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“THE ONLY EVIDENCE OF SHARP 


HE Easter blooms were still fresh and fair about 
the chancel, and where Lilia stood, with the lovely 
things massed behind her, she was half absorbed 
into their whiteness, her own loveliness as white, 
her own face as radiant, her eyes full of strange 

sweet light, as if she were looking in the eyes of a supernal 
spirit. It hardly seemed, indeed, as if the only spirit that 
she saw was the soul that had been born again in Lawrence 
Rivers as he gazed upon Rose Lothian in her bridal beauty. 

Rose Lothian’s beauty had always been bridal beauty to 
Lawrence. He had meant to marry her when he first saw 
her, almost a dozen years ago, a slip of a girl, slim as a reed, 
shy, elusive, laughing, blushing, thinking of anything but 
love till love surprised her, Fluttering here, there, and ev- 
erywhere, like a silver-winged fritillary, always in the air 
before him but never lighting, whether hindered by herself 
or by the jealous cure of the relative she visited in the city, 
he sought in vain the chance to speak to her of his wishes. 
One midnight, going along with a party of friends who had 
been dining much too gayly, he saw a brougham come dash 
ing down a side street. In turning the corner the driver's 
hat flew off. The man drew up his horses and left the box 
to regain his hat. In another moment Lawrence, exchan- 
ging laughs with his comrades, had climbed to the box, gath- 
ered up the reins, and dashed off, the driver running after and 
shouting with all liis lungs, but the whole equipage was out 
of sight before a policeman gould be found. It was a silly 
affair, of course, that but for the exhilaration of the sharp 
night air after the wine would not have happened. As soon 
as he had driven through two or three empty streets he saw 
its folly. He began to wonder if there were people inside, 
and whether he should get down and leave them to their 
fate, and, if not, whither he should drive. And at the same 
time a woman’s voice with a maid's accent called from the 
window of the carriage: ‘‘ John! John! where are you driv- 
ing? This is not the way to the Brunswick.” And thank- 
ing his fortunate stars, he turned about without a word, 
pulled his hat over his eyes, and made for the Brunswick at 
a rattling gait, bringing up with a flourish, and holding his 
whip erect, and trusting that Rose Lothian and ber aunt’s 
maid would alight without assistance. But, after the total 
depravity of inanimate things, the carriage door would not 
open; there was not a soul near; there was nothing for it 
but to open the door himself and trust to luck. And then 
Rose Lothian, holding a coin in her fingers, and just about 
to drop it in his palm, started, looked him full in the face 
a moment, and said, ‘‘ Pray come in, Dr. Rivers, and explain 
John’s cruel behavior to my aunt.” And then and there he 
had to explain the stupid matter to her instead, and throw 
himself on her mercy. ‘‘ Really,” she made answer, after a 
moment’s survey of his flushed countenance, and with a 
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dignity one would not have expected of her sixteen years, 
“‘T am so dull I fail to see the brilliancy of such an exploit. 
Forgive you? I have nothing to forgive. It is John’s for- 
giveness that you want. There must be some one about 
who will see to the horses till he returns.”” And she passed, 
and left him as if he had been withered by her innocent 
scorn. John’s forgiveness indeed! 

The next time he saw her she returned with Lilia and 
her aunt from a European journey, and he was established 
as colleague with her father in the wide practice of a country 
physician, invaluable to the older doctor, with his fresh 
knowledge, his active youth, his acute intelligence, and his 
courageous and adventurous spirit. He had sought the po- 
sition against the advice of all his friends, who regarded the 
city as the place for his talent, for no other reason than 
Rose herself. A young physician on whom an older one 
relies does not legitimately amuse himself as other people 
may. Rose, in her gayeties, was all but inaccessible to him; 
but he, in his preoccupations, seemed equally remote to her. 
Occasionally, however, he came down the river in his canoe, 
and on the sands near the light-house made one of the com 
pany, whose life he became, and who were one and all his 
allies, attracted, if not by the blue wildfire of his eyes, by 
his comeliness, like that of some typical young Norse, yet 
by his sunny temper and his sparkle of wit; or he joined a 
riding party across country, with his great black horse Drag- 
oner, a powerful brute that none but he could master, and 
on whose back he worked off the superabundant vitality that 
not even the fatigues of his profession could reduce. Much 
more frequently he brought his pipe, by permission, to the 
piazza on the soft spring and summer evenings, and formal 
and stately toward Rose, kept the others absorbed in the 
charm of what he had to say, or else listened to Maurice 
playing on his violin within, the lamp-light transfiguring his 
face and falling on Lilia’s in a glory, while the doctor and 
Rose sat outside with him, the doctor grumbling about the 
new electric light that had trailed out from the city lately to 
the edge of the suburban town, destroying night; but both of 
them, nevertheless, enjoying the night and the music, as if 
they transformed with their measured heart-beats the breath 
of sweetbrier and honeysuckle and thyme to the rhythm 
of the strain. 

And distant as he was to Rose, her manner was as in- 
different to him; fluttering gayly round others, she had 
no quip or prank for him; she came dancing along at 
any time, singing the words that always seemed to be 
running in her memory— 


“In some sweet year 
Of some sweet sphere, 
Afar from here, 

1 wait you, dear”— 
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as lightly as if he were but the assist 
her father’s office 
when the burden of Maurice’s violin grew too 





She never turned to him \ 


words; she never gave him the chance to please her: and 
she had hardly ever been alone with him a moment. One 
evening, as they sat on the piazza, a stroller paused—for 
they were near the highway—and looked at them d ask 
ed for money. Dr. Lothian had just been called in: Law 
rence was dismissing the tramp with a curt word, when 
tose took out her little purse to look for some pennies In 
an instant the man had snatched it but in another in 
stant a blow from Lawrence sent the n I ind the 


purse scattering. Then, as the creature 
rence stoope d to gather the silver. 


‘*Ts it all there?” he asked 
‘* There—there is one plece missing, sli mured 
** Well,” he said, ‘‘ it can’t be far 
* Afar f 
I wait y 
he hummed Oh, [beg your pardon! What is this? No; 
a bit of moonshine.” 
Rose however, still went looking ip and down the walk 
outside the gate 
‘* Well, never mind,” he said: ‘let be surprise some 


+ 
urchin with whole continents of taffy to-morro 


**But I wouldn’t lose it for anything,” she « 
fore she thought; and she went along, bet 
and pebbles, with a heightening color in her 
here it is!” and she stooped and caught up the 
and dropped it in her pocket so swiftly that on 
said it was with a singular air of secrecy 

‘*] suppose it is your lucky penny,” he said 
did you do that so furtively? ) 
it so. pray ? And now why are you laughing? 
of the damsels that Spenser stole from Tasso 
to her blushing gave more grace, and blushinsg 


i blu 
ter? I have always suspected it How sweet 


the music throbbed now, playing with passior 
death across their lightness! 
‘* As if one could see a blush by moonlight 
an irritated way. ) 
‘*Why indeed? Unless— I believe it is 
you broke with some—” 
‘*It is the piece of money I was goi: 
of my aunt’s carriage a year and 


ed, in a swift and sudden transport of in ider 
And then, as if the world bad rolled over the 


**Oh, Rose, do you remember that ?” he cricd. 
“Do you suppose I have forgotten it?” 


(Continued on page 293.) 
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“And why should I be blushit 


xclaimed, be 
ver turf 
1eek ** Ah, 
bit of silver, 


e€ might have 


But why 
ishing about 
Are you one 
that laughter 
» her laugh 
t and SLT I r 
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NEARLY READY. 
PASTELS IN PROSE. 
{From THE FRENCH. } 

Translated by Stuart MERRILL, with 150 Illustrations (in- 
cluding Frontispiece in Color) by H. W. McVickar, and 

Introduction by W. D. Howe.is. 16mo, Ornamental 


Cloth, $1 25. Uniform with ** Maria,” by JoRGE Isaacs, 
and ** Tur Opp Number,” 4y Guy DE MAUPASSANT 
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‘The literary form known as a Prose Poem is, like the So 
without Words in music, a peculiar modern invention; I believe 
it is even more recent, and it is even more subtly su 
I do not know the hi-tory of the French Poem in Pi 





sure that, as we may sav in our graphie slang, it has come to stay. 
It is a form which other languages must naturalize; and we can 
only hope that criticism will carefully guard the process, and see 
that it is not vulgarized or coursened in it. The very life of the 
form is its aerial delicacy, its soul is that perfume of thought, of 
emotion, which these masters here have never suffered to become 
an argument. Its wonderful refinement, which is almost fragility, 
is happily « xpressed in the notion of * Pastels’; and mere than 
once, forgetting that modern invention has found a way of fixing 
the chalks, I have felt, in going over these little pieces, that the 
slightest rudeness of touch might shake the bloom, the color, from 
them. As it is, I am certain they must be approached with 


sympathy by whoever would get all their lovely grace, their charm 
that comes and goes like the light in beautiful eves.’—From 


Jutroduction, by W. D. Howells 
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HAaRPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE for April 1st contains a drama 
tization by Mrs. Burton Harrison of ‘* Alice in Wonder 
land,’ adapted for pe rforma nce by juve nile actors 
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EASTER MESSENGERS. 

O, where but yesterday death reigned, to-day 

4 The spring’s sweet miracle is wrought again. 
Soft sing the herald birds in woods and glen, 
From wintry graves the stone is rolled away, 
And Life, the Conqueror, once more holds sway 
Up leap the fairy host in field and fen, : 
And leaf and bud rejoice the hearts of men 
With promise gladder than the robin’s lay. 
For still from year to year each emerald blade 
That breaks the prisoning sod, each starry bloom 
Triumphant rising from its darksome tomb, 
Each blossoming bough that spans the forest glade, 
And with its silvery lamplets lights the gloom, 
Repeats the Easter word, *‘ Be not afraid.” 


TWO GARDENS. 
} ERE in my garden, where, between brown rifts, 
New-born today shine forth the crocus stars, 
And, like « soul freed from earth’s prisoning bars, 
Its radiant face the saintly snow-drop lifts, 
To that far garden ‘neath Judean skies, 
Where, in a grave hid in the olives’ shade, 
Once, like a broken lily, Life was laid, 
Swift as a home-bound dove the glad thought flies. 


O sacred spot that held man’s hope entombed, 

Ere yet the sealed stone was backward rolled, 

Through time’s long vista still our eyes behold 

In that fair space with heavenly light illumed 

Burst from its narrow cavern drear and cold 

That deathiess flower that for all centuries bloomed. 
Mary B. Sieicur. 


EASTER BLESSINGS. 

hy be blessed is better than to be happy, and this 
thought presses closely upon us in the midst of 
the joyous Easter music and the fragrant Easter 
bloom. More solemn, more splendid, than any oth- 
er great festival of the Christian year, this appeals to 
the best in our nature, and lifts us up to a higher lev- 
el than the low plane of our daily life. ‘*The Lord is 
risen!” chanted by choirs, thundered from organs, 
uttered by sweet-faced children as they bring their 
Easter offerings to the house of prayer, is the key to 
the melody and mirth of Easter Day, and its arch of 
promise spans every new-made grave, and gives a 

pledge of reunion in every broken household circle. 
To some homes Easter always comes with a sense 
of sorrowful contrast. Bear itself bravely as it may, 
the soul which has gone down into the depths never 
gets entirely over the agony of the bitter plunge. Our 
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loss is always set over against our gain in this change- 
ful world, where our earthly wealth is largely made of 
love. It is the home darlings who delight our eyes, 
cheat us of our cares, give us a reason for our toil- 
ing and our saving, our spending and our earning. 
With what a wrench we give them up! Mothers 
know how they miss the children who have gone, 
whose vacant places can never be filled, who always 
remain their little ones, while the others grow out of 
the nursery, go to school and to college, or take upon 
themselves the burdens and duties of maturer life. 
After a while the pain is less constant than at first, 
for in length of days there is surcease of sorrow; but 
the time never comes when the old wound does not 
sometimes ache under the scar, and especially does 
the old grief wake in the blithe, sweet, jubilant anni- 
versaries, at Christmas, at the New-Year, at Easter, 
when the tide of gladness is at flood and the full 
cups overbrim, while the empty ones more than ever 
show their poverty and lack. 

But Easter is a festival of comfort. ‘* The Lord is 
risen! Utter it reverently. This is not the only 
sphere of being, nor this room in the universe the 
whole of the Father's house. We are going on toa 
fuller, richer life, the life everlasting, and our Lord 
has led the way. Be very sure, sad heart, that you 
shall find your own again. Be very strong, for the 
‘old, old fashion of immortality” 
vou and yours. 


is the heritage of 
Be very calm, even in the midst of 
agitation, for Easter brings you the thought of the 
trauquil home where they go no more out forever. 
And while tie songs rise, and the children play, and 
the world puts on her beautiful garments woven of 
sun and dew, remember again that blessedness is a 
better estate than happiness. 


THE EASTER DRESS PARADE. 

A PARY irom the religious observance of the day, Easter 
4% presents another attractive side. It is the transition 
from winter to spriug in the way of garmeuits, and new bon- 
nets and spring gowns first see the light on that day. ‘* The 
Easter bonnet” has supplied the newspaper paragrapher 
with a wealth of material, and it seems to be an endless mine 
of fun, for with the advent of Easter the old jokes are 
brought forth and polished up and sent forth again as new. 
But the feminine heart is not wounded with these pointed 
darts any longer, for the bonnet makes its appearance as 
regularly as the jests, and the art of the milliner is put to 
the proof at this season, when faces bright as the spring sun- 
shine must have head-gear to set off golden hair and radiant 
eyes, and when plain faces demand tints and trimmings 
to make them look beautiful. The gay costumes which 
suddenly blossom at the close of Lent are more or less 
symbolic of the casting off ot the sackcloth which has been 
at least metaphorically donned during the season of penitence, 

Fifth Avenue, in New York, is the annual parade-ground 
on Easter afternoon, where two brilliantly attired armies pass 
in review side by side. On that day the street is crowded 
with a quiet, decorous company, some of whom come to see, 
while others come to be seen, and, whatever the purpose, 
all are sure to be satisfied. You may lose yourself in the 
crowd, and note the newest costumes unheeded by the wear- 
ers thereof, or you may go forth attired to rival the splendor 
of Solomon, and win for yourself the admiration of the spec- 
tators. It is a wonderfully captivating sight, suggesting a 
kaleidoscope with its changes of color at every turn, for each 
step brings forward a new effect, a new combination of grace 
and beauty; and so it goes on all the day until, perfectly daz- 
zled, one is glad to rest. And with it all there is the merry 
laughter of children who have gained their Easter-eggs at 

Sunday-school, lending additional charm to the whole. The 
scent of violets, which are worn in great profusion, fills the 
air, and there is that genera! tone of joy and gladness with 
which the glad mortals welcome the advent of the spring— 
the beautiful type of the eternal resurrection. 


THREE MEALS A DAY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
IL.—THE DINING-ROOM.—( Continued.) 


be best method of artificially lighting a dining-room is 

hard to decide. Nothing is prettier or pleasanter than 
candle-light, and it is preferable to gas or lamps in that it 
does not heat a room perceptibly. But candles are expen- 
sive, if enough are used to produce a respectable illumina- 
tion, and nothing is more dismal than eating by a dim light. 
Good candles are costly, and cheap ones not only give a poor 
light, but drip and smoke and smell, and are otherwise in- 
tolerable. 

A new style of candle has recently been introduced which 
is pierced through its length with three holes. These tiny 
pipes are supposed to carry off the melted wax, and their 
advocates claim that these candles will not drip on the out- 
side. 

Except on state occasions, candles are barred out for peo- 
ple of moderate means, and they must have recourse to lamps 
or gas. The light should always be suspended above the 
table, except, of course, where candles and candelabra or a 
tall stemmed lamp are used. A side-light does not serve the 
purpose of a central one, for some one must always sit with 
his back toward it, and his plate is thus in a perpetual eclipse. 
Pretty hanging lamps come at all prices, but it never pays 
to geta cheap one. It may do very well for a time, but be- 
fore long the burner will be out of order; the machinery by 
which the wick is turned up or down will prove refractory, 
anc repairs will do little good. The only efficient way of 
mending a poor lamp is by buying a new one. 2 

Among the best known makes of lamps there is one with 
a powerful burner which gives a clear, steady flame, equal 
to two or three ordinary gas jets. The only drawback con- 
nected with it is the intense heat it radiates, which makes it 
objectionable in summer. Such a lamp costs about seven 
dollars, is furnished with a large ground-glass shade, and 
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supplied with fixtures and a chain, by means of which it 
may be raised and lowered at pleasure. 

Whichever is used, gas or kerosene, the glare should al- 
ways be softened by a shade of some kind. Globes of ground 
or colored glass may be used on gas-burners, or if they are 
of clear glass, the light may be subdued by the Japanese 
half-shades, which can be slipped over the lower half of the 
globe. <A pretty fashion is that of fastening a Japanese um- 
brella, stick upward, under the chandelier, although this 
dsrkens the table too much, unless there is a streng light 
above it. If any member of the family suffers from weak 
eyes, and is distressed by the light that is none too brilliant 
for the others, quaint paper-screen shades, also of Japanese 
make, may be hung on the side of the globe toward the suf- 
ferer. The long pliable wires attached to these shades per- 
mit them to be twisted at almost any angle. Or the fancy 
paper screens which imitate roses, pond-lilies, sunflowers, 
and the like may be hung on the globes. 

There has been a good deal of discussion among furnish- 
ers as to what style of picture should be hung in a dining- 
room. One declares that the stereotyped paintings and en- 
gravings of fruit, fish, and fowl are the only appropriate 
works of art for this room; while another argues that it is 
enough to see the food in its prepared condition upon the 
table, without being forced to contemplate it in its natural 
state upon the walls. The wise course to follow seems to lie 
between the two. Really pretty pictures of game birds 
or fish, or of fruit, or flowers are undoubtedly in their place 
in a dining-room but there is no reason why every other 
kind of picture should be excluded, Pastoral or marine 
scenes, genre pictures, almost anything except family por 
traits, may fitly be placed there. 7’hetr place is in the libra- 
ry, the sitting-room, or in the large hall, if there be one. 

Nothing should hang in the dining-room that is not good 
of its kind. A cheap chromo, a poorly executed drawing or 
water-color, or an indifferent photogra;.li annoy beyoud words 
the unfortunate wight who has to sii opposite it for an hour 
or two each day. 

The furniture of a dining-room should be durable, even if 
its owners cannot afford to have it very handsome. Cheap 
chairs and table are out of place here. Even those who can- 
not afford leather upholstered chairs and a heavy mahogany 
or black-walnut or oak dining table may get solid, durable 
substitutes. Cane seats for the chairs, and an unpolished 
top for the table, are better than showy—and cheap—ele- 
gance. A square table generally allows more space to those 
seated about it than does a round one. Almost any amount 
of money may be expended upon a sideboard, but a good 
one may be purchased at no great outlay. In addition to 
this, if space permits, there should be a table, with a shelf 
or two above it, to serve as a dinner wagon, ‘This is almost 
a necessity when the vegetables are passed instead of being 
placed on the table, and it is also useful for holding relays of 
clean plates, etc. 

The amount of furniture that is useful and appropriate 
in a dining-room is of necessity limited. Besides the articles 
already named, there may be a-china press, or cabinet, an 
easy-chair or two, or even a sofa. The last is a boon to an 
invalid or convalescent, who grows weary of a long scance 
in a high straight-backed chair. The couch may be forced 
to serve a double purpose by being made in the form of a 
long box, broad and low, covered with cretonne, denim, or 
any other durable material, and provided with a hair mat 
tress on the top. When two or three square pillows are add 
ed to this, behold a comfortable divan, that will at the same 
time be a receptacle for the table-linen. Some such coffer 
as this is almost a must-have in a dining-room, unless the 
china closet is provided with drawers. 

A wall cabinet for choice pieces of china is a pretty orna- 
ment for a dining-room, and so is an over-mantel. The lat 
ter may consist of two, three, or more shelves, and should 
be solid at the back, as small hooks may then be screwed in, 
upon which to hang tea or coffee cups. These shelves may 
extend the full length of the mantel, or occupy only part of 
the space. In any case they are excellent for displaying 
such pieces of china as one may not wish to keep concealed 
in the depths of a china closet. Nothing very delicate that 
will be injured by dust should stand here, however 

A corner cupboard adds to the beauty of a room, and may 
either be bought ready made, or built to fit some especial 
corner. The lower part of the cupboard may have a solid 
wooden door, while glass doors for the upper part permit a 
view of the glass or silver stored there. 

Blessed is that woman whose house contains a butler’s 
pantry. Too often the fine china and glass must either be 
washed in the kitchen, or else in a dish-pan brought into the 
dining-room. When a pantry is lacking, there should be a 
butler’s tray to hold the solid dishes. Such a tray may be 
closed, and put out of the way when not in use. <A folding 
screen covered with Japanese pictures, with wallpaper, or 
with some textile fabric, may conceal the door to the pan- 
try, or the slide by which dishes enter the dining-room, or 
may cut off the corner in which stands the butler’s tray. 

To the woman of quick wit and ready fingers countless 
are the opportunities provided for beautifying her dining 
room, She may drape her mantel and conceal the ugly 
marble, using for this the stamped Madras, which is both 
pretty and cheap; she may make covers for her sideboard, 
rich with drawn-work and embroidery; she may set a box of 
growing plants in the window, and tend them, so that she 
may always have a vase of fresh blossoms or of green sprays 
for the centre of the table; and she may expend boundless 
energy in the manufacture of doilies, tray-cloths, and the 
thousand and one dainty pieces of linen dear to the house- 
wife’s soul. 


SPRING SALE Al' THE DECORATIVE ART 
SOCIETY. 

2 ig ladies of the Society of Decorative Art invited their 

friends to afternoon tea during the past week, and en- 
tertained them with a display of attractive things suitable 
for gifts at Easter-time. Suggestions of spring are every- 
where in the rooms, in the fresh hangings of green and 
white at the windows, in the verdant landscapes of the dec- 
orations, and in the violets, cowslips, and crocuses wrought 
or painted on sachets and scarfs, on cushions and cloths, 
and on covers and cases for all one’s choicest belongings. 
Purple iris blooms are painted on small and daintily per- 
fumed cases for folded handkerchiefs, with the quotation, 
“You do bring in the Spring and wait upon her.” Butter- 
flies, the Easter emblems, with 1890 and Easter marked on 
their outspread wings of brilliant hues, are shades of crape 
and silk for candles and Jamps. Bonbon boxes bearing 
Easter greetings are of paper tied up with ribbons, enclosing 
a silken bag for holding sweets. For the bride and her 
maids to carry at Easter weddings are prayer-books covered 
with white silk, on which the sacred monogram is wrought 
in gold or silver. Other covers for books or magazines, no- 
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tably those marked ‘‘ Harper's Monraty,” are of white 
duck or gray linen, with decorations done in oils, and banded 
with purple or yellow ribbons, while still larger covers for 
favorite church papers are of pale gray linen, on which rests 
a crown of bishop's-purple and gold done in the laid stitches 
of ecclesiastical embroidery. 

Linen covers furnished with telegraphic blanks and se 
curely tied pencil are gifts for busy people, and these two 
have appropriate mottoes, as ‘‘ Speed Good News,” or ‘* A 
Word in Time,” etc. Sofa pillows and cushions for sum- 
mer-houses, yachts, and steamers are of blue or red linen 
wrought with white, or of gray cretonne, or the soft liberty 
silks, while hassocks are tied up in great square kerchiefs 
of changeable silk, their four corners meeting on top, and 
droopivg in pointed ends. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EASTER HATS AND BONNETS. 


ty ‘something new ” that must be worn on Easter-Sun- 

day may well be a hat this year, as ‘ matching ” is out 
of fashion, and one of the new black hats may be worn with 
any dress and in any weather that April may bring. This 
hat is not chosen ready-made from among dozens all alike, 
but the purchaser selects the fancy open braid or straw lace 
of which it is to be made, and the deft milliner sews it into 
the most becoming shape. With walking toilettes the pre- 
ferred shapes are the toque, the round turban, and the close 
trim walking hat, with brim turned up high at the back and 
sloping narrower ou the sides to a pointed front. Their 
trimming may be all black, of faille, gauze, or velvet ribbon, 
or of lace, or the toque may have a twist of crépe de Chine 
along its edges, with upright points in front, or a lace barb 
may surround it, with a lace butterfly poised before, while 
the larger boat-shaped hat has its crown trimming high be 
hind, then carried forward to the front of the peaked brim, 
and tied there in a single bow of long loops tightly strapped. 

Flowers are added if all black is too sombre for the wear 
er, and these are nasturtiums, pansies, violets, both light and 
dark in the same cluster, crocuses, cowslips, jonquils, blue 
corn-flowers, or else bunches of wheat or leaves or stems 
and grasses are twisted and knotted together. A thickly 
clustered half-wreath of small roses is newly arranged across 
the back of dressy walking hats, and others have two kinds 
of flowers tied in the bow on the brim. 

The spring veil is an important feature of the large low 
crowned round hats that young women will wear at after 
noon weddings and receptions after Easter. This veil drops 
to the waist in front, and is caught up to the brim behind, 
and hooked there under a bow of ribbon. It is made of a 
breadth of sprigged or plain net, and in many hats the crown 
und the puff around it are of the same black net, while the 
brim, which projects roundly in front, is of the light cactus 
straw braid made up over tulle facing shirred on wires. Two 
colors of ribbon are laid one upon the other, flowers of two 
kinds, and a cluster of black ostrich tips, curling up at the 
back, are the trimmings of these gay bats. Many of the 
large low hats are of light open straw, but those of black are 
tou becoming to be given up, and are made of the trans 
parent Neapolitan braid, or open-patterned straw like passe 
menterie, or else of plain tulle very lightly shirred on wires. 
They are trimmed with flowers climbing over the crown and 
low in front, sometimes two kinds of spring blossoms, o1 
orchids, but ten out of a dozen of these hats have roses 
for their garniture. Strings of inch-wide velvet ribbon are 
set at the back of these large hats, and knotted in a small bow 
on the left or under the chin. 

Paris milliners send as bonnets a mere bandeau of straw 
or jet, with a small wreath or coronet inside, resting on the 
hair. Two very slender wreaths of flowers—violets, crocuses, 
forget-me-nots, or roses—form theatre toques over a founda 
tion of tulle; and to these may or may not be added the 
narrow velvet ribbon strings which are now part of the 
coquetry of millinery, instead of being considered * elderly ” 
in effect, as they formerly were. Other flower bonnets are 
larger, and are pointed in the centre of the crown, the new 
est being of sweet-pea coloring, with purplish red velvet 
ribbons, or else of nasturtiums of many shades, with black 
velvet strings. For conservative tastes the preference here 
is still for the low capote—a toque with strings coming from 
the back—made of open straw, Neapolitan braid, or of plain 
tulle shirred on wires. 

EASTER GOWNS. 





The newest gowns brought out by fashionable modistes 
for bright Easter weather are wool crépons, light cloths, 
and bengalines, in plain grounds, woven in stripes, or with 
spots, or flecked with rough threads, or with line stripes, 
plaids, or borders. Champignou, the mushroom-color, gray- 
er than Suéde, is used for whole dresses, or in combination 
with black in very Frenchy ways. Pale blue and dark blue 
without any gray in them are in vogue again, the pale tur 
quoise blue being spotted with black, and the dark blue 
made up with red. Pale Parma-violet wool and French 
gray shades have double stripes of white, like cords, and 
are made up bias throughout. They are also in the centre 
squares of large plaids of Scotch or of French coloring. 

In wool and silk dresses for immediate wear, the skirts re 
main close and straight, even though there be an over skirt, 
and is cut to touch the floor in the back; but for summer 
gowns of crépe de Chine, grenadine, or India silks, drapery 
and over-skirts are in preparation, with flounces at the foot, 
and triple aprons or triple flounces up the back and front, 
and also apron fronts with two jabot draperies at the back. 

One of the novelties for the present season is the gored 
skirt of silk corded up each seam, even in the front, and fin 
ished with a cord as thick as the thumb around the foot. 
This is the dress skirt proper (not a foundation skirt), and 
is lined throughout with crinoline lawn. It has two front 
gores with a seam down the middle, one narrow gore each 
side, and a straight back breadth kept in shape by two tie 
backs of elastic and ribbon. Over this hangs undraped the 
woollen material of the gown in two separate pieces, each half 
a yard wide, pendent on the sides and meeting in front, while 
the straight back is a breadth and a half of double-width 
cloth. ‘The wool bodice is round and nearly seamless, with 
mutton-leg sleeves. Imagine this gown of dark blue wool over 
bright red peau de soie, the wool cut out at the foot of the 
skirt and across the top of the bodice in a wide Greek key 
pattern, filled in with black fish-net and gold stitching along 
the blue edges. The red silk shows through the black net 
of the border, and between the hanging breadths of the 
skirt. The piping cord up the skirt seams and at the foot 
is of the red peau de soie. The belt is a pliable gold ribbon, 
striped with lines of red and blue, tied in two high loops in 
front, with hanging tasselled ends. 

Champignon striped crépon is the exquisite light wool of 
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a Paris dress, made with a plain English skirt and mutton 
leg sleeves, its round bodice covered with an entire bodice 
of écru guipure lace in one piece, fitted like armor, and 
fastened on the left shoulder and under the arm. It is 
trimmed on the high collar and around the armholes with a 
narrow gimp of jet and gold cords. A narrow bias ruffle of 
the wool doubled is gathered around the edge of the waist 
to fall just below the lace bodice. 

For a blonde is a gown of turquoise blue wool flecked 
with écru threads, and thickly wrought with black silk 
spots. This also has the plain straight skirt, with its entire 
fulness behind, and finished at the foot with a bias fold of 
black Sicilienne about four inchies wide, coming from under 
the narrow hem of the wool. The pretty bodice has a 
basque back pleated finely down the middle, and ending in 
short sash loops and ends faced with black Sicilienne; in 
front is a shirt-blouse with a box pleat buttoned down the 
middle, of black Sicilienne, with a turned-over collar and 
full sleeves, also of black. The blue wool part of the front 
rounds out from the top of the armholes low on the bust, 
and is gathered there and at the waist line by a black cord 
drawn through a hem, and finished with small tassels. To 
wear with this dress isa black Neapolitan straw hat, with the 
turned-up back and sides of lace straw, trimmed with long 
stemmed blue corn-flowers oi the front of the brim, tied 
there with a small black bow of velvet ribbon, and thickly 
massed at the back of the crown. If a wrap is added, it is 
a fur cape, or one of light cloth in fluted folds, with flaring 
velvet collar. 

A black dress of simple elegance has a straight English 
skirt of thickly twilled black surah with hair stripes of 
champignon - color, made bias throughout. The jacket 
waist of plain black bengaline has a vest, collar, girdle, and 
deep cuffs of champignon velvet studded with small jet 
nail heads, and on this is draped the striped surah, coming 
full from the sides into the velvet girdle, and showing a sel 
vage border of the champignon-color. The revers of the 
jacket are of bengaline doubled, and are made to extend 
in a new way in full gathers over the shoulder seams. The 
full sleeves are of the striped silk, with jetted velvet cuffs, 
and a band of this velvet is set across the back of the bodic« 
like a shaped belt. A bandeau bennet of black straw and 
jet will complete this toilette, and the short gloves are of 
pale mushroom-color. 

New black net for dresses has large velvet spots set on 
amid vermicelli and arabesque designs, and is trimmed with 
lengthwise velvet ribbons ending in bows at the foot of the 
skirt 

SPRING WRAPS. 


To wear over light dresses with full high sleeves, the nov 
elty of the moment is a shoulder cape made of ostrich fea 
thers stripped from their quills, and hanging in full fluffy 
rows. Its in the fashionable bigh-shouldered shape, and 
is to be worn in place of fur capes throughout the spring and 
summer, 

The tendency is to lengthen spring mantles, holding theit 
fulness in a very few pleats at the waist line in the back, 
and extending thence a few inches below. They are braided 
in self-color, and have high braided collars, or else the new 
corded lace, like passementerie, forms the wired Medicis col 
lar. Champignon, pile gray, and red cloths are the colors 
of elaborately braided mantles 

Some very short capes are, however, still made, very sim 
ple but stylish capes being a single fluted ruffle of champi 
gnon cloth only deep enough to reach over the tops of the 
high sleeves of the gown, and finished with a turned-over 
collar of the cloth. Very elegant capes, scarcely deeper than 
the yoke of a bodice, are of black passementerie and van 
dyked lace in frills, all thickly spangled with silver, mount 
ed over rose-colored silk, and completed by a high Medi 
cis collar of the passementerie flaring outward to show a 
lovely lining of pale rose ostrich feathers 

Worth’s jackets of cloth are provided with extremely full 
high sleeves that go on easily over the large sleeves of the 
gown without crushing them. <A novel feature in these is 
the use of passementerie sleeves, a single piece of black or of 
écru cord passementerie forming the whole sleeve of the 
cloth coat. There are also, rather incongruous though it be, 
sleeves of black lace and vests of black lace in cloth jackets 
of pale fawn or Suéde colors. 

Another fancy of Worth’s is the use of gold tissue—thin 
pliable gold cloth—as a blouse-vest under the black passe 
menterie fronts of jackets. Thus a dark biue cloth jacket, 
with fitted back cut in square tabs below the waist, has a 
gathered gold tissue vest under long mantle fronts of black 
cord passementerie. The blue cloth forms a short Figaro 
jacket over the vest, and the Medicis collar is also of the passe 
menterie. The high full sleeves of cloth have a deep V of 
gimp laid over gold. Braided or beaded sleeves, with high 
collars to match, are also on cloth jackets; the braiding or 
cording is sometimes sunk in the pile of moleskin velvet, 
and again is done on the cloth of the coat. A gray camel's 
hair jacket cut close to the figure has full black velvet 
sleeves quaintly braided, and a deep fringe of passementerie 
beads falling under the arms low on each side. The high 
black velvet collar is braided, there are points of gimp down 
the sides, and the front is fastened by braided straps passed 
over buttons. 


FANCIES IN FLOWERS, FICHUS, ETC. 

Flower necklaces, with garniture for a bodice, are to be 
worn by bridemaids at Easter weddings. Small flowers, 
such as a row of pink hedge roses, are mounted on black 
velvet ribbon for the necklace, aud clusters of the long 
stemmed buds tied by long-looped velvet bows are placed 
diagonally on the front of the bodice. Violets in the pale 
shades make a pretty necklace tied with green velvet, and 
there are daisy necklaces for pure white gowns. 

Flower parasols are to accompany flower bonnets in mid 
summer; those of violets forming a trellis over shirred green 
tulle are to be worn with a round hat having a green tulle 
brim edged with violets, while long-stemmmed violets are laid 
over the crown of open straw lace 

The flower boa, designed to beautify evening toilettes, is a 
long full string of pink rose petals stripped from the flowers. 
Ostrich feather tips are added on the part that passes around 
the neck, and velvet ribbons tie it at the throat: a cluster of 
blown roses is set lower down among the petals, and long 
stemmed rose-buds hang like tassels at each end. 

The Directoire fichu, as long as a boa and equally becom 
ing, is a narrow scarf of silk net—yellow, soft pink, or cream 
tinted—trimmed on ail sides with a wide feather-edged frill 
of the same. It is to be worn with any @yvssy colletie for 
the house, brightening a dark gowa, oy giving color to light 
er ones, and is arranged in careless graceful loops by the 
wearer. 

Though most dresses are finished at the wrists with fold: 


of ribbon or of lisse, there is a tendency toward a revival Jf 





lingerie of various kinds, such as frills of lace falling deep 
over the hand from the very loug sleeves now in favor, oy 
the doubled ruffles of colored chiffon muslin—two or three 
pink or yellow ruffles mounted on a ribbon to tie around the 
neck, and fall in soft fulness to the belt rhere are also 
collarettes made of long squares of net and of beading fold 
ed in small pleats lengthwise, with baby-ribbon passed 
through the beading to form loops at top and bottom 
Turned-over collars and deep cuffs are also made of colored 
batiste—pale blue, rose, or écru—with a knife pleated ruffle 
of white linen lawn on the edge ; the collar is mounted on a 
chemisette, and the cuffs may be attached to the under 
sleeves that are again worn to give stylish length to sleeves 


or else they are basted outside of the pla n wrists of th 
sleeves of the dress. 
For information received thanks are due Mrs. C. Dono 


VAN; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CoNnstABLE, & Co 
McCreery & Co.; B. AurMan & Co.: 
and Exricu Broruers 


JAMES 
STERN BROTHERS; 


PERSONAL 


By the death of the Duke of Manchester, Lady Mande- 
ville, who was the beautiful Miss Yznaga, of New York. is 
promoted to wear the strawberry leaves, and becomes the 
second contemporary American duchess in the English 
peerage. In this generation, however, American girls have 
married two Italian dukes of ancient name, three French 


l 


dukes of equally dignified lineage, at least twenty continental 





princes, and as n iny more foreign ambassadors 

Under the auspices of the Mission Kindergarten Organ 
ization, of which Mr. Richard Watson Gilder is President 
ind Mrs. Grover Cleveland Vice preside nt, its first Free Mis 
sion Kindergarten has just been opened on the corner of 
First Avenue and Fifty-third Street, a squalid quarter of tl 
city It is the object of the organization to establish thes 
asylums in poor neighborhoods, where the children from 
three to seven years of age have hitherto been ti 
that high-school of vice—the public street Che teacher 
the First Avenue school is Miss White, who has had a long 
experience in Kindergarten work at Cape Colony, Afric 
and who has high hope s of her present Classes { 

For many years the Rev. Father Walsh, a humble priest, 
has watched over a parish of poor fishermen and laborers on 
the bleak shores of Newfoundland In March an ¢ pidemic 
of diphtheria swept over the settlement,calling Father Walsh 
to the cure of bodies as well as of souls. Out of forty 
cases Which he nursed 





ned int 





elit and day only one proved fatal 


but the good priest himself, when his flock was safe, took the 
disease, and died of exhaustion 

rhe younge St ¢ mmmissioned officer i the we rid is First 
Lieutenant John Alexander Logan the third, born on the 12th 
of February, 1890, whose Commission to the Lieuter 





ney I 
the Logan Rifles dates back to the day of his birth, by order 
of Governor Campbell, of Ohio. This honor is conferred iu 
memory of the services of his grandfather, General John A 
Logan, and in consideration of 
which is to be military 

Another woman of independent fort 





the babys future career 


une who gives her 
time to speci ul work because she believes in the duty and alg 
nity of work is Miss Vida Scudder, lecturer on literature 
in Wellesley College Miss Scudder comes of a cultivated 
stock, being a niece of Mr. Horace Scudder, and has inter 
ested herself warmly in the experiment of the four young 
college-bred women who are 


trying to teach more decent 
methods of living to the poor of or f the worst quarters 
of New York, where they have founded what 
College Settlement in Rivington Street 

—A present “fad” of society is the collection of old sil 
ver, especially of small pieces Mrs. Noble, wife of the 
Secretary of the Interior, has one of the rarest ¢ 


is called the 





1} 
Olections of 


teaspoons—gold, enamelled, and silver—to be found in the 
country. One of her spoons, secured from an old chureh in 
Nuremburg, has a bass-relief on the handle showing the d 


at 


scent from heaven of the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove 
while John the Baptist pours water from his hollowed hands 
over the head of his Master, the whole effect be 
queer and very ugly 

Mr. Chauncey M. Depew disposes of the contents of his 
daily mail with the aid of his private secretary 
stenographers, one of whom is a negro 1 


ibe very 


and two 
This man is said to 
be unusually competent, and to be treated with great respect 
not only by Mr. Depew, but by everybody with whom li 
comes in contact 

The late Mr. George H. Boker, the Philadelphia poel 
wis pronounced in jis youth by N P Willis who spoke 
with authority, to be the handsomest man in America. His 
intimate friend, Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland, says that the 
busts of Byron were remarkably like Boke though Boker 
was the finer looking, and in figure much more im posing 

Mrs. Morton, wife of the Vice-President. is not only a 
beautiful woman, but a kindly and gracious one She has 
moreover, a sweet and wellirained voic md a capacity to 
touch the right conversational note under difficult cireum 
stances. Notwithstanding her wealth and het sumptuous 
way of entertaining, her five young daughters are broueht 
up in the most rigid simplicity of dress and habit 

Sir Edwin Arnold, whose stay in Japan is lengthening 
into a residence there, and who has become more Japane sé 
than the Mikado’s court, expresses the belief that the J ip 
anese women are ** semiangelic He declares the race to 
be the most graceful nation in the world, and says that 
‘their simple joy of life, their universal alacrity to please 
and be pleased, their almost divine sweetness of disposition 
make them models of dignified and ele 
all other nations 

Twelve years ago Mrs. William G. Choate, of this city 
started the first Woman's Exchange, where the handiwork 
of poor reutle women could find a sale ‘I his Le ginning was 
feeble, though during the first vear the society paid out 
about *2000 in remunerations. Mrs. Choate’s methods have 
been adopted in other cities, 100 Woman’s Exchanges now 
existing, and $1,000,000 having been paid for Work in these 
twelve years. In the year 1889 nearly 7000 pieces of work 
were done to order in the New York Exchange alone 

-Mrs. John G. ¢ urtis, of New York, is the founder of one 
of the most remarkable orchestras in existence. It is com 
posed of men and women, girls and boys, gathered from poor 
families. The few who can afford it pay a small fee, while 
the rest receive instruction free. Mr. Theodore John, for 
merly conductor of the City Orchestra of Freiburg, has 
trained the performers so thoroughly that at the end of three 
years many of his pupils are fitted to take places as profes 
sional performers. Mrs. Curtis's drawing-room is their prac 
tising hall, and, at her desire, they play occasionally in pub 
lie for charities. This spring the Italian Mission will benetit 
by their services 
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“INDEED MAURICE WAS A SORT OF 
INCARNATE MUSIC IN HIMSELF.” 


AN FASTER BRIDAL. 
Continued from front pade 

“Thoped you had. And now you destroy 
all hope : 

She hesitated, looked at him, fiery and 
splendid in the moonshine, just on the edge 
of dejection; again the music came pulsing 
with its story of joy and shadow of sorrow. 
‘I—don't—see-—why,” she said. And then 
suddenly they disappeared where the boughs 
bent all about them, and the tones of the 
violin came to them like the long wail of the 
south wind in the dusky depth of the leaves 
it lifted to let the moonbeams through. 

‘*I should never have dared tell you—at 
least not yet that I meant you to be my 
wife if I had to storm the gates of heaven 
for you, had it not been for Maurice’s vio 
lin,” he said, when they parted that night. 
‘Don't you remember that when the prophet 
wanted to feel the spirit of the Lord he called 
for a minstrel ? And he looked back at her 
standing in the full light, with the soft glow 
in her brown eyes, the flush on her cheek, 
the smile about her dimpled mouth, the dark- 
ness of down-dropping hair disordered on his 
breast, and thanked the spell of moonlight 
and of music that had melted all her mood 
and broken her reserves and made her his, 
and knew he did not deserve her, and loved 
her all the more because he did not. 

It seemed to Rose then, in her gladness 
over Lawrence's coming, her sadness over 
his going, her outlook on his every motion, 
her sense of possession, her delight at his 
mastery, her pleasure in his lordly grace and 
graciousness and splendid beauty, and in his 
talent, which her father called pre-eminent, 
that no one had ever had a lover before. 
Lilia and Maurice—ah, well, they were dif- 
ferent. They had tumbled together as ba 
bies; they had played together as children; 
they had gone hand in hand as youth and 
maiden. They were now simply one soul 
and being in two bodies; they could all but 
read each other’s thoughts. There had been 
no doubts or hesitations or coquetries or 
storming of citadels there. There had been 
no formal proposal or acceptance possibly ; 
it had all been taken for granted since they 
could remember. ‘‘ When we are married,” 
they said long ago, without having asked 
each other if that should ever be; anything 
else would have been disloyalty. Maurice 
had just made a great sacrifice: he had given 
up his desire to devote his life to music, since 
his father was unhappy at the thought of his 
not following the profession of the law and 
continuing the family tradition of genera- 
tions. And now he and Lilia, every night 
after he came back from town, gave the 
greater part of the evening to violin and 
song, she at the piano, and now and then 
carrying the strain along with her rich con- 
tralto tones that had in them the resonance 
of softly clashing silver bells. Indeed, Mau 
rice was a sort of incarnate music in himself 
In his slender frame all was harmonious line 
and curve; in his face, with its wonderful 
delicacy, its pallor, its gypsy black hair, its 
eyes like midnight stars, strange tunes and 
involved measures seemed wrouglit. out; and 
his: natiré; his innér being, was dominate 
by that order, that secret of music which is 
“the secret of the song the stars sing together. 

But as time went on with her engagement 
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Rose looked at Lilia and her lover with something 
like envy of that repose of blessed calm and certain- 
ty which was theirs. Lilia, for instance, knew that 
Maurice would be with her at the hour he gave; if 
he were not, she was quiet and glad still in the as- 
surance that it was all right now, and would be all 
right when he did come. But Rose herself—of 
course a physician could not: command all his time; 
he was at the beck and call of pain and suffering 
through all the country-side. But the time that he 
could command—not half of that was he spending 
either with Rose or with his books. Now that he 
had made sure of her, he remembered that there 
were other pleasures in the world than her society, 
and he sought them. ‘‘ You see,” he said, when he 
saw that she was disturbed, ‘‘time is short. When 
we are husband and wife””—and he looked at her 
with a certain roguish shyness that won away all 
her displeasure—‘‘ I shall have to settle down into 
the good family. man. And isn’t it better for me to 
have my fling out now?” 

‘*IT don’t see any need of that,” Rose answered, 
her head on his shoulder 

“‘NorI. Take it as I go along; the better way. 
No, I shall never be that dummy, the good family 
man. The world is too full, too large, too rich. I 
must make the most of it. Other stars after this. 
But here, the whole of this!” 

‘You are the whole of it to me,” she said, lifting 
her face. 

‘And when you are so beautiful, with the tears 
spinning off those lashes like a night shower across 
stars, you eclipse and cover all the rest of it for me. 
But, my little Rose, you couldn’t care so much for 
me if 1 were one tone of one string; if I were that 
good dummy we spoke of. How tired of me you 
would become! I hold you just by reason of these 
things you don’tapprove. And, anyway, you can't 
change the spots of the leopard.” 

‘There is no leopard in the case,” she murmured. 
‘The only thing is that I can’t believe you love me, 
when you could be with me, and be with Maurice 
and Lilia and my father too, and you prefer to play 


“CAN'T YOU TRUST ME, ROSE?”—Drawwn sy Avoert E. Sreanca, 
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bowls with common idlers, and to sit in the tavern talking 
with people not fit for you to know 

‘‘That is just what 1 say. It takes all sorts of people to 
make a world—and I acquaint myself with the world. Of 
course they are not fit for you toknow. But if I extract all 
the honey there is in every flower and bring it to you, why 
do you exact more ?” ; : 

‘“‘T have all the honey I want,” she said, half poutir 
half laughing 

‘Then what are you complaining of?” he asked, laugh 
ing too. ‘‘ Can't you trust me, Ros« 

And there, smiling in each other’s eyes, love uppermost 
once more, it ended for the time. But only for the time 





Presently there was discontent abroad that the y phy 
sician was not to be found where he should be, and was 
neglecting his patients, and rumor of strange chings w 
brought to the old colleague, who took it upon him gravely 
and gently to deal with the reprobate. But Lawrence drew 
himself up with dignity, and declined to have his personal 
habits made the subject of conversation Chen thin 

more smoothly for a little. Club-rooms and the taver: \ 


less of Lawrence, and Dragoner took him and Mauric¢ 
long spins into the country, and as he saw more and n 


of the lofty purity and stainless quality of Maurice, a gloom 
began to oppress him, as if he saw a gulf between them 
‘* What is the use?” he said to Maurice. ‘‘ Why not take 


your pleasure where you can get it 

‘‘It isn’t pleasure,” said Maurice ; ‘‘ it is insanit 

‘** Death is the end of life hummed Lawrence, “ ‘ Ah 
why should life all labor be ?’” 

‘‘Are you going downward with the beasts, then, Law 
rence?” 





‘I tend that way,” he said, careless] Come, now 
Maurice; you're the only thing that staggers me. t 
the finest development of matter I know, and what freak of 
the gods makes you destructible? If it wasn’t that I can’t t 
where you end and spirit begins, 'd give the whole th 


up, and go to the dogs my own way 


‘* And Rose?” 


Yes,” said Lawrence, his face darkening Rose. Sor 
times I think it will end by her throwing me over And tl 
best thing for her. And then facilis! The fact is, I’ve | 


a fatal push, thrust, impetus, given to me somewhert 
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‘here is no such impetus. It was all in 
your letting go in those medical student days 
All the impetus there is lies in the dust of 
which we are made, or rather that is always 
pulling us back.” 

‘*Much pulling back it has done for you 
Maurice.” 

‘Ah, you don't know! But then IT had 
Lilia.” 

‘*And I have Rose, and am losing her,” 
cried the other I am losing her, and my- 
self too, because | have no power over this 
devil of thirst in me, this love of chance in 
dice and cards, these mad excitements in 
which only I am alive, and which are my 
master.” 

‘* There is always one moment in which 
you are master; the last moment before the 
fall. Plant your will there, Lawrence. Say 
it is Rose, home, children, health, happiness 
respect, success. Say it is loftier life beyond 
this 

There were tears in Lawrence's eyes, but 
they dashed away like a sun-shower in the 
laugh that rose to his lips. *‘ Maurice, now 
man to man and no paltering,” said he, ‘‘do 
you really look out for a life beyond this?” 

As | look for life beyond this moment 
here. Has creation worked from fire-mist 
up to this for nothing? It ¢% nothing if it 
ends here, Lawrence 

Yes. It is a long way from protoplasm 
to you, Maurice,” he assented, with a sigh 

And it is a ‘long way from me to the 
angel Dante would have painted; to the 
cherub who ‘ points to God with his paired 
half-moon wings’; but I am on the way 

*A few adhering rivets loosed, upsprings 

The angel, sparkles off his mail, and rings 
Whirled from each delicatest limb.’ 
1}o you suppose the human race came to 
flower in the man who wrote those words to 
end there? Impossible! He is going on. | 
amgoingon, Angel, orspirit, orman. Don't 
make me wait for you, Lawrence.” 

You will have to wait,” exclaimed Law 
renee, with half a sob ‘You will have to 
wait the eternal years themselves before I 
catch up with you, Maurice.” 

And perhaps it was because he felt so bad 
ly about it that the old doctor was sent for 
that night to take charge of a critical case 
where his young colleague evidently did not 
know what he was doing. 

Affairs were going rapidly from bad to 
worse, and Rose saw the way beginning to 
close round her with a terrible darkness 

** Well,” he said, when she spoke of ber 
foreboding, ‘‘ are you going to send me adrift, 
Rose?” 

‘*No,” she answered. 
not live without you.” 

‘Then be patient till I have had my fling 
out, as I told you. Don't you suppose I 
would stop if I could? There comes an end 
to everything.” And he went away singing: 


“When I could 


***God help me! Save I take my part 
Of danger on the roaring sea 
A devil rises in my heart 
‘ar worse than any death to me. 


How fine he was as he looked at her with 
the smile flashing round his glittering teeth 
and out of the blue fire of his eye, with the 
his head like that of some young Greek 
light on his close-cropped yellow curls, with 
vod! And she found herself singing over 
again, 

“*Tn some sweet year, 
In some sweet sphere 
Afar from here, 

I wait you, dea 

Yes. But what was thishe said? And then 
a quick indignation burned through her to 
think of the ruin he was making. She must 
wait for him to destroy himself, and when 
sin was impossible by reason of wasted mid 
and body and strength, receive him as if all 
were right. Her life must be shadowed, her 
happiness set at naught, her youth Jost, hei 
heart broken, while he destroyed himself 
with drinking bouts and poker chips. Ina 
flame of anger she called him back, and said 
as much. 

res,” he answered, gloomily; ‘‘that is 
about it. You are apart of me. I don't see 
that you can help it 
1 will help it!” she exclaimed. “I will 
not be a part of waste and sin and corrup- 
tionand—” And she rushed out of the room 
and the spell of his presence. 

**Do you mean it, Rose?” he cried. 

And when no answer came, and she did 
not return, and no face all asparkle wiih 
laughs and blushes and tears looked in the 
door again, as often after their jars, even 
when he had waited a long while, he took 
up his hat and left the house 

It was a very disordered individual that 
Maurice found that evening coming out of 
the public-house and going toward his 
phaeton where Dragoner stood pawing the 
ground, and one entirely unfit to guide that 
infuriated animal 

“Get in! Get in!’ he cried to Maurice 
And in spite of an endeavor to expostulate, 
and request that he would send the horse 
round to the stables and walk home with 
him, and perhaps in order to avoid a scene 
in that place, and perhaps thinking he might 
control Lawrence if once beside him in the 
open air, Maurice found himself presently in 
the phaeton and whirling away, with Drag- 
oner pulling at the bit wild for flight, and 
Lawrence wilder still in a fury of half-delir 
ious words. 

**Now I will show you what the crea- 
ture’s made of,” he said. ‘‘De Soto shod 
his horse with silver. Dragouer is shod with 
fire. I'm in great trouble, Maurice. Drag- 






oner is all T have to take me out of trouble. 
It is the old dragon himself that carries peo- 
ple into high mountains. Dragoner can do 
better than that, for if he stopped short he 
would carry us into eternity 
you winged wonder!” 

And suddenly a team, dashing out of the 
deep blackness of shadow into the glare of 
the electric hght, crashed upon them with a 
shock as of two worlds coming together 
One second the great brute rose with all his 
wild outlines black and mighty in the light, 
and then indeed two worlds had crashed to- 
gether, this world and that dark unknown 
one beyond; for when Maurice was lifted 
from the roadside, where he had been 
thrown, he was quite dead. 

rhe next day a curt note addressed to Dr. 
Lawrence Rivers informed him that his pro- 
fessional connection was severed, and his re 
lation to Dr. Lothian’s family was at an end. 

‘IT am dead too,” cried Lawrence, in de 
spair, ‘‘ And the places that knew me shall 
know me no more. Oh, Rose! oh, Rose ! 
oh, Rose! And leaving everything as it 
was, With Rose’s ring still upon his finger, 
Lawrence Rivers disappeared that day, and 
whether he were in life or death no one in 
all that region round about could say. 

With the shock and the bewilderment, 
they said, Lilia was benumbed at first. But 
Was it not, indeed, that she was exalted’ 
Possibly the habit of a whole lifetime went 
with her still, and to her sublimated percep 
tions Maurice was still beside her. That ter- 
rible word “ never” had no meaning for her. 
If she wept, none saw her tears. And she 
refused with horror to wear crape, as an act 
of infidelity. ‘‘ Do not call it an accident,” 
she said once. ‘‘ There are no accidents. It 
is harder for Lawrence than for you and me. 
Do you think | hold him responsible? He 
loved Maurice; he would rather it had been 
himself. And Lawrence is as dear to me to 
day as he was before it all.” The ouly evi- 
dence of sharp pain she gave was when she 
unstrung Maurice’s violin and the strings ut 
tered a harsh vibration to her fingers, and 
she hid her face and her ears, shivering from 
head to foot ‘You suffer more than I, my 
poor Rose,” she said later, clasping her sis 
ter, for she was the one who had all the 
strength. At twenty years her being was 
desolated. All the fair uses of this life were 
closed to her, the sweet earth made void and 
its pleasant habits forbidden, and by some 
heaven-born force she rose superior to all that 
loss and deprivation 

‘I have not lost him,” she simply an 
swered, if any would condole with her, and 
there was no more to be said. Only when 
she played or sang or listened to music, you 
saw that she was with her lover still. ‘‘It 
is what music is for,” she said to Rose hing 
afterward. ‘‘It seems to me that music is 
the speech of the soul, the voice of those emo 
tions too lofty for mortal words. These res- 
onances and reverberations that go out into 
space and reach from spirit to spirit are the 
plane of the communion of saints. I meet 
Maurice there.” 

But she said nothing of such as this in the 
early time, but bent all her powers to the con- 
soling of Rose, who, wrapped in sorrow, felt 
not only that she had lost Lawrence and her 
love, but that he himself was lost, plunged in 
what heil of despair and sin she knew not; 
Lawrence, whose wrong-doing had been the 
death of Maurice, and the destruction of 
all Lilia’s hopes and joys. And that was 
more to her than all the rest. She felt, with 
Lilia, that simple loss was light and slight be- 
side this fact of the wrong done, the life taken, 
the joy annihilated, the misery created, the 
sin and guilt of it all. Although Lilia for 
vave, she could not. She could overlook the 
injury to herself,to him; but when she looked 
at Lilia, she could forgive no more. And 
yet she loved him still with all her heart. 
How she lived through that year she never 
knew. Torn this way and that by these va 
rious passions of love and grief, of shame 
and horror, of Jonging and suspense as well, 
she lost consciousnéss at last ina fever which 
threatened her reason, and which, both Lilia 
and her father hoped, had burned out all the 
body of her emotions, and left her only a 
memory of them 

And after that the days and the years went 
on with aslow,sad monotony. The two sisters 
made the way smooth for their father, helped 
him in the care of cases too poor for the hire 
of nurses, went now and then for a visit to 
their aunt at the Brunswick in town, when 
they heard the music they desired, and came 
back to their father, their flowers, their books, 
their colorless and eventless lives. 

And in all this time no word of Lawrence. 
Could he have been so utterly lost if he were 
alive? Rose came at last to think of him 
too as dead, but never with Lilia’s repose and 
confidence, and always with a wild unsatis 
fied longing after him, after the touch of his 
hand, the sound of his voice. 

One year passed thus, and another—nine of 
them in all; and Rose in her twenty-seventh 
year was lovelier than in her early days, the 
pensive droop of lid and lip only adding to 
the charm of blush and glance, of snowy 
brow and dusky eye. Perhaps it was be- 
cause she held that there are no accidents 
that Lilia’s eye was caught one day, when 
glancing at an old newspaper that came across 
her way, by the name of Rivers, and then, as 
she looked more closely, by mention of the 
heroic conduct of a physician of that name 
in a plague-stricken Southern city. That 
night, Rose, all unconscious, having gone up- 
stairs, oppressed with she knew not what 
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gloom and depression, but one that seemed 
to belong to the late Lenten days, Lilia had 
a long hour's conversation in his study with 
the old doctor, he reluctant, she insistent. 
‘*It may not be he.” her father said, ‘* And 
if it is, it was only his professional duty. 
And let her alone; she is happy now.” 

‘*Far from it,” said Lilia. ‘‘ Hungry and 
forlorn, but making the best of life. And 
there is no risk; if he is still the same, all is 
as before. But if there has been a change, 
anu there must have been if this story is true, 
then the king shall have his own again, and 
Rose will be happy. Sometimes I think she 
would be happier with him, and as his wife, 
whether there has been a change or not.” 

** Lilia,” said her father, looking down at 
her with a hand on either shoulder, ‘* you 
are an angel!” 

“Oh no,” she answered, with the smile 
she always had for him, unconsciously using 
Maurice’s own words, ‘‘only, with all the 
rest of you, on the way to be one.” And 
the next Gay the doctor, after considerable 
grumbling and mumbling, for Rose’s benefit, 
as to the folly of having medical conventions 
so far away, announced that he was going 
on a journey, and might be gone ten days. 

There was a sense of spring in the air now, 
of long high sunlight and blue skies, snow 
melting on distant hills, swelling buds and 
glances of robins’ wings, and that freshness of 
hope in every heart that comes on the thrill 
sweeping through the old planet with the 
pulse of her vernal equinox. It was Easter, 
and Rose had helped Lilia dress the church, 
and had massed the lilies round the chance} 
there as never before; and she had trembled 
to the glad pealing of the organ, and had 
bowed herself in prayer with the others, and 
yet she could not have told why that Easter- 
day had given Lilia such heavenly peace, 
and left her so full of unrest. Knowing no 
thing, either, of a telegram her sister had re 
ceived that afternoon, Rose wondered what 
new spell had come over Lilia, what guise 
of light and gladness, and why she spoke so 
much of Laygence—of Lawrence, whom she 
herself vainly strove to forget. 

‘*Why should you forget him?” said Lilia. 
‘“If he came in this door would he like it 
that you forgot?” 

*‘ He cannot come in this door,” said Rose 
“You know he must be dead.” 

** Would you rather one told you he-lived, 
or that he came and stood before you him 
self’ You would feel then that he was 
more a spirit than a mortal?” persisted the 
other, putting on the fire the last splinters of 
the drift-wood they had brought from the 
beach last year 

‘Lilia, how can you torment me so?” 
cried Rose. ‘‘I believe that I should die of 
joy either way.’ 

But Lilia bent then and kissed her sis 
ters forehead, and went softly out of the 
room, holding the door open a moment and 
closing it gently behind her. And when 
Rose glanced up again, there, leaning an 
arm on the mantel, irradiated by the reflec 
tion of the fire, and gazing down at her with 
a smile where inexpressible joy and melan 
choly mingled, stood Lawrence—Lawrence, 
yet not the same Lawrence; the features of 
the Greek god still, and still the blue flame 
in the eye, but the short curls close to the 
head all a crop of iron gray; the great frame 
broadened and strengthened—the tenderness 
and sadness of the smile—ah ! it was quite 
another Lawrence; the same flesh and blood, 
but quite another life and love. 

‘Oh, Lawrence!” she cried, ‘‘ you are 
risen from the dead!’ 

‘But all those that are risen from the 
dead do not deserve heaven,” he said. 

‘*And how you have suffered!” she whis- 
pered. 

‘*They do suffer who are in the grave 
with their sins,” he said. ‘‘If rising out of 
them is rising from the dead— If it is real- 
ly 1— For from the moment I looked on 
Maurice’s white face, and knew what I had 
done, I have been another man.” 

She was motionless because it was impos 
sible to move. He too was silent again, the 
burden too much for speech. ‘‘A grace- 
less wretch before,” he said, huskily, in a 
moment or two, ‘‘from that hour I have 
lived not unworthy of you. Your father 
came for me. Lilia has given me the kiss 
of peace—Lilia living her life of an angel 
here in communion with angels there. But 
you, Rose, oh! how can you forgive me?” 

‘“‘Oh, Lawrence,” she cried, ‘how much 
more I love you for it all!” And then they 
were in each other’s arms, the drift-wood 
fire scattering about them its swift flashes of 
the breaking lustres of ruby and sappbire 
and emerald from the flames brighter for 
the storm and wreck and deep seas of which 
they were born, as their own love and joy 
were stronger for the sorrows that had bro- 
ken over them. 

‘It is sweeter, it is dearer, than that night 
ten years ago under the summer trees,” mur 
mured Lawrence. ‘‘It is like a new be- 
trothal beyond the grave, the grave of your 
griefs, for you shall never shed another tear 

—the grave of my ill-doing. It borrows from 
the eternal, for this renewing of our love is 
the mortal putting on immortality.” 

And those who on Easter-Monday were 
bidden to the wedding festival, and heard 
the solemnity and strength of Lawrence’s 
tones, felt as Rose had felt, as if he were 
one risen from the dead indeed. And look- 
ing at Lilia, white and radiant against the 
white and radiant lilies, her face the cast of 
that sweet sorrow which is so near immortal 


joy, they could have believed that she saw 
not those two lovers kneeling with the earth 
glories of many colors falling over them 
through the stained altar glass, but that 
white star-spirit of her love so long one of 
the angels that in heaven do always behold 
the face of the Father. 


KITTY’S EASTER. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 
Bh Lord has risen! The Lord has risen! 
The Lord has risen indeed!” 
The Easter bells are ringing, 
The Easter choir is singing, 
The church is white with lilies, but Kitty does 
not heed, 
“For how in Easter ean I share? 
She savs. “DPve nothing new to wear.” 
And so, with sighs and pouting, 
She sits there vexed and doubting, 
And does not trv to heed 
The voice each breeze is bringing, 
To Heaven itself upwinging 
The song the choir is singing, 
“The Lord is risen indeed !” 


TWO EARLY AMERICAN COME. 
DIES AND THEIR WRITERS. 
BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 

* Ourself will mingle with society.” 

-—Macebeth, Act I11., Scene IV. 


V ERY few of our earlier native dramatists 

followed the fashion set by Mrs. Mow- 
att in writing original plays of American so- 
cial life. ‘ Plays of contemporaneous so- 
ciety,” as they were called, were popular and 
fairly successful here; but they were the 
charming home comedies of men like Byron 
or Robertson, thoroughly English in charac- 
ter and tone, or they were taken from the 
French and the German, with purely Conti 
nental incidents and scenes. Some of these 
were ‘‘localized,” and became cruel libels 
upon American men and manners, except 
such as are influenced by the worship of 
The Mighty Dollar, or such as are to be found 
only in Our Boarding-houses, and Under the 
Gas-light. The New York play - goer of 
thirty years since looked in vain upon the 
stage for the domestic stories of American city 
and country life which he found in the then 
new novels of Theodore Winthrop, or in the 
then familiar poems of Dr. Holland. Until 
Joshua Whitcomb appeared we saw no Amer- 
ican Peter Probity in an American Chimney 
Corner: and until Bronson Howard and Da 
vid Lloyd and Brander Matthews and Edgar 
Fawcett began to write American plays we 
saw no American Haversack in an American 
Old Guard, not even an American Peter 
Teazle or an American John Mildmay, while 
we could not help feeling that Sti Waters 
Run as Deep in this country as they run ip 
the old, and that the School for Seandal in 
real life has as many graduates and under- 
graduates in the United States as it has any 
where else 

If an American character was drawn at 
all, he was too apt to be a Solon Shingle or a 
Mose; if an American play was written at all, 
its scenes were laid on Sandy Bars, or in the 
false and unhealthful atmosphere of Sara- 
toga or Long Branch. While London map- 
agers presented Orange Blossoms and Two 
Roses, the managers of New York and Bos- 
ton set Diamonds and Pears. The English 
flowers were fresh and fragrant; the Ameri 
can jewels, although they had a certain spar- 
kle, were too often paste. The exotics flour- 
ished and bloomed on our soil for a time, it 
is true; but if they had been native buds they 
would have withered in a week, or else, like so 
many other indigenous plants, have been left 
to waste their sweetness in the pigeon-holes of 
managers’ desks. So strong was this unnat- 
ural prejudice against the production of an 
American picture of American home life 
upon the American stage that in one of the 
brightest American comedies ever written 
Mr. Hurburt was forced to go abroad with 
his characters, and to place his Americans tn 
Paris. 

All this is not so true of the stage of to-day 
as it was at the beginning of the second cen 
tury of our national drama. Scores of na- 
tive writers during the past decade or two 
have presented American plays which have 
been clean and clever and compatriotic, even 
if they have not yet become classic. By an 
original American play is here meant one 
which is the original work of an Aimerican 
author, whose incidents and scenes and char- 
acters are purely and entirely American, as 
distinguished from Spartacus, which is a 
Roman tragedy by an American, from Belle 
Lamar, which is an American comedy by an 
Irishman, and from Unele Tom's Cabin, which 
is certainly American, but is not an original 
play, being the dramatization of a familiar 
tale. 

It is rather a curious fact that the first three 
original ‘‘ society plays” which were in any 
way successful upon the American stage 
were from the pens of women—Mrs. Mow- 
att’s Fashion, Mrs. Bateman’s Self, and Miss 
Heron’s The Belle of the Season—and that 
since their production the name of a woman 
has very rarely appeared upon the bills as 
the author of a play. 

During the ten years which followed the 
first performance of Fashion it had a few 
rivals, comedies and dramas, satirical or oth- 
erwise, which treated, or pretended to treat, 
of that which asserts itself to be ‘‘ the higher 
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stratum of American society.” Among the 
longer-lived of them were * Extremes, a local 
New York play,” which ran for three weeks 
at the Broadway Theatre in 1850; a drama- 
tization of Mr. Curtis's Potiphar Papers, 
brought out at Burton’s Theatre in 1854, in 
- which Mr. Charles Fisher made a great hit 
% as Creamcheese; and Mr. De Walden’s Up- 
per Ten and Lower Twenty, also at Burton's 
in 1854, in which Mr. Burton himself, as 
Christopher Crookpath, a serious part, was 
a genuine surprise to his audience, and cre- 
; ated a profound impression. Hxtremes, how- 
‘ ever, by a Baltimore gentleman, was never 
E repeated here; the version of Mr. Curtis's 
work—happily called Our Best Society—was 
merely an adaptation; Mr. De Walden was 
not a native writer; and only one of these 
productions, and that one the least success- 
ful, was an original American play. 

‘Seif, an original New York comedy in 
three acts,” by Mrs. H. L. Bateman, was 
seen for the first time in New York at Mr. 
2 Burtou’s Chambers Street house, on the 27th 
; of October, 1856. The plot was slight, and 

the play was long and a trifle dull. It was 
i the story of a young girl (Mrs. E. L. Dav- 
enport) with a few thousands of dollars of 
her own, which both of her parents were de- 
termined to possess. She gave the money 
to her father (Mr. Charles Fisher); the mo- 
ther (Mrs. Amelia Parker) instigated the son 
: (Mr. A. Morton) to forge a check for the 
i amount; the forgery was discovered ; the girl, 
to save her mother and her brother, confessed 
the crime which she did not commit, and was 
turned out of doors in ignominy and disgrace, 
Mr. Burton, the traditional stage uncle, rescu- 
ing and righting her in the end. All of this 
was not new, was not cheerful, and, it is to 
be hoped, was not society, but it was received 
with great praise, and it took its place by the 
side of Mrs. Mowatt’s comedy in popular fa 
vor. Self was frequently repeated in New 
York, notably at Wallack’s Theatre, now the 
Star, in the summer of 1869, when it intro- 
duced Mr. John E. Owens as Unit, and where 
it ran for three weeks, Miss Effie Germon 
playing the heroine, and playing it well. Mr. 
Owens made of Unit what is called a ‘‘star 
part.” It gave him an opportunity for the 
display of his peculiar comedy powers, and he 
presented it with a variety and force of ex 
pression which was not always to be seen in 
his acting. In it he appealed more to the 
hearts of his audiences than in Solon Shin 
gle: and next to his Caleb Plummer, his Unit 
is the pleasantest and most perfect picture he 
has left in the memory of his friends. 

Mrs. Bateman was the daughter of Joseph 
Cowell, a well-known theatrical manager in 
the South and West, who came to this coun 
try from England in 1821, and whose Thirty 
Years among the Players is known to all col- 
lectors of dramatic books. She went upon 
the stage at New Orleans in 1837 or 1838, but 
did not long remain an actress, She was 
successful as a manager herself, and she was 
the author of Geraldine, a tragedy, and of a 
dramatization of Longfellow’s Heangeline 
For many years she was known only as the 
mother of the Bateman children 

At Winter Garden, on the evening of March 
12, 1862, Miss Matilda Heron produced for 
the first time 7’he Belle of the Season, adver 
tised as ‘‘a new and original home play,” and 
as written by Miss Heron herself. Its scenes 
were laid in the parks of Niagara and in Fifth 
Avenue drawing-rooms, but it suggested too 
many familiar plays of The Lady of Lyons 
school to be altogether free from the suspi- 
cion of imitation. That it came from Miss 
Heron’s own brain and pen, however, there 
could be little doubt; it had, as a literary 
production, many of the faults and virtues 
and strong characteristics so curiously blend- 
ed in the acting of its author. The pro- 
duction, as a whole, was what is termed 
‘‘emotional,” the part of the heroine being 
peculiarly so. Unquestionably Miss Heron 
wrote it to fit herself, and unquestionably it 
did not fit her so well as did Camille, upon 
which so much of her fame asan actress now 
rests. She had all of an author’s fondness 
for the part and for the play. She considered 
both her greatest works, and she produced 
the comedy many times in many cities of the 
Union, not always to the benefit of her purse 
or of her professional reputation; and when 
urged by her business manager to withdraw 
it altogether, she is said to have replied, with 
characteristic determination, that The Belle 
of the Season she wanted to play, The Belle of 
the Season she would play, and that when 
she died she wished nothing placed over her 
grave but the epitaph, ‘‘ Here lies The Belle 
of the Season !” 

Matilda Heron was one of the most re- 
markable actresses our stage has ever pro- 
duced. With an intensity and passion in her 
performances which, at times, were magnifi- 
cent and carried everything before them, she 
displayed professional shortcomings and in 
firmities which were often glaringand unpar 
donable, but she made and held, by the force 
of herown genius—and genius she certainly 
possessed —a position which few modern 
actresses have ever reached. Her personal 
faults were of the head rather than of the 
heart, and may they now rest lightly on 
her! 

Miss Heron’s immediate successors as na- 
tive playwrights of society dramas were Miss 
Olive Logan, with Surf, or Summer Scenes at 
Long Branch, at Daly’s Theatre in 1870; Mr. 
Bronson Howard, with Saratoga in 1870-1, 
with Diamonds in 1873, and with Moorcroft 
in 1874; Mr. James Steele Mackaye. with 
Marriage in 1873; and Mr. Audrew C. Wheel- 
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er, with 7wins,and Mr. Marsden, with Clouds, 
in1876. 

Anything like even an enumeration of the 
original American society plays written and 
produced here during the last ten or fifteen 
years is not possible within the limits of a 
single paper. They have been very many, 
and of all degrees of merit, the best and most 
creditable perhaps being Young Mrs. Win- 
throp, Old Love Letters, The Gold Mine, Es- 
meralda, Conscience, and The Charity Ball; 
but how long these are to live, and how they 
are to be regarded by the next generation—if 
the next generation has ever a chance to re- 
gard them at all—of course remains to be 
seen. Fushion, the first of the lot, survives 
only in its printed form, and the shell of the 
locust gives but a faint dry rattle, while the 
locust itself is as much alive as when 7’he 
School for Scandal was first seen in America 
over a century ago. Have we a Sheridan 
among us? Or is he still twenty years away? 


AT FOURSCORE. 
See illnstration on page 292. 


‘oo old peasant woman has had a hard 

and meagre life, rising early, lying down 
late, her interests narrow, her pittance of love 
sorrowfully small. Now she is but the wreck 
of her once sturdy self; she is feeble and 
almost sightless, yet not unhappy, for her 
daughter's child caresses and waits on her, 
the fowls step fearlessly about her skirts, and 
sometimes, aided by her staff, she can walk 
about a little, smell the fresh earth turned up 
by the piough, and return to sit in her oaken 
chair and thank the good God. 


SPRING BONNETS. 
See illustration on page 301. 


fe spring-like little bonnet which forms 

one of this group has a flat crown only 
of open lace straw banded with black velvet 
ribbon, a pointed diadem of yellow primroses 
taking the place of a brim. Some black lace 
is draped irregularly toward one side and se- 
cured with a jet clasp, and narrow lace scarfs 
are drawn forward from the middle of the 
back, where they are attached, and tied loose 
ly under the chin. 

Another bonnet shown is of black lace 
with pink. The brim of this is wider and 
flaring, with the edge softened by wide droop- 
ing lace; the lace is drawn in folds along 
the sides, its ends forming the strings. The 
shirred lace crown is framed in a horseshoe- 
shaped ornament of jet with pendants. A 
pink ribbon band and bow and bunches of 
pink blossoms are the trimming. 

The wide-brimmed black Jace round hat 
has a long-stemmed bunch of roses and honey- 
suckle tied to one side, with a black velvet 
ribbon bow, and strings of narrower velvet 
ribbon. 


A PLEASANT FOREIGN HOME. 
THXHERE is no place in Germany which af 
i fords a greater combination of advan 
tages for a prolonged residence for Ameri- 
1s, Whether in search of pleasure or educa- 
tion, than Cassel, a city of North Germany, 
beautifully situated on the river Fulda, sur- 
rounded by gently rolling hills, and within 
easy distance of many spots made interesting 
by historic and legendary lore. 

The city is of ancient origin, its earliest rec- 
ord dating from the year 812, when, however, 
it consisted of only a Saxon villa, with its 
numerou sdependencies. In 1277 Henry of 
Brabant, uncle of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
became its owner, and it immediately began 
to rise in importance. 

Among its long line of noteworthy rulers 
may we mention Philip the Magnificent, 
one of Luther’s stanchest adherents, and one 
of the two brave princes who went with him 
when he left the Diet hall at Worms. Un- 
der Moritz the Learned it attained a high 
degree of prosperity, which continued until 
the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War, 
though even in those trying times the city 
suffered comparatively little, it being so ably 
defended that the citizens boasted that the 
only enemies who entered its walls came 
nolens volens, with cords about their hands 
and feet. 

In 1866 it fell under the jurisdiction of 
Prussia, a fact which, though to this day un 
palatable to the old-fashioned Hessian, has 
assuredly redounded to the benefit of the city 
itself, 

For the old Hessian princes were conserv 
atives of the conservative. For foreigners 
they had no liking, but over their subjects 
they claimed the right to have a more than 
fatherly supervision, and, odd to say, their 
‘children ” liked it. If a Casselaner desired 
to freshen up his house with a new coat of 
paint, or had given his permission for the 
marriage of his daughter, the house must 
wait for its paint until the Landgrave decided 
what color would best suit his princely taste, 
and the ‘lass and her lover ” must also tarry 
for the nod of the ‘‘ father of his country” 
before they could know if the course of true 
love was to end in the calm waters of matri- 
mony, or sink in the maelstrom of disappoint- 
ed passion. So accustomed were the Cassel- 
aners to take counsel of the prince that when 
the Prussian commandant took charge of the 
city the citizens naturally turned to him. 

As those of us who have lived long in 
Prussia know, the military officers of that 
land are not exactly the impersonation of 








patience and gentleness, and only a few days 
sufficed to exhaust the good temper of Gen 
eral Von ——, so that when he was asked to 
give his gracious consent to a concert in one 
of the public beer- gardens of the city, his 
reply, with the addition of a forcible exple- 
tive, was, ‘‘ Yes; and you may also take off 
your boots to-night when you go to bed.’ 
That he was no more troubled with unne- 
cessary questions goes without saying 

The schools of Cassel are famous through- 
out Germany. The present Emperor and 
Prince Heinrich of Prussia spent two years 
at the Gymnasium The Real Schule is ad- 
mirably managed, and furnishes a very prac- 
tical training for the serious work of life. 
The difference between the two consists in 
this, that in the Gymnasium the dead lan- 
guages, and in the Real Schule the modern 
languages, take the precedence. 

The cost of education, as compared with 
English or American schools, is nominal. 
For an Ausliinder the terms are a trifle more 
than for a native, but only a mark or two a 
month. For instance, in the Jertia of the 
Real Schule the writer paid for her son eight 
marks (two dollars) a month, but he counted 
as a German, while for a young friend who 
went in as a foreigner, she paid about three 
dollars per month. This would make twenty- 
four and thirty-six dollars per annum, for 
the vacations are charged for as well as the 
working months. Music lessons by the most 
clever and experienced masters are never 
more than three or four marks an hour, while 
unexceptional advantages may be had in 
drawing and painting, both by private in- 
struction and in the academy, at very low 
rates. 

The picture-gallery is far above the aver- 
age, consisting principally of old masters. 
After Munich and Dresden, the Cassel gal 
lery contains the largest and best collection of 
old Dutch pictures to be found in Germany. 
The gallery is open free daily, and every pos 
sible facility is afforded the art student. 

The museum, the Stadt Library—from 
which books may be taken without money 
or price—the parks, and public gardens offer 
many and various attractions. The theatre 
and opera are admirably conducted and very 
cheap, good seats being from fifty to seventy 
five and even less by subscription. 
The theatre subscription concerts, the Kam- 
mermusik Concerts for classical music, ice 
fests in winter on the Au Lake or the river, 
open-air military concerts in summer, lec 
tures, under the auspices of the Kaufmiinn 
ische Verein, by the most celebrated literary 
men of Germany, Lesemuseum balls, mili 
tary balls, need only be mentioned to show 
how all tastes may be gratified, and at a cost 
which to a New- Yorker seems absurd. 


cents, 


Think of hearing Karl Franzos, Felix 
Dahn, or Riehl for twelve cents, or Wil 
helmj, Joachim, Rubenstein, or Von Biilow 


for fifty cents! 

A few villas have been built in the Eng 
lish quarter near St. Alban’s Church, but as 
yet étages are chiefly preferred. These may 
be had, according to size and location, at 
from six hundred to two thousand marks 
per annum, one mark being twenty-five 
cents, while furnished rooms and flats may 
be engaged by the mouth or year at moder 
ate prices. For those who prefer boarding, 
there are many pensions, whose prices vary 
from seventy-five marks to one hundred and 
fifty. Any inquiries regarding these mut 
ters will be answered by the secretary of the 
Fremden Verkehr Verein, a society special 
ly organized for the purpose of giving aid 
and advice to strangers. 

The markets of Cassel are excellent, fruit, 


flowers, fowls, vegetables, and eggs being 


cheap and abundant. Prime cuts of beef 
and mutton are from eighteen to twenty 
cents per pound; veal, twelve cents; and, in 


the season, turkeys, geese, and game are to 
be had very reasonably at the numerous 
delicatessen stores. 

Wages, too, are low, an excellent cook re 
ceiving forty-five to fifty dollars per annum; 
house-maids and nurses less than half. 

The neighborhood of Cassel offers many 
attractions, foremost among which is Wil 
helmshohe, a castle delightfully situated on 
the slope of a wooded mountain, in the 
midst of a park, than which is none more 
beautiful on the Continent, and which has 
been under cultivation since the eleventh 
century. 

There is a hunting castle, the Lowenburg, 
in the park, built in the style of a medizeval 
fortress. The rooms are quaint and beauti 
ful, and the outlook from the mullioned 
windows is delightful. The chapel is a 
gem, the stained glass, *‘ borrowed” from dif 
ferent country churches, being all antique: 
while the armory contains a collection quite 
equal in antiquity and interest to the famous 
Tower collection, though of course not so 
extensive. 

Above the castle and Liéwenburg,-on the 
summit of the Karlsberg, stands an octagon, 
surmounted by a colossal Hercules. The 
water-works of Wilhelmshdhe are the pride 
and glory of Cassel. The great cascade is 
formed by a stairway 280 metres long, over 
which the water flows in a silvery stream, 
emptying into the basin of Neptune at its 
foot. More than 800 steps lead up either side 
of the cascade, and rows of gigantic fir-trees 
line the greensward. The great fountain, just 
in the rear of the castle, throws its waters 200 
feet into the air, and is the finest in Europe 

The Casselaners are a frank, agreeable, cul 
tivated people, the very embodiment of gen 
erous hospitality toward strangers. Some- 
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what rigid in their ideas of etiquette among 
themselves, they are very lax in their require 
ments from foreigners. One has only to show 
friendly to find the doors of homes 
andl hearts thrown wide open to receive her 
The writer of this paper tinds it difficult to 
speak with coolness upon this subject, for 


herself 


after years of residence in Cassel she can re 
member only one unvarying succession of 
kindly deeds and simple friendly acts from 


Germans belonging to ‘‘all sorts and condi- 


tions of men.” L. P. Lewis 








THE WORD OF CHEER. 
BY ELA THOMAS 
[° t a kind word 
Else leave it st suid 
The world is thick w thorns for blooms, 
With stones where should be bread. 
The heartaches are so many, 
The hurts that men must bear 
And days bring heav is 
Of heavy anxious care 
It may with f vy sparkle 
Or glow with satire fi e, 
And they who may cheer you 
With praise as sweet as wine; 
But has it aught of eomfort 
This word of pen or tongue— 
Of help for those who struggle, 
Of hope for those who long 
The world needs sunshine, dearie, 
Sweet words that fall ce Ol 
Balm for its 0 is a-ble . 
Its souls bespent 
The world needs co rag lal if, 
Brave words of faith 1 cheer 
A cordial for its fainting 
Like nusic to the ea 
a) give s 1 is 
\ OV gcladn rin 
But lea Wsaid tong ‘ pen 
The ord that Sa stil 
THE VESTED FEMALE CHORISTERS 
OF ST. PETERS, BROOKLYN 


io illustration on page 296 will enable 
our readers to form a correct idea of thx 
general appearance of the female choristers 
as they enter the chancel of St. Peter’s Prot 
estant Episcopal Church, State Street, Brook 
lyn 

For more than a year past this church has 
had a vested choir of men and boys, with a 
contingent of female voices. These voices, 
however, owing to the position of the singers, 
were of but little except in parts of 
the pre cessional and recessional hymns. The 
behind the bassos, and 
separated from the main choir by an aisle 
four feet wide, leading from the robing-room 
to the church. Owing to local limitations, it 
was found impossible to provide suitable ac- 
commodation for this auxiliary choir in its 
proper place, namely, with the sopranos and 
altos, without invading the space between the 
choir and the sacrarium, where of 
course the appearance of ladies in ordinary 
costume would be, to say the least, incongru 


service, 


ladies occupied seats 


stalls 


OUS., 

A way out of the difficulty, however, hap 
pily presented itself. Recent accounts in 
church papers of the vesting of female sing 
ers in Australia and in England suggested 
the idea of trying the experiment in America 

Accordingly, on All-Saints’ Day last, when 
Gaul’s cantata, The Holy City, was rendered 
by the full choir of St. Peter’s, the female 
members, occupying the else forbidden space, 
appeared simply and tastefully robed in uni 
form vestments of white, wearing upon their 
heads small black cashmere caps somewhat 
resembling the beretta 


On this occasion the 


garment worn was 
the ordinary ‘‘ cotta,” so that, with the ex 
ception of the covering for the head, male 


and female singers were robed alike 

The experiment was deemed in all respects 
so successful that the rector decided to con 
sult his wardens and vestrymen as to the ad 
visability of making the change permanent 
All indications seemed to favor such action 
—the effectiveness of the female voices was 
greatly increased; the general aspect of the 
united choirs was pleasing and harmonious; 
on all sides were heard expressions of lively 
satisfaction; the choir master and his choris 
ters, both male and female, were enthusias 
tically in favor of the new departure. This 
last fact, indeed, was especially emphasized, 
the choir memorializing the rector on the 
subject, and requesting him ‘‘to submit the 
matter to the vestry for their earnest consid 


eration The choir master also urged the 
change, saying, among other things: ‘‘I am 
heartily: in favor of the move....While 
musical critics disagree on almost every 


point, they all acknowledge that the blending 
of women’s voices with those of men and 
boys produces a quality of tone far superior 
to that of men and boys alone, as women’s 
voices are full and strong just where the boy’s 
are weakest. We have fully experienced the 
advantage of the combination, and most cer- 
tainly the women should be seated where 
they can do the most good.” 

The letter with the words, ‘‘ Put 
them the [female voices] where they ought 
to be, and we will improve the music fifty 
per cent.” In due course the matter came 
before the vestry, which after careful con- 
sideration and full discussion adopted the 
change by unanimous vote. 


closes 
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FEMALE VESTED CHORISTERS AT 


The question of suitable vestments was next to be consid 
ered. For various reasons it was thought expedient to have 
a distinctive garment for the female singers. The ‘‘ cotta” 
is the traditional garment for men and boys; why not have 
a special and suitable robe for women and girls? It was so 
decided, and the result is the garment now ip use. It is a 
loose-fitting robe of fine white muslin, patterned somewhat 
after the new-style ulster, and reaching just below the knee 
The back,which is partially fitted to the figure, is shirred, 
while a narrow rolling collar shows in front a V-shaped por 
tion of the black dress over which the robe is worn. The 
sleeves are wide and flowing, not unlike those of a surplice, 
but perhaps more after the pattern of the ‘‘ angel sleeve.” 
The simple and tasteful cashmere cap has been retained, 
as it was found impossible to improve upon it in shape and 
style. Some covering for the head was necessary, and any- 
thing more modest and seemly it would be difficult to find. 


PETER’S CHURCH (PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL), 


By-the-way, it may be mentioned that both robe and cap are 
of home device and manufacture, the sole cost being for ma- 
terial 

The tout ensemble of the female choir is now decidedly 


becoming. There is nothing striking or incongruous; no- 
thing which violates the strictest canons of taste. Each lady 
is expected to wear a black dress beneath her robe. This 
takes the place of the cassock used by male members. Ear 
rings are not to be worn, and only the most simple and incon- 
spicuous pins, brooches, etc., for the hair and neck, so that 
no jewelry shall be noticed upon the person. As far as pos- 
sible all cause for hostile criticism has been removed, and 
but for the caps, the shape of the robe, and the separate though 
simultaneous entrance and departure of the female choir, it 
would be difficult to distinguish between them and the male 
members; indeed, many visitors are not a little puzzled as it 
is. So far as St. Peter’s is concerned, therefore, the change 


BROOKLYN.—Drawn sy C. Dana Gipson. 


has come to stay, the more especially as the choir master’s 
pledge bids fair to be abundantly redeemed, for it must be 
admitted that the music is well on the way toward the prom 
ised improvement 

Nor does it seem unlikely, from present indications, that 
other parishes will adopt the new order. The rector has 
received many letters from clergymen and clioir masters ask 
ing for particulars, and already All-Souls’ Church, New 
York, has made the change, with certain modifications. St. 
George’s, New York, has adopted the robe and cap of St. 
Peter's, and will have its women singers vested by Easter, 
nor would it be surprising if before long vested choirs of 
male and female voices were the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. It may be stated that Rev. Lindsay Parker, rector of 
St. Peter’s, will be pleased to give any information that may 
be desired upon the subject by those who contemplate mak- 
ing the change, with which he is so entirely satisfied. 
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WHITE LILACS. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


YEAR ago, a vear ago 
mt She stood beneath the lilac-tree, 


Her face with light and life aglow, 
And pulled the branches down for me, 
The blossoms showed against her hai 
Like fairy feathers, crisp and white; 
She looked so radiant and so fair, 
With flashing smile and glances bright. 


Now here the lilacs bloom again; 

They crown the tall and branching stem ; 
Fragrant and pure in sun and rain, 

A stately, Spotiess diadem. 


But where is she who stood below 

And bent the white plumes down to me ? 
Ah, mournful question! Wail and woe 
Come sighing through the lilac-tree. 


Those eyes are sweet and bright no mor 





They closed ere Spring had breathed its balin ; 
That living smile that flashed before 


Is cold in death’s eternal calm. 


t 


And now above her greening grave, 

With other flowers by mourners strewed, 
The lilac feathers softiy 
And perfume all the solitude. 


wave, 


For life has gone and love has fled; 
And yet the year comes round again, 
Whatever futile tears are shed, 

Whatever hearts are broke with pain 


There is no grief in flower or field; 
No memory hath the lilac-tree ; 

Not hope nor help the roses yield, 
Nou weeps the dew for loves that flee 


Yet these themselves shall one dav die, 
When the wide heavens together roll; 
And all this beauteous earth and sky 
Shall perish like a flaming scroll. 


But she who bent the lilac bough, 
Who sleeps to-day beneath the sod, 
Shall live with glorv on her brow, 
And greet me when I go to God. 


DAFFODILS. 
The Story of an Laster-Sundap. 
BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 
Zs RE there always just two daffodil buds 
£ in that bunch under the east window, 
Aunt Justinia?” 

Miss Romeyne Goddard stood pensively 
looking down in the yellow glow of the soft 
March weather at two daffodil buds, which 
had just revealed themselves above the warm 
brown earth among a cluster of tiny barren 
leaves. 

‘‘Oh no,” responded Miss Justinia God 
dard, a little argumentatively, as though her 
daffodils had been maligned. ‘‘ Sometimes 
there are a good many. Then again there 
aren't any, and I think the plant may die; 
but it doesn’t. It always comes up some- 
how.” 

‘*There were just two buds on it when I 
was here before.” 

Miss Romeyne looked dreamily off into the 
distance. 

“How you do remember, Romeyne!” ex 
claimed her aunt, staring at her. ‘‘It is fif- 
teen years this month since you were here 
before. Why, I can't even remember how 
many buds there were under this window 
last year. It is my sewing window too.” 

‘* The buds were blasted that year, I recol- 
lect. They never came to anything,” her 
niece added, a litle under her breath. ‘‘ But 
what is that noise?” she exclaimed, in a dif- 
ferent tone. ‘‘ Poor little Le Roy! Some- 
thing has happened to him.” 

A boy of perhaps eight or nine came slow- 
lv around the corner of the old house as she 
spoke. He was weeping profusely, and 
shrieking at the top of his voice. 

‘‘T presume he has liad some trouble about 
a postage-stamp,” suggested Miss Justinia, 
not unkindly, but with perfect composure. 

‘*T’'ve — lost — my — new — Guatemala — 
stamp,” sobbed*Le Roy. 

“There! J told you so!” ejaculated Miss 
Justinia. ‘‘If Le Roy Goddard cries, or if 
he laughs, there's always a postage-stamp at 
the bottom of it.” 

Le Roy went on to detail in the pauses be- 
tween his heart-broken wails exactly how 
he had lost the stamp. He ended by imply- 
ing that the only way of quieting him was a 
financial one, as his special friend, Guy Rice, 
‘down by the village,” had a Guatemala 
stamp at his disposal, but charged an exor- 
bitant price for it, refusing to ‘‘ trade.” 

‘I cannot give you any more money to 
buy stamps with,” said his aunt, severely. 
‘* You must learn to be more careful.” 

Le Roy began to wail more fiercely than 
ever, but he relaxed a little as his cousin 
Romeyne put her hand into her pocket. 

** Here, dear,” she said, indulgently, ‘‘ run 
along and buy your stamp.” 

** You will spoil him, Romeyne,”’ protested 
Miss Justinia. 

‘That is just what you used to say of Jus- 
tin,” retorted her niece, good-humoredly; 
** but I didn’t.” 

** You beat all to remember,” said her aunt 
again. Justin had been the only son of her 
favorite brother. He had been named for 
her, and brought up by her. He was in busi- 
ness in the city, and as his wife had died 
when their only child, Le Roy, was very 





young, he had been put under the care of his 
aunt, as his father had been before him. 

Miss Justinia aud her niece, who had come 
to her from New York only the day before, 
had been standing throughout all of the in- 
terview with Le Roy, beside the daffodils; 
but now they began to move away over the 
brown turf toward the large old-fashioned 
garde n 4 

‘Fifteen years!” mused Romeyne God- 
dard aloud. ‘** lL can’t believe that it has been 
even one year. Everything seems just about 
the same. Lent had just begun then, and it 
is not half gone now. I was twenty then, 
but I don’t feel so very much older now. 
Justin was capering about here then, and 
now we have Le Roy. Justin used to be de- 
voted to n Do you remember, Aunt Jus- 
tinia 

‘I remember how he used te carry your 
letters to the post oflice,” remarked her aunt, 
with some sternness, ‘* Well, thank fortune, 
that affair never amounted to anything.’ 

A delicate color crept up Romeyne God- 
dard’s refined but strongly marked face. 

‘Why do you say that, Aunt Justinia ?” 
she demanded, with unexpected emphasis. 

‘* Why—why—because it wasn’t a suitable 
thing,” stammered her aunt, taken by sur- 
prise. 

‘But what was there about George Ober 
that was unsuitable?” continued Romeyne, 
her gray eyes flashing a little. ‘* He was not 
rich, and so my father did not like him; for 
my poor father was determined that I should 
marry a millionaire. Why do you suppose 
he felt so, Aunt Justinia, when he knew that 
1 should have enough anyway? And was 
there anything else against George Ober? 
You knew his family when they lived here. 
I don’t suppose you ever saw George after 
his boyhood ?” 

‘Yes, I did. I saw him just once. It 
was in this very garden, that very spring. 
You had not been gone a week.” 

‘That spring!” said Romeyne Goddard, 
slowly. What do you mean, Aunt Jus- 
tiniay You saw bim—here? And you 
never told me?” 

There was an old stone bench under an 
apple-tree, just on the edge of the garden. 
Romeyne sank down upon this bench, and 
nervously pulled her aunt down beside der 

** Tell me about it,” she demanded. 

** Why, child,” remoustrated Miss Justinia, 
bristling a little at her niece’s tone, *‘ there 
isn’t any more to tell; that is, much. He 
just came—came right out here into the gar 
den, where I was puttering about just as I 
am to-day, and asked for you.” 

‘For me! And I never knew his ship 
had come in at all!” 

There was a hint of tears in the dignified 
Miss Goddard’s voice. Her aunt looked at 
her in dismay. 

‘ Your father and mother didn’t want you 
to know. Your father told me so himself, 
when you went home; and he said, too, that 
there was a prospect of a great match for you 
there. I supposed that you had fallen in 
with that. Girls generally do.” 

‘*Oh, that was such a spindling, silly fel- 
low!” exclaimed Romeyne Goddard, in dis 
gust. “I never thought of it for a mo 
ment. I don’t know how father and mother 
could—” 

The hint of tears became more _ pro- 
nounced, Her aunt looked at her sharply 
and disapprovingly. 

‘“Romeyne Goddard! At your age, and 
your father not dead a year yet, and your 
mother gone long ago! How can you go on 
80? 

“T’m not blaming them,” declared the 
younger woman, the tears rolling down her 
cheeks in good earnest now. Sut tell me 
what he said, every word.” 

‘*Every word! Why, child, that was fif- 
teen years ago.” 

‘But sometimes we remember what hap- 
pened twenty years ago better than we do 
what happened last week. Can’t you think?” 

Think! Miss Justinia could not forget it 
if she should try. She had hoped and sup 
posed, in her blind devotion to Romeyne’s 
father, that her niece had forgotten her old 
lover long ago. It had not occurred to this 
good woinan until this moment that perhaps 
Romeyne had lived single all these years be- 
cause of that handsome young lieutenant. 

‘** Well,” proceeded Miss Justinia, gazing 
disapprovingly into her nivce’s eager face, 
‘*this young fellow, as I was saying, all 
rigged up in his uniform, came striding 
around the corner of the house there, lifting 
his hat, and asking, in the most breathless 
way, for you. Then he went on to inquire 
about the young man you were going to 
marry. You see, your father had written 
him just what he had written me, and had 
told him that his daughter, under the cir 
cumstances, desired to close the correspond- 
ence with Lieutenant Ober.”’ 

Oh, Aunt Justinia! Well?” 

‘*And the young man’s face was rather— 
well—pale, and I felt sorry for him. I fan- 
cied he couldn't quite see when he went 
away, and I thought you oughtn’t to have 
flirted with him so hard.” 

‘**Flirted!” said the younger woman. 
“You ought to have known me better, Aunt 
Justinia. And why didn’t you tell me this 
fifteen years ago?” 

‘*T didn’t like to write it,” explained Miss 
Justinia, with some dignity; ‘‘and I didn’t 
see you again—not till your mother died— 
was it three years afterward? And I haven't 
seen you since, have 1? You know, Ro- 
meyne, that I'm odd; I don’t pretend lm 
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not; I just live right here in the old home- 
stead, and I don’t go out of the gate once a 
month, except to the little gray chapel yon- 
der. I don’t journey unless I have to. It’s 
a hard day’s ride from here to New York, 
and I don’t go unless there’s a funeral or 
something uncommon. But I’ve asked you 
to come here again and again.” 

‘* Yes; and now perhaps you can guess 
why I haven’t come,” confessed the younger 
woman, the despairing tone in which she 
had spoken hitherto changing to one of re- 
bellion. ‘I felt as though my life had been 
spoiled, and it happened here. I always 
loved the old place itself, and I always loved 
you, Aunt Justinia, but I might as well tell 
you the whole story, at our age. George 
Ober was the only man I ever wanted to 
marry. Father couldn't understand it; but 
I have always measured my feeling for other 
men by the feeling I had for George Ober, 
and I never cared half so much for any one 
else as I did for him. Maybe you know 
how it is from experience, Aunt Justinia. 
We are two old maids together ”—a pitiful 
look came into Romeyne’s gray eyes—‘“‘ but 
you are so strong and self-contained that you 
never would pour it all out so foolishly as I 
do.” 

She ceased, for an acute shadow passed 
over her aunt’s thin face, though she said 
nothing. No, Miss Justinia could not ‘‘ pour 
it all out so.””. She wished devoutly that she 
could, 

‘I wonder how he had happened to come 
up here?” Romeyne began again, abruptly. 

‘*Oh, there are some Obers down in the 
village here—cousins of his. I never see 


them.” Miss Justinia’s tone was full of 
scorn, 
‘““Why? Aren't they respectable people?” 


‘*Mercy! yes, child! Don’t speak so cross. 
The Obers,” proceeded Miss Justinia, bent 
upon giving to the case of her dead brother 
as good a showing as she could—‘‘ the Obers 
are all well enough; but they are an open- 
handed, shiftless kind of folks—the whole 
tribe. Your father never liked them. And 
‘Ober’ is such a name! I always disliked it.’ 

‘It is just as good as Goddard,” insisted 
Romeyne, amused in spite of herself at the 
turn of her aunt’s argument. ‘‘ And George’s 
father, though he was only a poor clerk, was 
just as noble as he could be. I suppose 
George was about as old as Le Roy here when 
they went to live in the city. After that Bes 
sie, the sister, went to school with me for 
years. They denied themselves everything 
to educate her. I was at their house every 
day almost, and I can’t remember the time 
that George and I didn’t love each other. We 
never were really engaged, but we always 
understood each other. He went to the Na- 
val Academy, and then he started on that long 
cruise. He must have just come back from 
it when he was here. I suppose my father’s 
letter was waiting for him when he reached 
port—very likely before Lent began—so he 
did not answer my letters. I was proud, and 
would not write until he wrote, and— Well, 
we have said enough for to-day. I’m sure I 
never thought of our getting off on this sub- 
ject when we stood over the daffodils. Those 
two blasted buds have followed me all my 
life—but it is absurd. His life hasn’t been 
blasted, I suppose. He was just a year older 
than I. Now he is thirty-six—a staid, mid- 
dle-aged man, with a wife and half a dozen 
children. Bessie died when we were sixteen, 
and the Obers moved ever so far out West; 
but, though I’ve no means of knowing, it is 
probably just as I say. He is domestic and 
contented, and I—I am ‘the rich Miss God- 
dard, with everything on earth to make her 
happy,’ as I overheard myself described at a 
party one evening.” 

She laughed bitterly and rose to walk fur- 
ther,when Le Roy came bounding across the 
leafless beds. 

‘It’s dinner-time,” he shouted, to Aunt 
Justinia’s dismay; ‘‘and here’s the Guate- 
mala stamp, like the one I lost, and here’s an 
Egyptian pyramid stamp, and here’s the Io- 
nian Islands,and Finiand, Avren’t they pret- 
ty? And I’ve got a lot more to trade.” 

He smiled broadly, put his treasures into 
an envelope in his pocket, and confidingly 
clasped his cousin’s hand in his own, as they 
proceeded toward the dining-room. 

“T’m going down to the hotel with Guy 
Rice,” he rambled on between portentous 
mouthfuls, after the noon dinner had been 
served. 

Miss Justinia and her niece had been talk- 
ing about the garden, and she had not paid 
much attention to Le Roy’s occasional re 
marks, but the word ‘‘hotel” now caught 
her ear 

‘‘T can’t have you running to the hotel,” 
she began, sharply. ‘‘ You have been to the 
village once to-day to see Guy, It’s two 
miles there. You have walked enough.” 

Le Roy dropped his knife avd fork and 
began to how] dismally. Miss Justinia twist- 
ed Le Roy’s chair a little away from the table. 

‘*Go,” she said, peremptorily, to the child 
—‘‘go, and don’t come back till you can 
stop crying. A great boy like you! What 
will Cousin Romeyne think? After giving 
you that money, too.” 

‘‘T can get some splendid stamps without 
any money down at the hotel,” blubbered Le 
Roy, making no motion to obey orders. 
‘**Guy’s got a lot there.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Justinia, weakening a 
little, for, like John Gilpin’s wife, she had 
afrugal mind. ‘‘I didn’t understand. How 
do you get stamps for nothing down there? 
I supposed you just wanted to trainp.” 
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Le Roy’s pudgy little face began to clear. 
“If you'd. ’a’ waited, I'd ’a’ told you be- 
fore,” he commenced, reproachfully; ‘ but 
you just told me to ‘ go.’” 3 

“] was hasty,” admitted his aunt, with a 
sufficient show of penitence. ‘* Well?” 

‘“There’s a man at the hotel—he’s a French- 
man, or a Russian, or a Kodak, or some- 
thing,” said Le Roy, vaguely. ‘“ Anyhow, 
he likes little boys, and he’s been everywhere, 
and he gets sights of stamps, and be used to 
know Guy’s father, and he gave Guy some 
stamps, and Guy says he knows he'll give 
me some. We won't stay but just a min- 
ute.” - 

‘*Well,” Miss Justinia conceded after a 
pause, ‘‘ you may go if you will be back by 
four o'clock.” 

Le Roy finished his dessert in very short 
order, and was soon en route for “the hotel.” 
He had left his cousin convulsed with laugh- 
ter. Whatever turn the conversation at table 
had chanced to take, Le Roy always brought 
it up plump against postage-stamps. lRo- 
meyne had remarked that the number of 
a certain house in the city was 695, where- 
upon Le Roy had chirruped that he had ex- 
actly 695 stampsin his album. She had des- 
canted upon the poetry of the Queen of Rou- 
mania, which elicited the remark from Le 
Roy that he wished she would send him 
some Roumanian stamps. A small boy who 
was mentioned as convalescing, but suffering 
from too little to do, was gravely recommend- 
ed by Le Roy to turn his attention to stamps. 

After he had gone, Miss Justinia retired for 
a nap, but Romeyne, taking a book, strolled 
out again into the rare March sunshine. She 
seated herself upon the old stone bench, and 
fell to dreaming. Her book slipped down 
upon the warm turf, and the years slipped as 
easily away from her mind. Again she was 
the ardent girl of twenty, writing letters on 
this very spot to her sailor lover; again she 
felt the old dumb heartache which had come 
when he did not answer them any more; 
again she went through with the dull per 
plexity which had seized her when she tried 
to account for it all. To think that Aunt 
Justinia—what close-mouthed creatures the 
Goddards were!—had held the key to the 
mystery for all these years! 

‘Oh, if I had only known!” sighed Ro 
meyne Goddard to herself. *‘ He was poor, 
and so proud!” 

And Aunt Justinia had said that he had 
been ‘‘ pale,” thatshe thought he “ could not 
quite see” as he walked away. Ob, how he 
must have suffered! And Romeyne had fan 
cied that he had, perhaps, flung the thought 
of her lightly away from him. How strange 
that she had scarcely heard his name men 
tioned in all these years! Yet she felt sure 
that if he had died she should somehow 
have heard of it. Suppose he should come 
back to the city again? Suppose it should 
all be explained? He could easily find her 
if he chose, and he could learn all about 
her from others—how she was free to do 
as she liked now. But, nonsense! Men of 
thirty-six did not fancy women of their 
own age. They liked fresh, young beauty. 
““And I was never beautiful,” thought Ro 
meyne Goddard, witha pang. She wondered 
if she looked now anything as she used to in 
those old days. Of course she must appear 
older; but still, people were often surprised 
to learn that she was not in her twenties. 
Her figure was as slender and graceful as 
ever. She wondered how she should look in 
a bright, flamboyant hat, such as she had long 
since eschewed. If he should ever come 
Here she broke herself off and laughed 
harshly. 

‘**T think I had better read,” she said, half 
aloud. 

There was a sound of a horse’s hoofs in 
the road. The horse stopped, but Romeyne 
did not look up. Her temporary exaltation 
had been followed by the relapse which 
usually succeeds such a vision. She felt old 
and lonely, and though she was mechanically 
following the words upon the page before 
her, still, in her far inner consciousness, she 
was pondering whether she had not better 
sell the great house in New York and come 
to live in the old place with Aunt Justinia 
and Le Roy. 

Suddenly a shadow fell across her book. 
It startled her, and she gave a little ery. 

‘*T beg your pardon,” said a voice which 
she knew. ‘I had no business to intrude 
upon you without first announcing myself, 
but—” 

‘“ Why, George—Lieutenant Ober,” she be- 
gan, feeling as though the world must have 
passed away from her, and that she must 
have entered the realm of spirits. ‘‘ This is 
—why—where—Aunt Justinia was speaking 
of you to-day—but— Oh, what does it all 
mean?” 

She laughed feebly. Then she covered her 
face with her hands. She felt that she was 
making herself unutterably ridiculous. 

‘I am no ghost,” he said, gravely, seating 
himself on the old stone bench beside her. 
As he did this she took her hands down, and 
he looked keenly into her face. 

‘*Ob, L am altered!” her heart cried with- 
in her, with a passionate wish for the youth 
which she had lost, and for which she had 
never grieved before. It shook the calm 
which she had gained after the first surprise, 
but his quiet voice brought her back to her- 
self. 

“‘T am very glad to see you again,” he 
began. 

The commonplace remark was well timed. 

“Thank you. It is very pleasant,” she re- 
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But 
Are you nod longer in 


plied, with an assumption of gayety. 
I miss your uniform. 
the navy ?” 

‘*] threw up my commission yearsago. I 
have had a consulate over-seas, Romeyne. 
My life has been passed in foreign lands. I 
have not been very happy.” 

‘*T am sorry,” she said, simply. 

It seemed hopeless to her to try ever to 
untangle the twisted threads of the last fif- 
teen years; but, man-like, George Ober cut 
the knot at a stroke. 

‘*Yes, Romeyne,” he continued, dwelling 
on the old name a little, ‘‘ I have been very 
lonely. And you? Your little cousin told 
me that you never married, after all.” 

The whole situation was revealed to her as 
by a glance, and she blessed Le Roy and his 
mania. 

‘I never meant to marry!” she cried, in- 
dignantly. 

‘*But—but your father wrote me so, and 
your aunt confirmed it.” 

‘I found that out only to-day. 
not understand your silence. 
She paused. 

‘‘ Why, Romeyne,” he exclaimed, his tone 
growing buoyant, ‘‘I wish— But first I must 
tell you that I have not grown rich. I have 
enough, but I am not rich like you. If I 
had been rich”—his voice thickened—‘‘ I 
should not have submitted so tamely as I did 
fifteen years ago.” 

‘**T hate money!” she cried, passionately. 
‘Tt has been the bane—” 

‘*Mr. Ober,” shrilled a boyish voice be 
side them, ‘‘ you said you had given us some 
Turkish stamps, but Guy and I can’t find 
‘em. We've looked the whole lot through, 
too.” 

‘*My boy, I'll get them for you this very 
afternoon,” declared George Ober, springing 
to his feet. ‘‘Vll do anything on earth for 
you.” 

Le Roy opened his eyes in blissful amaze 
ment at the earnestness of his new and to 
him most desirable acquaintance; and his ex- 
pression deepened when his cousin Romeyne 
kissed him warmly, and gave him a whole 
dollar to spend as he pleased. 

‘‘It was by the merest chance that I came 
here,” George Ober went on, as the boy ran 
off to join his playmate, who was waiting by 
the gate. ‘‘I have not been in America be- 
fore for years, and I was going to sail for 
the South Pacific a fortnight hence; but my 
cousins in the village wrote me a pressing 
invitation to come up here, and sol came. To 
tell you the truth, I had hoped to hear some- 
thing of you, even though it should be as the 
wife of another man. But nobody in the 
village seems to know anything about your 
life nowadays.” 

‘*No,” said Romeyne. ‘‘I have not made 
Aunt Justinia a visit for fifteen years, and 
she does not talk about family affairs. She 
sees only half a dozen people a year, one 
might say.” 

‘*But my young stamp-collector bore the 
name of Goddard. I put a few questions to 
him, and then I galloped off so fast that I 
think he can hardly have recovered yet from 
his astonishment.’ George Ober laughed 

‘‘There!” said Romeyne, ‘‘ you look now 
as you used to.” 

‘** And you look exactly as you used to.’ 

She flushed with pleasure 

‘* Let’s have everything as we used to, Ro- 
meyne.”’ 

It has always been the same with me,” 
she said, softly. 

Aunt Justinia came out on the veranda, 
and peered over into the garden. 

‘*We must go and see her,”’ sugges*‘ed Ro- 
meyne, rising. 

George Ober bent down to give her his 
arm. How distinguished he had grown 

‘*George,” she laughed up into his face, 
‘*T feel like a girl, instead of a prosy, middle- 
aged old maid.” 

‘You are always a girl to me, Romeyne,” 
he whispered. 

He lingered a long time on the veranda. 
After a while Le Roy came back. He looked 
(lispleased when he saw that his hero had not 
departed 

‘Your horse is pawing round awfully out 
there by the post,” he hazarded, with some 
emphasis; ‘‘and you know we can’t have 
those Turkish stamps till you get back to the 
hotel.” 





I could 
Oh, it—it—” 


Easter Sunday broke beautifully that year. 
There was a great hubbub in the littie coun 
try village, for there was to be a wedding—a 
very simple and quiet one—at the pretty gray 
chapel near Miss Justinia Goddard's. Her 
niece, Miss Romeyne Goddard, the great New 
York heiress, was to marry the distinguished 
Mr. Ober, who had been boarding at the hotel 
for several weeks. Some hints of their ro 
mantic story had crept out, and everybody 
was determined to witness the ceremony 
which was at last to unite the long-severed 
pair. It was almost like the wedding at the 
end of The Children of the Abbey—that is, 
everybody but one was determined to go. 

Le Roy, who was forbidden always to touch 
his stamps upon the Sabbath, was found, after 
a frantic search, at the last moment, in a re- 
mote upper chamber of the barn, surrounded 
by his treasures, which had recently received 
large accessions. At first,with tears, he ve- 
hemently refused to leave them; but by a 
judicious use of that wicked bribery which 
even the most conscientious mothers and 
aunts are sometimes compelled to employ, 
Aunt Justinia lured him to appear at the fes- 
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tal scene. His pockets were bursting with 
stamps, and the prospects which had been 
spread before him had not only dried his 
tears, but had lent a glow to his countenance 
which was a positive inspiration to the whole 
company. Le Roy had become the envy of 
all the young collectors in the neighborhood, 
and his secret and perhaps not unjustifiable 
ambition was to become the envy of the 
stamp-collectors of two hemispheres. 

Romeyne Goddard did not look twenty- 
five when, leaning on her lover's arm, she 
stepped out of her aunt’s door to walk over 
to the church. As they passed the sewing 
window she noticed the daffodils. She had 
not thought of them since the day when she 
had asked Miss Justinia if there ‘‘ were al- 
Wuys just two buds in that particular bunch” ; 
but the two little buds had sweetly grown 
and grown under the spring sunshine, until 
now, as she looked, two bright dewy blos- 
soms breathed up to her a fragrant congrat- 
ulation upon her wedding day. 

‘*See!” she said to her lover; ‘it is a good 
omen.” 

And as they walked across the April green 
sward she told him the story of the daffodils. 


TABLES 


INCE oval-shaped centre-tables (so it is 

said) are coming into style, mention may 
be made of a beautiful one in New York, 
showing exquisite inlaid work of two hun- 
dred kinds of wood, and costing nearly a 
thousand dollars. This style of furniture is 
gaining in popularity, many articles being 
inlaid with gold, brass, pearl, and ivory, with 
upholstery added of richest brocade or fig 
ured satin. 


‘OLD HEADS ON YOUNG 
SHOULDERS.” 


A ND we don’t want them, auntie.” 

JAX Yes, it was certainly a somewhat pert 
and flippant reply; and we can—all of us 
who belong to the elder portion of humanity 
—quite appreciate the indignation and dis- 
gust of the good old lady who thus heard the 
wisdom and experience of her accumulated 
years derided and set at naught. We can’t 
have old heads on young shoulders, and it 
will always be more or less of a trial anda tor 
ment to those who have passed through the 
school of experience and learned life’s les 
sons, to hear the foolish sayings, and watch 
the injudicious, if not dangerous and fool- 
hardy, actions of those who have not the 
slightest idea of the troubles and difficulties 
in which they may be carelessly involving 
themselves. And, again, it is not usually the 
young and careless who must suffer alone. 
As a general thing, it is the elders who, when 
the mischief is done, must be called in to 
bear the burden of the catastrophe and set 
matters straight, probably at the cost of no 
small amount of labor and self-sacrifice on 
their part. 

In this world, where there is so much trou- 
ble, where so much that has been well and 
carefully planned works ill, it is not aston- 
ishing that those who know it best should 
be apprehensive and prone to look out for 
calamity even where there is a fair prospect 
of success. It is this tendency, rather than 
any doubt of their wisdom or distrust of their 
judgment, that makes the young so impa- 
tient of the constant warnings and sugges- 
tions that come from the lips of those who 
have them in charge. They have observed a 
disposition to look for lightning bolts out of 
a clear sky, to watch for the cloud that has 
not yet appeared above the horizon, to an- 
ticipate the calamity that has as yet given no 
hint of its approach. This it is which gives 
them such an inclination to laugh at what 
they call the ‘‘croaking” of their elders, to 
look upon reasonable precautions as super- 
fluous, and, finally, to invite disaster by a 
carelessness that shall counterbalance the 
‘*fussiness”’ they find so annoying. Each, 
in short, goes to an extreme, the older ones 
with a carefulness accentuated, perhaps, by 
disease and infirmities, the younger ones with 
an indifference to probabilities, a scorn of 
cause and effect, that entails distress and suf- 
fering upon themselves and all connected 
with them. 

No, our flighty little maid is right thus far; 
we do not want old heads upon young shoul 
ders, if by having them we must have with 
them the doubt, depression, distrust with 
which so many who have borne the burden 
and the heat of the day look out upon earth, 
with its fair seeming and all the many activi- 
ties and enterprises that invite youthful ener- 
gy andenthusiasm. The trail of the serpent 
may be over all, the canker-worm may lurk 
in the heart of many a brilliant rose, but cer- 
tainly nothing could be more deplorable than 
to induce youth to fix its mind upon these 
facts. Supposing, for the moment, that 
youth could be made clear-sighted, discrimi- 
nating, prone to weigh all things in the bal- 
ance, and by a nicety of calculation decide 
just what would be for its own interest and 
keep its path freest from all possible thorns, 
should we not lose more than we should 
gain? We should certainly succeed in mak- 
ing of it something far and widely different 
from what the Creator of men intended; He 
who sends every infant into the world ten- 
der, helpless, inexperienced, incapable of sup- 
plying any of its own wants, surrounded by 
a universe full of marvels,every one of which 
he must make acquaintance with for himself. 


S BAZAR. 


But if we do not want and may not have 
the wisdom of age in the mind of youth, how 
would it be if we could have somewhat 
younger heads upon these older shoulders? 
Do not these elders frequently make the mis 
take of forgetting that they themselves were 
once young, and how they felt during that 
haleyon period? Are not the jarring and the 
discord we frequently hear going on between 
young and old, the differences of opinion, 
the impatience with which each regards the 
other’s tastes and inclinations, owing in many 
instances to the fact that age has lost its sym 
pathy with youth, that it no longer remem- 
bers what its fancies and impulses were so 
long ago, how the world looked before it had 
to be gazed upon with spectacles, and what a 
delightful, inspiring, promising place it was? 
‘Young people are so silly,” we hear the 
dignified scholar, the stately matron, say. 
We need our flighty little maid near by 
to inquire: ‘* Pray, monsieur and madame, 
were you born quite grown up, and did you 
always take an interest in protoplasm and 
the doings of Sorosis?” 

There is a very bright little story told of a 
boy who, when his father was correcting him 
for some departure from the wise and pru 
dent course, inquired, ‘‘ But papa, did you 
never do so when you were a boy?” ‘‘Oh, 
yes, my son; but then I saw the folly of it.’ 
‘* Well, papa, I want to see the folly of it 
too.” That is where the difficulty lies. We 
are so formed that there is much we cannot 
learn in any other way than through per 
sonal experience. We must go over the road 
ourselves before we can discover that more 
thorns than roses lie in the way, This is 
what the elderly traveller finds it hard to un 
derstand. He knows there is nothing good 
or beneficial to be reaped in a certain direc 
tion. Why cannot his young charges believe 
what he tells them? What is his experience 
for, if not to be of service to others? He 
knows what pitfalls lurk in a certain path, 
and how narrowly he escaped them. Why 
must these young people that he is interested 
in turn their feet thitherward? This is his 
argument, and very likely he enforces it with 
his authority. If he does not possess author 
ity, he adopts a preaching tone; perhaps frets 
and scolds. In this way his influence is de 
stroyed. Heedless youth laughs at his words, 
and goes merrily on, perhaps to—destruction. 

It is only through being in sympathy with 
and possessing the confidence of another that 
we can exert an influence. Careless human 
ity is too ready to say, “ Oh, his or her nature 
is so entirely unlike mine nothing he says or 
thinks can have anything to do with me 
What little maid of sixteen could ever be 
persuaded that mamma or some old-maid 
auntie, with perhaps a false front and spec 
tacles, had once been as young and pretty, 
or perhaps prettier, than herself, and had had 
quite as many admirers to escort her to pic- 
nics and parties? If these good and staid 
people, sitting around the Jamp mending 
pinafores and darning stockings while the 
daughter of the house entertains her friends 
at the piano, would shield their darling from 
danger and distress, they must first convince 
her that there is no feeling of her warm lit 
tle heart, no fancy of her bright mind, that 
they are not perfectly familiar with and had 
not experienced long ago. If mamma is en- 
tirely given over to household affairs, and 
Aunt Tabby does nothing but knit and nurse 
her rheumatism, scold the boys for making a 
noise, and implore people to avoid draughts, 
how is the young daughter and niece they 
love so tenderly to find out that there are 
chapters in their experience that would guide 
her perbaps in deciding the great question 
upon which her whole future depends? 

It sometimes seems as if there were a great 
gulf between youth and age, as if they could 
not sympathize with each other nor have any 
common jnterests. This ought not to be: 
the chasm is not so wide but that memory 
and sympathy can do more than bridge it over. 
Age need not join in the dance to know how 
dearly youth loves it, nor how necessary mo- 
tion is to young and active spirits. We have 
all been young once, and it is our fault, and 
ours alone, if we have so far forgotten it, and 
all we thought and felt and enjoyed and suf 
fered during those golden days, that we are 
out of sympathy with the young, and can 
only wonder at them as restless, silly, irre- 
sponsible beings whom we cannot compre- 
hend, and with whose ways we have no pa 
tience. No; we do not want old heads on 
their shoulders, but sufficiently young heads 
on our own to enable us to love, comprehend, 
sympathize with, and guide those who come 
after us on life’s way. 


ANSWERS 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Roxir.—A waiter serves you on your left. It is cus- 
tomary to engrave R.S. V. P. on such invitations, al- 
though good-breeding should have made it unneces- 
sary Do not put finger-bowls upon the table until 
required for use 

Mary.—Call within two weeks, and leave cards for 
the hostess and also for her friend. It is better not to 
call upon your returned acquaintance until she has 
notified you of her return. Wear a house dress cer- 
tainly on your days “‘at home.” A formal call from 
your sister is due her chaperone. 

M. C. G.—Why not have a “‘tombola”—an enter- 
tainment at which each ticket entitles the holder to a 
choice of parcels, each parcel containing some article ? 
You can make a lot of fancy articles, as for a fair, and 
the mystery of selection and uncertain result will cause 
amusement. 

New Hampsuine.—Use dull warm yellow for side 
walls in your hall; have a wide frieze of very pale bine 
with gold figures; hard-wood floor if possible, with 
dark rich rug. Your ceiling in parlor will look well 
painted a shade of bine lighter than that in your side- 
wall paper. Have your carpet dark 

Mas. L. A. C.—See morning gown with Supplement 





pattern in Bazar No. 48, Vo pre 
cheted ho Bazar No. 58, Vol. XXL. 
** May.”—Have cakes, salads, ices, ete, o1 
the dining-room Invite the few g 
send announcement cards uext day 


















1 oom ente or te ther, as 
they have no Lest man or b ds, and the service 
cdoes not req e al to t de away. 

B.—Your I a sill es le for the wed 
ding. Wear slippers and gloves of tan-colored Suéde, 
also tan-colored stockings 

Meinne ( te India silk at $1 a yard for 
your graduation Make it with full skirt, slight- 
ly draped on the t 0Inted bodice gathered on the 
shoulders, and full s s. Trim with gros grain rib- 
bon bows on skirt, sleeves 1d bodice A bang and 
low-looped braids will be coming to you Wear 
elther white or light tan Si e gloves and slippers, 
with stockings to mat Certainly you should send 
notes ot thanks for gifts of flowers. Use ashes-of- 
roses silk striped with Gcru in combination with your 
mohair, 

Amanpa S.—Make the straight English skirt with 
the border at the foot, and ha t point waist with- 
hind, for a gi 
‘ top i 
with border at either top or botto 
crowned wide-brimn straw ha 
ribbon 
































use yi ! ! ouse- 
sash, and have wid skirt of white serge or of 
tennis flannel ? 
Penn.—Get plain grenadine and make ul 
raight skirt, nearly s e, 
Tr lrim with rows of dull g n 
ribbor 
Vu Clear dark shades of green are becoming to a 
brunette, especi f she has high colo Make u 
spring wool dr like that with English skirt on 
page 184, Ba No. 10 of the current volume. When 
bathing and drying your fac gentle ard mo- 
tions; have soft towels for t ¢ You may n 
able to remove wrinkles, but do not add to them by 
useless fretting and worry 
“New anp PLeasep Sunsormerr H 1 vest of 
white Sicilienne in crossed folds, with s or gold 
passementerie at the top and waist line Seek what is 
becoming to you in matters of dress— not mere it 
pleases youreye. “ High tea in- 
,» and is about aix o'clock ; a nas 
last guest arrives. Afternoon tea is served to 
guests separately as they come to pay their call during 
the hours from four until six. Manners and Social 
Usages will be sent you from this office on rec pt of 
$1 25. The challi should be becoming, made as you 
A white Chuddah shawl worn plain, ot Y 









ina cape Ove pink SK, Wi answer your } 
Oxrn Unaooustomep.—Make the whit 
basque lapped in front, and the ginghams wi 
yoke waists and straight full skirts. If you atte 
tea, leave your card in the salver; fifteen mint 
Jong enough for your call. If you do not go, send your 
card in a small envelope the afternoon of the tea. 





L. S.—Have a white cloth or striped tennis flannel 










walking coat for your baby boy Make it with round 
waist and frilled cape. <A large soft bonnet, or a hat 
of soft wuite silk wit p next the face, will be be- 
coming. For ai yzhan see patterns in Baza 


reek costume have white s 

























e, short full trousers to ankle Pp 
long loose sle« blouse, and tie an Ori« 
8 fa ri Then have a long sleeve 3 
paletot of white wool op front, and a short 

a Zouave t) of red, g , or blue richly em 
ered with gold. The hair bangs in two long braids 
from under a round velvet cap, with tassel in cen 
matching the jacket in color. 

Jeanerre.—You will neec new basque id two 
new back breadths to remod the princesse gow) 
You might better retain t esse shape, and drape 
the front with new black crepe de Chine. 

Trxas.—A black lace tog und hat, and as} 
wrap ot black Sicilieune and lace made by Bazar 1 
els, will be best for you Us own velvet for ¢ : 
collar, etc., of your sateen. Trim mohair dresses t 
rows Of stitching or with | g tolds of gros gr yr 
satin. Suggestions for making wash dresses wiil be 
given in a torthcoming n ber of the Bazar. Geta 
piaid sash tor general wear 

20 Yeans Supscuisre.”—At a golden wedding t 
bride might wear a black silk or lace dre h yellow 
flowers in her corsage and her bouquet. Trim the 
rooms With any yellow Ooms then in seasor is 
jonqnuils in the o lden-rod in late summe 

Limiten.—The guests at a noon wedding wear iN 
nets both at church and reception. The dresses you 
Sugvest are correct 

Ramona.—Get gray mohair or else chee ( 


and make a trave 
trated on pag 
without trimming 
cihenne for sieeyv 











ouse ves f you 
rietta cloth. Get striped or polka-dot 
of moire 
Grace B.—Send your bust measure and length of 
Waist, nud have a mantie of black lace and S iepne, 
Get a blue India silk of becoming shade, and make | 
nh on page 164, of Bazar No. 9 
Make your brown cashmere with a point 
and straight English skirt, like that ilbus- 
trated in Bazar No. 10, trimming it with lighter brown 


passeimenterie, 
Cuar.orrre.—Read about baby bo 


s’ clothes in Bazar 
No. 11 of the current volame 


Unrortunats.—Have a black velvet collar and a V 
of the same below the throat to make your gray dress 
becoming. 

Verpant.—Use plaid silk (red with black or biue 
with green) with your black veiling dress. Get figured 
net for the sleeves and front of bodice and skirt of 
your black gros grain, and trim with gold galloor 


Make the Henrietta cloth like the first tailor gown il- 
lustrated on page 184, of Bazar No. 10, using black 
Sicilienne for the ¢ and trimming with cord 
passementerie. Here rdo not have so many black 
gowns. They are usually not becoming to the ** mur 

dy complexion ” you speak of. 





A bine India silk dress, 
a striped tennis flannel, a gray mohair, or a checke 
Cheviot dress and some blouses of washable silk, 
would have been better for your summer outfit. 

F. A. D. A.—Omit bustles and use one or two short 
Get pleated lace and Sicilienne for a short man- 
tle. For wash dresses have belted waists and straight 





Sau.y.—For class-day at Harvard have a street dress 
of crape, net, or India silk, with small toque and para- 
sol to match. A checked wool travelling dress will 
answer for mornings and for the St. Lawrence trip 

An Interesrep Reaper —Any good trimming store 
will supply the passementerie. 

FarruruL Reapgr.—Manners and Social Usages \ 
be sent you from this office on receipt of $1 
have not the recipes. Ask a physician to 
diet and exercise that will increase your flesh. 
girls not yet in society wear high-necked dr 
Looped braids and a slight bang are worn by girls 
fifteen 

J. T.—Employ a reliable druggist to prepar: 
remedy properly, and tell you what steps to take tu 
protect if. 

INquireR.—Piano accompanists are paid accor 
to their proficiency. We have no personal know 
of the other matter. 

Er.xex.—Consult a French dictionary for correct 
pronunciation, 

Hotiy.—Read about brides’ going-away 
Bazar No. 14. Wear gray‘cashmere, gray Su 
a gray toque, and carry white flowers. Have the 
cake in boxes, one for each guest Remove 
gloves at table. Black silk or biack net wil! be suit- 
able for your mother’s dress, 
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Fig. 1.—Gown with Panter Sasn.—Bac 
[See Fig. 2.] 


Spring Toilettes. 

A CASHMERE gown for a young lady, shown 
in Figs. 1 and 2, is in soft pigeon gray. Skirt 
and bodice are quite plain, but are relieved from 
severity by the novel arrangement of the panier 
sash, which is of surah to match. The sash is 
composed of two scarfs forty inches in length, 
and two longer scarfs of two yards each, with 
fringed ends. The shorter scarfs are shirred to 
the bodice at the throat and waist, the ends 
hanging on the front of the skirt, while the 
longer are shirred on the shoulders, crossed at 
the waist, and encircling the hips, are tied loose- 
ly at the back 
’ A tartan plaid gown in blue, green, and white, 
relieved by dark blue velvet, is illustrated ip 
Fig. 8. The clinging skirt has a deep notched 
border of velvet. The pointed bodice, with fast- 
ening concealed at the side, has high-shoulder- 
ed velvet sleeves, and curved jacket over-fronts 
of velvet, the points of which are clasped on the 
chest and at the point of the bodice. 

The reception toilette Fig. 4, illustrated on 
page 801, is of brocade in blue and silver gray, 
associated with silver gray crépe de Chine. 
The open front of the brocade skirt displays 
a narrow inner skirt of crépe de Chine, or 
namented with three falls of fringe, each head 
ed by a band of embroidery; the crépe reap- 
pears as a facing to the slight drapery on the 
side. A cuirass vest of crépe de Chine with em- 
broidered ornaments at the throat and point 
is beneath the curved open fronts of the brocade 
bodice, the sleeves being likewise of crépe. 

Fig. 5 is a house gown of beige-colored cam- 
el's-hair with embroidered borders. The point 
ed bodice, all its edges bordered with embroid 
ered bands, is fastened toward one side, the left 
side, which laps under, being pleated. A sim 
ilar effect is observed in the skirt, which spreads 
apart on the left side, one edge bordered and 
the other draped en jabot, and shows a section of 
pleated under-skirt between. 


How she Furnished her House out of 
the Garret. 
sa hye E of the poets who have celebrated the 
1 garret, from Béranger down, have yet 
dreamed what it is to the woman who knows 
how to wield a paint brush, and who has ideas 
about decorative art. 

In modern houses, unfortunately, there are to 
be no more garrets. Utility has captured every 
inch of space. The roomy, cobwebby garret, 
which under the old meeting-house architecture 
the ingenious woman might invade like a con- 
quered province and loot to her heart’s delight, 
will soon be no more. 

The second-hand man is the modern substi- 
tute for the garret, and a very convenient sub 
stitute he is, too, although he cannot furnish the 
charm of association that lingered around the 
garret’s tables and settles and chairs. 
~ The better arrangement would be if we could 
always buy of the second-hand man and never 
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sell to him. The lesson we learn from his existence is that 
fashions recur, and that it migh be easier to draw from one’s 
own storehouse than to pay cartage. 

That this is not an idle supposition should be proved by a 
chapter out of one woman’s experience. She had gone to 
Virginia as a school-teacher,and—a not unusual consequence 
—had married one of the school trustees. The ancestral home 
to which she was borne was a lofty stone mansion built be- 
fore the Revolution. It was fitted up in cherry, which in 
ante bellum days shone with the polish of mahogany. The 
clasps of the closet doors were of silver, now tarnished and 
dull. The handles of the doors were of cut glass, now bro- 
ken and missing. 

The proceeds of the estate one year had only served to re- 
build its fences. The next year’s income roofed the house 
and barns. Another year’s profits only replaced the broken 
windows. 

The hall was low studded and baronial in size; the 
rooms opening from it unfolded a noble vista. But the 
floor was covered with a screaming ingrain carpet, and cheap 
but pretentious machine-made furniture from a neighboring 
city set up an existence which seemed like insult tothe dig- 
nified old house that gave it shelter. 

Thus the bride thought, as she wandered for the first time 
through the rooms, and mentally determined on rescue and 
revenge. Happily the bridal tour extended to the garret. 
A garret—a treasure-house. Here were the cradles which had 
rocked generations of the family, the beds on which they had 
slept, the tables and chairs on which they had supped and 
idled and worked, the cracked mirrors and dressing-cases 
before which they had perfumed and patched, and into which 
they had wept and smiled; and here was a leather-covered 
set of hall furniture, now decrepit and torn, that had belong- 
ed to Lord Dunmore, the last colonial Governor of Virginia. 

Can you imagine what all this meant to a woman who had 
her South Kensington at her finger ends, was at home among 
paint pots, and who now nourished an esthetic grievance 
against glued furniture in the midst of a sentimental flow of 
enthusiasm for the old house and her new home? 

It all took time, but in the country the days are long; there 
was plenty of hard work before her, but a labor of love 
sweetens its pains. The first thing she did was to send for 
a neighboring carpenter, who mended, braced, supplied, and 
strengthened the old furniture for new duties. Then she 
took stock of all the missing handles, knobs, hinges, and 
locks for future action. A large part of the furniture was 
mahogany, and, alas, she did not know the secret of French 
polish. Moreover, missing arms, legs, and mouldings were 
supplied in cherry and walnut. Evidently her campaign 
must be planned on different grounds. It must be a cam- 
paign of paint. With this decision her spirits rose. Given 
some paint, some liquid gold, some pretty stuffs, and a ribbon 
or two, What cannot an ingenious Woman accomplish? 

Then the work begun. The old furniture was first treated 
to a hot bath, strong with washing soda. This removed the 
grease, and if the piece was unvarnished or unpainted, left 
it ready for immediate work. Then the children of cook 
and farmer were mustered and set to scraping off paint and 
varnish with pieces of broken glass. A picture of pickanin 
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Fig. 2.—Gown with PANTER SAsH.—FRONT. 


[See Fig. 1.] 


nies under a tulip-tree in the fine spring weather, 
scarcely knowing whether they were at work or 
play, but mindful of the alert eye of ‘* young 
miss,” so quick to discover streaks of paint and 
varnish, is still in my mind. 

W hile this was doing, her plans readily unfold 
ed. If there must be paint, why not a pink 
room, a blue, green, red, a white and gold room? 
And, presto! her lively imagination saw them all. 
It is proper to say here that this ability in decora 
tive work to see the thing done before it is begun 
is a desirable and hopeful gift. Every one does 
not possess it, but better than to grope toward 
the end, a sketch or color study should be made 
as a guide, 

Then went off an order for enamel paints, me- 
tallic powders, brass hinges and knobs, copper- 
headed nails, furniture gimp, etc., etc., a long 
and imposing list of items. The space of the Ba- 
ZAR Would not be sufficient to give the details of 
the treatment to which each piece of furniture 
was subjected, but there are special pieces which 
may be profitably described. 

In the dining-room and great hall the cherry 
panelling was especially fine, and this she deter 
mined should remain untouched if it required 
the entire household force to keep it in order, 
To the hall the old Dunmore furniture was re- 
stored, and re-enforced by all the best pieces of 
mahogany. The backs of chairs that were hope- 
lessly wrecked were sawed off, the legs shortened, 
and with seats covered with ample cushions did 
handsome service as ottomans. This, by-the- 
way, was the treatment all the decrepit chairs 
underwent. If they were light and graceful in 
form they became dainty affairs of white and 
gold, blue and silver, with appropriately tinted 
cushions tied on with ribbons. In fact, so great 
was the demand on cushions required to cover 
the sins of time and neglect in rents and holes, 
that but for the fact that geese were a large part 
of the live-stock of the estate the whole scheme 
of rehabilitation would have failed through 
bankruptcy. 

But one of the greatest triumphs was the 
dining-room chairs. These were a set of spindle- 
backed oak chairs made by a country cabinet- 
maker two generations before. ‘They had long 
since been ignominiously sent to the garret to 
please some pseudo-Gothic walnut structures 
now on the point of dissolution. These wooden 
chairs were as sound in every part as when they 
were made. The pickaninnies had scraped off 
the ugly red paint and their green and yellow 
garlands, and older hands had sand-papered them 
until they were as smooth as satin. Now they 
were ready for painting, and several coats of 
dark red enamel paint, matching the cherry pan- 
elling to a nicety, were given them. When this 
was quite dry and rubbed down with pumice- 
stone and water until the paint shone truly like 
enamel, an interlaced design in stencil was ap- 
plied to the upper panel with copper-tinted me- 
tallic paint in which there were gleams of green 
and yellow. The effect was rich and glowing. 
But enamel paint does not soften wooden seats. 
Aguin to the garret she hied, and dragged forth 
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some old-fashioned and 
faded red damask curtains. 


which there is a feeling of 
grayish green. The head of 















































































































These were handed to Aunt the bed is placed against the 
Viney, who knew the secret wall, and hungas a panel be 
of vegetable dyes like a tween the posts is one of the 
dusky witch. The iron pot Luca della Robbia suite of 
was hung on cross-sticks in nging boys, to which allu 


sion hus been made 
vious article 


the back yard. For several 
days there were brewing and 





boiling and anxious faces, has been treated so as to-hat 
and at length the damask monize with the bed, and in 
came forth rich ruby red, effect makes an inseparab] 
and was cut up into cush part of it. The bed is can 
ions, which at this moment opied with gray green vel 





comfort and adorn in great vet; a valance of the same 
state the country cabinet- material skirts it, and over 
maker’s modern chairs, ul is thrown a vering of 

It was in this manner the the same material edged with 


old spindle-backed wooden 
rocking-chairs were treated, 


some simple fringe 


I 
Another bed may fitly be 


while the splint-seated and described here, made for his 
rush-bottomed sewing-chairs little daughter Mar Mi 
were metamorphosed into J. W. Champney, the artist 
ivory white, pink, green, This was a cheap white-wood 
and blue, and scattered bed bought fe ( pos 
through the various rooms. In the head-board a circular 
There was a certain species hole was cut, only 

of cane chair of light wood enough insert thi 

that had a treatment all its 1 relief of Thorw 

own. But four could be 





found that would hold to- 








gether; but four chairs of a S painted y whi vith 
kind are sufficient for any gilt butterflies flyir 
room. The framework was the relief At the | 
thoroughly scraped, rubbed ind just abo he ¢ g 
down, and then given a coat pillow, the genial face of the 
of shellac, and polished. sun is half seen surrounded 
From the country tanner by giltrays. The turned o1 
two calves’ skins were naments and incised decora 
bought. These were cut up tion are picked out in gold 
into seats and backs, and The use of paint is simplk 
fastened neatly and securely to secure a good polish five 
3 with large closely set copper or six Coats should be used 
; nails. This was so success each being perfectly dry be 
fully done that the master fore the next is i n 
of the house appropriated W hen finished, pun ‘ 
the four for his own den. is put in water, and the paint 
The bedrooms were ap rul th a soft rag 
portioned off as seemed best. dipped in the water il it 
The north chamber was has received the desired pol 
pink; the east chamber, ish. Decoration in oil-colors 
blue; the west chamber, should be rubbed in the same 
green. The furniture did way Enamel paints thus 
not always belong to the ipplied to furniture will com- 
j same period nor conform in mend themselves to house 
: style, but it matched in col wives by being easily kept 
| or The old cherry bed clean with soap, water, and 
at M 7 
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steads were lowered, the knobs for cording cut 
off, and wire bottoms adjusted. If there was no 
suitable wash-stand, a table was lowered and 
given an under-shelf. If there was no bureau, 
a dressing-table was painted and set off with 
muslin and cretonnes. In the pink room, on 
the head-board of the bed, this clever woman 
painted, in a broad decorative manner, a bed of 
poppies, and curiously formed letters inter- 
spersed here and there spelled out the legend, 
‘* He giveth his beloved sleep” ; in the green room 
the head-board bore a flight of swallows with 
silver-tipped wings; and on the furniture of the 
blue room silver butterflies fluttered every where 

3ut the triumph of all was my lady’s sitting 
room, which was in white and gold, and hospi- 
table to furniture of every description which 
would conform in color. In the garret was a 
unique piece, a lawn or gallery cradle, a combi 
nation piece as popular in its day as the sofa and 
mantel bed in ours. This had the form of a set 
tee with rockers. One end was fenced in to 
protect the sleeping child. In the other the mo 
thers of the race had sewed and crooned and 
rocked generations of babies. The back was 
made of closely set spindles; and although it 
was but a common painted piece of wood, its 
decorative capabilities were immediately de 
scried. After this had passed through many 
hands, imagine, if you please, a polished ivory- 
tinted chaire longue on rockers, its spindles tipped 
with gold, and on the upper rail a garland of 
roses, red and yellow, and cushions of gold Jap- 
anese chintz tied on with yellow ribbons. 

There were many little tables, and one of cu- 
rious shape covered entirely with old brocade, 
put on flat and fastened with gimp. Pieces of 
old brocade, breadths of dresses, and sleeves, 
treasures from the garret, were made into cush- 
ions for the seatless chairs, now radiant in 
white and gold, but made serviceable with bed 
ticking as foundations for the cushions. Nor 
must I forget a screen made from coffee sacking 
laced with twine around a low clothes-horse, and 
all elaborately gilded and painte€—a summer's 
work, to be sure, but one which amply repaid 
for all the time and labor it cost. There is no 
need to recall to any woman the delight which 
one who loves her home may find in beautifying 
it herself at such little cost, and what a summer 
of happiness it afforded this Northern bride in 
her Virginia home. 

Miss Dora Wheeler will perhaps pardon me if 
I describe the way in which she has rehabilitated 
an old cherry-post bedstead, and made it the 
salient feature in a very lovely room. The bed 
Fig. 4.—ReEcertion TorLette, has been lowered and painted ivory white, in Fig. 5.—Housr Gown. 
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A MEDIAVAL SISTERHOOD. 

( NE of the earliest orders of religious 

sisterhoods was named for that beggar 
Lazarus whose sores the dogs licked, and as 
Sisters of St. Lazarus they had given to their 
care, Wherever they were to be found, all 
lepers and those afflicted with loathsome 
and filthy and contagious diseases. In times 
of fever and plague recruits were added to 
their number with rapidity, and kings and 
popes gave the order great privileges. 
the duty of caring for these 
was all the more penitential and self-sacrifi- 
cing may be inferred from the fact that the 
sisters were gathered only from the daugh 


ters of nobles, accustomed, before taking 
their religious vows, to all sorts of gentle 
living and tender love and luxury them- 


selves. Jn the twelfth century a sisterhood 


That | 
unfortunates | 


| 


uniting the care of lepers with that of fallen | 


women was organized, and the work which 
it shortly did, both physically and morally, 
is said to border upon the miraculous. 


HELPERS IN SWEDEN. 
ae NDS of Manual Labor 
den have by united force done much 
through the society so called to teach the 
poorer classes domestic weaving and em- 
broidery and other useful modes of earning 
money, and so encouraging and helping wo- 
men to an independent self-support. There 
is also a Woman’s Exchange, having similar 
work in charge. 


MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
BUCCeRS, 
all pain, cares wind colic 
diarrhea. Sold by drt 
world. Twenty-five cen 






sis in every part of the 
a botue.—[Adv. 


CATARRH CURED. 


"in Swe- | 


| 


It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays | 
and is the best remedy for | 


| 


A Cieneyman, after years of suffering from that | 


loathsome disease Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which com- 
pietely cured and saved him from death, Any sufferer 
trom this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 5S Warren 
5t., N. Y., will receivé the recipe free of charg 














Tuomas Konents, Wholesale Grocer, Philadelphia, 
asiys: * Burnett's Coooarne allays all irritation of the 
calp, and will most effectually remove dandruff and 
prevent the hair from falling out.”—[Adv.] 


CORNELL’S BENZOIN COSMETIC SOAP 
Whitens the hands. Softeus the skin. 25 cts,—[Adv.] 
Burvett’s Fravonine Extracts are 


invariably 
knowledged 


the purest and best.—(Adv.]} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SULLY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
# for invalids as well as persons in health. 





Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


“SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE” 





: | ~e! Zi 
etiiaL FOOD 
MEDICINAL 
THIS ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIC 


PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF 
UNRIVALLED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 


good and powerless to harm. A solid 

extract, derived by a new process from very 

superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 

FOOD, it would be difficult to conceive of anything 

‘more wholesome and delicious. It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being the salvator 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED) ay incomparabre 


aliment for the 
growth and protection of 
1 tritive f 
INFANTS AND CHILOREN j saaieileed Cinta: Ae tana 
nourishing and strengthening food for 
d sliat 
NURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS; ona. s, reliable 
in all diseases of the stomach and intestines. 


John Carle & Sons, New York. 


FREE. 


- 
SUPERB FORM YS 
LOVELY COMPLEXION 
PERE ECT HEALT ¥ 


i 
‘These are my portraits, and on 
account of the fraudulent air-pamps, 
lotions, ete., offered for develo nr ey 
Twill tellany lady FREE what 


















3 seas 
{ FORM, Brilli ont TESS 
and perfectly pure COMPLEXION assured. Will tend sealed 
fetter. Avoid advertising frauds, Name this paper, and address; 
Mas. Eite M, Derz, Bos 804, Station C, Fravciseo, Cal. 
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This po 


strength, 


ovat Bakine Powprr Co., 
R B Pr Cc 


am CELEBRATED 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


Bby,, 


These Corsets fit every variety of 
figure—thin, medium, stout, long waists | 
and short waists. 

They are boned with Coraline, which 
is the only material used for Corsets that 


can be 
break. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
WARNE 


“DARBY ” 


PACKED AT CORNISH, MAINE, 
Was selected by a prominent retail dealer in Fancy Gro- 
ceries as by far the best of six competing samplesshow1 


This decision is confirmed by THE BEST OF LL. 
consumers, who pronounce it 


Sold by le 


COMLY & FLANIGEN, Philadelphia. 







Ladies 


laundry w 


creases stiffness, saves labor, gives a beautiful polish, 


keeps the 
TRY IT! 
address 


and wholesomeness. 
| the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
| with the multitude of | 
phosphate 
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AMYLON MANUEG 
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ROYAL Pauia 


8301 Urey PU 





ROYAL | YU C C ARK wie 


a | AN EXTRACT OF YUCCA AIRE 
| 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


»wder vever varies. 


: i 07; FIG " 
A marvel of purity, Vane \\ 
More economical than Vaan ys" 
ow-test, short-weight alum or 
Sold only in cans 


106 W: all St., N. Y. 


DR-WARNER'S. 


Young men, are you becomin ng bald? 

Young women, are you troubled with dandruff? 
You can stop both by using WM CT COC A. 
It dries quickly and dors not contain poxtous greas 
Read what Judge Stanton, of Washington Co., Vt., 6 : 
| Roxbury, Vt., March 16, 1888, 

| YurcaCo., Burlington, Vt., 

Gentlemen: I have used your WUCCA to a considerable 
extent duing the past year, and have found that it is a cer- 
tain remedy for removing dandruff, and asa preventative for 
hair falling out, I kuow of nothing that surpasees it. 

} Yours truly, Zep 8. STANTON. 

If you cannot get it at your druggista, send $1.0@ for trial 
bottle, one half-dozen bottles, for $&.0@, express paid, 


powders. 


>a? ME 





». LYON 


ore a 


pr. 









™horoughly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath 
Absolutely pureand harmless. Put upin metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 


Sold by all De — or mailed on receipt of a 
Address Dr. I, W. LYON, 88 Maiden : ane, N. 


HARTSHORN'S snaberouters 
ry of imitations. 


NOT 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 










LABEL 
AND GET 
HE GENUINE 











Always address, YUCCA CO., Burlington, Vt. 









Gearing completely 


insist on having t the ‘'G: 


y iy =\ 5} 
INA CORALINE 


‘ Furnishing Goods. 


THOMSON’S 
Glove-Fitting Corsets. 


Ladi 8 will be please i 
to know that, of the 
Fifteen grades of 
THOMSON’S GLOVE 


guaranteed not to wrinkle nor 


months: 

** VENTILATING ” 
and “SUMMER.” 
Those who have worn 
these corsets (and there 


Canned Sweet 


CORN 


} FITTING CORSETS, 
R BROS., New York & Chicago. | two grades are made 
| expressly for warm 


are indeed thousands), 
speak of them as being 
COOL and DELIGHT- 
FUL, and indispensa- 
ble for hot weather. 


ading Grocers everywhere, and wholesale by 





DON’T WEAR FALSE BANGS 
unless they are made of natural curly hair. We 
have them from §$2.00un. Our bangs keep in 
shape simply by combing. New Illus‘rated 
Catalogue of latest styles free. Goods sent by 
mail everywhere. 


S. C. BECK, 
Manufacturer of Hair Goods, 
36 N. EiGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Why 


not try a pair of 


THOMSON’S 


“Ventilating” or “ Summer” Corsets ? 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & C0., N-Y., Sole Manufacturers. 


id » “PARTED BANG” 


to use with starch . Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
to produce perfect guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 
ork. Used in cold or boiled starch. It in- 7 who wear their heir parted, 36 
up, according to size and color. 
iron clean, The result is most satisfactory. <> Boe ury as ask, ae 
Price 10 cents Ask your -agdlage it, or : > sent C.0.D.any where. Send to 

the m'fr for Dlust’d Price-Liste 

E. Burnham, 71 State-at.(Cent’| Music Hall)Chicago 





1113 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Ice-Cream Made at Home 


cheaply 
Freezer 


and quickly by using a Triple-Motion White Mountain 
Covered Gearing, Waterproof Tubs, Durable Cans, Mal- 
leable Iron Beaters coated with tin, and the Triple Motion are only 
: i few of the many desirable features of this famous Freezer. 
urn Will freeze in one half the time of any other freezer, and pro- 
‘* duce cream of the finest quality. 
For sale by wide-awake, enterprising tradesmen the world over. 
* Inquire for the ‘‘ White Mountain” 
furnishing goods, 
‘*FROZEN DAINTIES.’ A book of choice receipts for Ice-Cream, Sher- 
Mailed free on bets, Water Ices, etc., packed with each freezer 


THE WHITE — FREEZER CO. 


122 HOLLIS STREET, NASHUA, N. H. 


of your local dealer in house- 


cation 











PRIDE OF THE WEST. 


Special attention is called to this celebrated brand 


unsurpassed, This cloth is manufactured with great care, 
particularly for Ladies’ Underwear and Gentle- 
men’s Shirts, in 36, 41, and 45 inch widths, and is 
guaranteed not to CRACK OR TURN YELLOW. 

Inquire for this brand, and take No suBsTITUTE. 








e4 “Rs For sale by all leading retail Dry -Goods dealers in 
c* Sai 2 | the Uni Si i 


United States. 





[PA 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


Ice and Salt can’t get between gears to clog or break them— § 
Double Action—The Can turns one way, the Stirrer turns opposite way. 
Tt is Money in your Pocket t0 Can be depended upon to Freeze Cream in not to exceed 10 Minutes, 


Illustrated Catalogue and Recipes for 100 Ice Creams, ete., 
Sold by all le ading de alers 
caicedunedaink Hones “AMERICAN 


Lehigh Ave. and American 8t.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


vince you that some imitation is just as good; 
| mailto W.T. HANSON & CO., Schenectady, N.Y. 
of Bleached Muslin, which for fineness and durability is | 





~ @HARTSHORN) 





The Gem 


Wcisettintiglitd: 





THE MOST SIMPLE, EFFECTIVE AND CONVENIENT 


FREEZER IN THE MARKET FOR HOME USE. 
Uses less Ice than any other make—ECONOMICAL. 
White Cedar Pail—Don’t shrink and fall apartt—DURABLE, 
Sole Aaeing 

‘0 


Seraper inside of the can— PRACTIC ‘AL. 
vered—Can’t crush your fingers— SAFE. 





sent free, on application to 


MACHINE Co. 


STEEL-EDGE 
DUSTPANS 


WEAR FOREVER, 





EDCE ALWAYS STRAICHT 


and close fitting to the floor. 
ACCEPT NO OTHER AS A GIFT, 


Sold by House Furnishers everywhere, 








Bs hat ! Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
am happy to say, through the merits of HANSON'S 
MA AG re "CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease 


ELANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your draggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
send hy 


Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded, 
a 15 and 25 cents. 


Walnut Stoc -Adjustablesights, 


AnEffectiveWea 





ATS Si ORES 


Receipt Of $259. 





























Oo bee ae 
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INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
“cured by + 


Curicu RA 
Remedies. 


| CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 

tifying the skin of children and infants and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly, and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp, and blodd, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the Curiouna Remenpies are 
infallible. 

Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, and Curioura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Curiowna 
Rersoivent, the new Bl ood Purifie r, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 
to scrofula 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curtoura, 50c.; Soar, 25¢.; 
Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrern Drug anv 
Cuemioat Co., Bosron, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


a@ «Baby's Skin and Scalp preserved and <@® 
a beautified by Curiouna Soar. GB 


Kipnery Pains, Backache, and Weakness cured 
by Curtouna Anti-Paty Paster, an instan- 


taneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 


DanedsSons 


Colored Silks. 


During Easter week we will 
20-inch Plaid Suruhs. 


] val 
avess wear, (Ve vard, 





offer extra values in 


all silk, entirely new for 


24-inch extra quality Surah, all silk, 
shades, 89e 


ahout 65 
yard. 

HN. nch rich Faille Francaise, ali silk, 98e ya d 
22-inch Faille Francaise, all silk, extra soft finish, 
$1.24 yard 
Real Shanghai 


cream, decided bargain, A9e., 59e., 6% 


and Japanese Silks, white and 
yard 


Colored Dress Coods. 
Three Specials: 
French India Serges, 
10-inch, at Bde. 
12 us "= Goe 
1 Be, 
Below regular prices. 


A full line of colors 


BROADWAY, 


8th and 9th STS., N.Y. 


Le Boutillier Bros. 
Broadway & 14th St, 


NEW YORK CITY. 





GOODS RECEIVED 





50-inch Silk-and-Wool Gloriosa, new 
COREG a ine ones cbds ese heee scadeesecqenies $1.39 
40. ich Black Cashmere, extra fine 
CES MEG 0 oni Kdahbennas csBrarereness , 90¢. 


40- inch Frene h re hecks and Pan- 
taloon Stripes, silk mixed, standard $1.25 








i) SET COPTIC TORS TTT 1.00 
24-inch All-silk Black Grenad ne, 

cee ere : : 65« 
French Sateens, selected designe, 

worth 33c¢.. Lie. 
Scotch Ginghams, choice novelties, 

reduced from 35c. and 40c. t« 25e. 
Best Domestic W wel Cc hallics s, all 

bew and choice designs.............+ iS¢ 
Best Quality Outing C loths, )l laids 

and stripes, worth 5c. and 1S8e., all at ..... I2wKe. 
New Silk Neve ities, p! nids, stripes ind 

brocades, latest colorings and combinations 1.00 
Faille Francaise, new street shades 

and black......... 79¢. 
27-inch (extra wide) Fige ure od India 

Silks, best quality, worth $1.00............ 69e. 


New Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. 


All mail matter should bear our street address, 


Broadway & 14th st., N.Y. 


Fa AKaver, 
Ladies Tailor, | 
391 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Near 36th St., N-Y. 


I take this occasion 






to inform my patrons 
and ladies that I have 
just received an impor- 


tation of very stylish 
light fabrics, in excep- 
tionally light weights, 
suitable for Spring and 
Summer wear, ranging 


ae: 


a", 


in prices from $75, 


— 
| eas 


iy 


made in every respect 


in my best style. 





Fasso orset 


Crosse & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from Enelish Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


STAMMERIN G 

And all nervous affections ofspeech thoroughly correct- 
ed. For information and testimoninl< from eminent 
men and pupils, address The Bryant School for Stam- 
merers, 9 West 14 St., N. ¥. 


| information regarding fittir 


\ 


~HIS CORSET, after its 
many years’ trial, both in 
Europe and this country, has 


been found and acknowledged 
to be superior in every particu- 
lar to all others. 
as a 


It has served 


model for many imita- 


tions, none of which have ever 
equalled it in form, finish, or 
material. 
As each Corset is cut, bast- 
ed, and finished with the 


that is given 


same 
care to the mak- 
Waist, it 
accuracy and symmetry 


IMPOSSIBLE to 


obtain in machine-made 


ing of a Dress has 
that 
which it is 
goods. 
Its points of excellence are 
eraceful- 
ly curved back, perfectly-shaped 
and easily-fitting hips, with the 


a long, tapering waist, 


shoulc le rs 
so proportioned in each model 
as to insure the greatest advan- 


lines of the bust and 


tage in appearance, while afford- 
ing perfect ease to the wearer. 

It is made in 16 models, and 
of a variety of materials, which 
include Coutille, Linen, Wool, 
Kid, Brocaded Silk and Satin 
Gtc., Ste. 

Sold in all the principal cities 
of the United States. 


B. ALTMAN & 60. 


18th St, 19th St., and 6th Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


MES. K, EK. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 
Fine Costumes, ‘Tartor Surrs, anp MiLiunery. 
PuRnouasing AGENT. 

T buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
Promptness and satisfactory service guaranteed. No 
commission charged and current prices not advanced. 

beg to emphasize the above, 
reach me of agents acting dishonorably in advancing 
prices on goods and not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing full 
g customers at a distance 
and references from every State and Territory. 














as sO many complaints | 


Vey The _ Novelties as STERI 





‘GAPES, 


Cane Newmarkets, 
CONNEMARAS, 


COSTUMES, and GOWNS 


y fre now offered at exceptionally low price Ss. 


H. C.F. KOCH & C0., 


6th Avenue and 20th Street, N.Y. 


Koch & 


aloque for 


Co.'s illustrated Fashion Cat 


Spring and Summer, indis 


pensable lo persons residing out of town, 


mailed Jree upon application. 


DRY GOODS 


FROM 


NEW YORK. 


Shopping by Mail” 
tehly organized that parties at 


PURCHASES BY MAIL 


r Sampies re¢ 


t distance 


We offer, at Lowest New York Prices, Reliable 


I k Silks, ¢ red and Dancy Silks, Black 
Colored Dress Goods, Velvets, Ginghams, Sate - 
Underwe Hosiery, Gloves, Laces, Ribbons, Lace 
( 

Samples and Catalogue sent on 


ft will pay you to shop ‘“ Mail. 


te vinsure pr a attention, all lette 
c yuld b i sd to 


s and communi- 
the firm, 


Le Boutilier ee 
46, 50, & 52 West 29d Sta cour onty adaress, MY, 


ES TABLISHED HALF A CENTU..Y. 





CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


“CLEANFAST” 


BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F, P, ROBINSON 
DYE. 


Vastly Improved and 
TRADE MARK. Always Reliable. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, and Children. 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Cotton of Our Dye. 


SEND KOR PRICE-LIST. 





RETAIL ete 
NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Stre 
218 West 125tl . 
CHICAGO - ha 

BOSTON - - -« 





107 South State Street. 


49 West Street 














THOROUCHLY RELIABLE BLACK DRESS COODS 


Manufactured by 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO. 


LIGHT-WEIGHT SPECIALTIES FOR SPRING ANP SUMMER. 


SILK WARP.—Nun’s-Veiling. Batiste, 
(Silk and Alpaca), 


They are all rolled-on the “ Varnished Board,’ 


Clairette, Challis, Tamise, 
Cryst: ullette 
ind stamped on the under side « 


Serge, Crystallette 
(Silk and Mohair). 


of the selvedge, every 


five yards, with the name B, PRIESTLEY & CO. in gilt letters. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





direct attention to their 
Weekly Importations 


PARIS COSTUMES. 
* WRAPS. -— «a * 
* * BONNETS, * * 


a ee HATS, AND i 


* LINGERIE 
FROM THE LEADING PARIS MODISTES, 


which, with the productions of 


THEIR OWN WORKROOMS, 


enable them to offer at all seasons the largest 


ind choicest collections to be found 
in the city 


Dressmaking Departments. 


With a large staff of 


the most competent fitters 


giv 


the utmost satisfaction. 


ORDERS AND INQUIRIES RECEIVE 
IMMEDIATE ATTENTION, 


32-34-36 West 23d St. 
NEW YORK. 


Parasols, Coaching, Shades, 


AND 


SUN UHBRELLAS, 


We are now exhibiting our 
complete hese or Foreig m 
and Domestic Parasols. 

Special attention is called 
pin a case of Paris Styles of 

2arasols just received, con- 
taining choice Novelties, 
made exclusively for us, 
Which cannot be repro- 
duced this season. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and iith St., 
New York. 





ASK FOR 
THE CHARM 
DRESS SHIELD, 





SOLD BY 
ALL THE LEADING 
DEALERS. 





Every Pair Warranted, 





NEW YORK ALADY 


» prevailing fas nen ms. who, 
co ps “ron arge stom, ia 
accorde » i e8 
, » largest deale would 

ee Fe level (Oo shop ladies 


So a ee Re ad 























SHOPPING 1 New York of all kinds 
Goby sinay of experience, 
ut charg Cire u relerences, 
N. Y. City 


good taste, &c., witho 


Aadress “MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave, 


PURCHASING AGENCY, 


Gi ASTON. 
Address MRS. H. M. DE CKER, 825° enon D N. ¥. 








“WELL, MARIE, DID YOU ENJOY 
‘Non, MEES HELENE I DO NOT SINK 
ZAY SEEMED TO ME TO BELONG NOT 


FACELIT'TA. 
A RHYME FOR EASTER. 
No u wr leaf need I to know 


towh; 


daint 
resh and fair 
that then the spears of gr 
showing on the square. 
i in Phyllis’ bonnet’s plume 
1 spray of pink, 
the crocus is in bloom 


ria, 


zy no prosy almanac 
My Easter dreams to n : 
With Phyllis near, 1 nothing lack: 
She is my calendar! 
stipeninane 
“ George,” she said, after she had promised to be 
his wife, “please dou’t announce our engagement 
until next week.” 
**Why not, darling?” he asked, tenderly. 
** Because I'm going to the theatre with Henry on 
Friday night Moja 
Miss Rosency. “ Have you read How Men Propose, 
Miss Passée 2” ; 
Miss Passée. “ Yes. What nonsensical trash it is! 
So improbable! 
{iss Rosesup. “Improbable? Oh no! Why, every 
e of the one hundr nd ty-8ix proposals in that 
ok is perfectly 1 P 


o 


IN HIS REGIMENTALS. 
Youthful voice from adjace 
BELLE, iT’s COUSIN JACK; AN 
UPHOLSTERED LIKE THE LOUNGE HE'S SITTING 
on! 


Moruer. “Do you allow Mr Comeagain to kiss you, 


rina’ 
Bentus. “No, indeed. I assure you, mother, he 
kixees me only when he starts to leave.” 
Moruer. “How many times did he start to leave 
last night ?” 
Berrua. “ About fifteen times, I think 
ipacnqiane 


“T never laughed so much in my life as I did at the 
minstrels.” 
“T thonght it was a pretty stupid show.” 
“Tt was: but there was a young married couple 
right behind me, and they were very funny.’ 
antiiementllipiacmeenie 
A book he wrote. 
His bosom heaves 
When critics quote: 
Leaves, naught but leaves. 
ft nth > Sind 
Duke or Grerna. “1 don’t see how you can get 
along in this country without revalty.” 
Me. Barnes, tux Actuor. “We can’t unless we 
have an independent income.” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


MAIDTS OF YOUR FRIENDS ARE OF GOODT FAMILY. 


DISPENSING INFORMATION. 

“You don't know, eh ? Why are you here?” 
Gateman. * To dispense information.” 
Op Lapy. * Well, it seems to me that you dispense 


A POURBOIRE. 

“Them French cab-driv- 
ers is queer Dicks,” said 
Colonel Porcus. “1 paid 
oue on ‘em his fare one 
night, and he got mad 
because I wouldn't give 
him some money for a 
poor boy he was inter- 
ested in.” 

sianimeascsilplbeatal 
** What dancing eyes she 


s. It's good the dan- 
cing stopped there, too. If 
she’d had dancing cheeks 
and a tripping nose and a 
waltzing lip, she'd have 
been in hard lack.” 

cempnansillisipieaiiinn 


“What is posterity do- 
ing for us?” 

** Well, I'll tell you,” said 
Chollie’s father, ** My pos- 
terity is helping me to get 
rid of the surplus.” 

pe EE a aes 

** By George !” said Hen- 
drick Hudson, as he en- 
tered New York Harbor; 
“what a beautiful scene! 
I could stand here all day 
and drink it in,” 

**Indeed you are right,” 
said his mate; ‘itis most 
excellent port.” 

pen en eiees  Seantemene 


“Did you read Bronson’s 
novel? 

‘ es,” 

“Find any sense in it?” 

“T wasn't looking for 
sense; [| was after non- 
seuse.” 

ee eee 


Eastern Man. “So they 
caught the murderer ?” 
Westerner. “* Yaus.” 
“Have they tried him 
yet 2?” 
“ “Not yet. ’Ain’t had 
they've only jest 
through the lynch- 
—_——— 


Buntine (to policeman), 
1 understand you se- 
cured the discharge of 
Officer O’Brien for sleep- 


. 


was right.” 

**Yis, sorr. Yez see, me an’ 
« corner to go to shlape in ivery 
noight; but O'Brien snored thot loud oi cuddent 
shiape at all, so oi reported him. . 














VOLUME XXIII., NO. 16. 


TO APRIL, 1890, 
Of thee, dear April, it bath e’er been said 
That thou wert wayward—a contrary maid. 
And now, fair month, we are prepared to bless 
And praise thee for that same contrarincss. 
For, mark you, in the twelvemonuth passed away, 
The rain, alas, it raineth every day 
(As saith the poet). Now we turn to thee. 
Be thou contrary as thou’rt wont to be; 
Then will the world re-echo with thy praise, 
If thou wilt give us thirty sunny days. 
Fiaven Scorr Munxs, 
ames: See 
** What gender is boy ?” 
** Feminine.” 
“Why, Johnny! Next—Tommy ?” 
* Ain’t boy feminine ?” 
* No.” 
“Then I dun’now.” 
sacemneniilliieggnensam 
Mus. Erastus Jones. ‘ Lookee ‘ere, "Rastus, what you 
gwine to church for wid dat hat on? Don’t you see 
dat hole right in de top? Don’t you know you got to 
han’ dat hat roun’ an’ take up c’lection ?” 
Mr. Erastus Jonxs. ** You shetup,’ooman. J reck'n 
I know my business. When I han’ dis hat roun’ I 
hold my hand right slap under dat hole so I kin ketch 
de nickels dat drop froo, an’ keep ’em fam ’sturbin’ de 
ation by rollin’ on de flo’. I b’leeve in keepin’ 
things quiet in de meetin’-house; an’ ’tain’t no place 
for rollin’ money roun’ on de flo’.” 


TOO FAMILIAR. 
“WHO IS THAT ACROSS THE STREET? HIs 
FACE LOOKS SO FAMILIAR 
“Why, THATS Mr. BOLDER. I MET HIM 
THE OTHER EVENING AT THE VAN DER KoorTs’, 
AND FOUND HIM JUSSI AS FAMILIAR AS HE 
LOOKS.’ 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Our Own CorresponpEnNT. | 
ISTORY repeats itself in such trivial 
matters as the cut of a garment as well 
as in the revolution of an empire. It could 
hardly be otherwise. What might be styled 
the elemental forms of dress are actually few 
in number, and are bound to recur at fre- 
quent intervals with more or less elabora- 
tion and ornament. The type which is now 
the prevailing one, and will remain so for the 
summer, is the use of two fabrics in such a 
manner as to give the effect of a double 
dress—an outer garment over an inner one. 
This is exemplified in the yokes which are 
used in such variety on bodices. The bod- 
ice, though made in one piece, resembles a 
low waist worn over a high yoke of some 
kind; it may be smooth or pleated, plain or 
braided, embroidered or brocaded. Figured 
spring dresses have a yoke and deep cuffs to 
the sleeves of plain silk, preferably surah, of 
a color to match the ground of the figured 
fabric. The yoke may be shirred at regular 
intervals, forming narrow puffs, with narrow 
ribbons between the puffs tied in a tiny bow 
at the front of the plastron and on the top of 
the cuff, the ribbon also being of the color of 
the dress. For summer, guimpes of various 
sorts will take the place of yokes—guimpes 
of plain muslin pleated or of embroidered 
muslin taken plain; the sleeves of the bodice 
will be full and quite short, to be lengthened 
out by long sleeves of the guimpe material. 
Such guimpes and sleeves will be worn with 


light foulard dresses, as well as with cottons | 


and printed muslins. Sleeves of all kinds 
are still very full on the shoulder and ex- 
tremely long, sometimes extending beyond 
the wrist. 

I spoke in a former letter of the growing 
favor of white cloth in Paris. It is consider 
ed the extreme of elegance for carriage and 
home toilettes. Of course white cloth is not 
used for street dresses, but it begins to appear 
in combination with other colors for such 
dresses, and while stillexclusive and confined 
to a few, promises to become more popular 
for cool days as summer advances. Thus a 
brown cloth dress is made with a flat front 
of white cloth, buttoned at each side with 
numbers of small gilt buttons. The wrap of 
this dress is a double or triple cape of the 
brown cloth, edged with white. In another 
costume the entire front of white cloth in 
corsage and skirt is cut in small. rounded 
points at the edges, and each point fastened 
down with a metal button. Another way in 
which white cloth is combined is the follow 
ing: this costume has a skirt of gray benga 
line, bordered with a thick pinked ruche of 
gray taffeta; the bodice and the inner part 
of the sleeve are of white cloth covered with 
beading of steel beads; in the front of the 
corsage are crossed draperies of bengaline, 
the outer part of the sleeve is of the same, 
and the deep cuffs are of beaded cloth. 
Young ladies are fond of wearing a Breton 
plastron or vest of white cloth embroidered 
in red, yellow, and green silks. Young ladies 
are also using much white woollen braid for 
trimming their spring and summer dresses. 
It is employed in one or several widths, and 
in a great variety of ways. Several rows 
border the skirt, or the three sides of a square 
tablier. On the bodice it outlines a square 
or round yoke, 
a puff or forms a deep cuff. 

Apropos of the steel beading on white 
cloth in the costume described above, steel 
embroidery is perhaps the most popular form 
of that ornament now used, doubtless owing 
to the prevailing favor for gray shades. A 
favorite style of gray corsage is a rounded 
jacket of gray velvet, meeting only at the 
throat, and curving outward from there, 
showing a very close-fitting cuirass vest of 
gray silk covered with embroidery of steel 
thread, steel beads, and spangles. The same 
style of embroidery appears in a variety of 
other forms, not in conventional borders, but 
in detached designs adapted to special parts 
of a dress; as, for example, in this handsome 
dinner toilette which I have recently seen 
preparing. This dress is mainly of velvet of 
the pinkish lilac which will be so fashion- 
able this spring. The corsage and the square 


tablier front are of velvet, while the very long | 


train is of gray silk, with a middle breadth of 
velvet. 

The square tablier is buttoned down with 
a row of cut steel buttons on one side, while 
on the other a series of scrolls of unequal 
length is embroidered and beaded in steel. 
The gray sleeves in the lilac corsage are cov 
ered with embroidery. An embroidered steel 
ribbon starts from the belt down and encir- 
cles the corsage. Not only beading but em 
broidery in chenille and silk as well is used, 
always, as a matter of course, on plain ma- 
terials, woollens, or silks. The embroidery 
appears in irregular designs as though placed 
at hap-hazard. A handsome dress has a 
branch spreading from below the waist up 
over -the left side of the corsage and strag- 
gling down on the sleeve. A similar larger 
branch starts from the bottom of the skirt up. 
Sometimes butterflies or small birds enter into 
the design, fluttering among the leaves. The 
effect of the well-balanced design, carefully 
chosen colors, and fine execution is simply 
indescribable. A handsome dress of this 
kind will often have a feather border at the 
foot, a form of balayeuse which is very fash- 
ionable at present. Deep fringes are coming 
into fashion again, and are much used in con- 
junction with embroideries, 





their heads, 


while on the sleeves it frames | 


| ty-four, 


| of her long life were spent in Paris; 
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It is. not surprising that women are begin- 
ning to tire somewhat of the sameness of 
plain straight skirts, and there are signs of a 
return if not to tournures, at least to curved 
lines and draperies. Not that they have ever 
gone out entirely; but more of the new skirts 
are slightly draped at the front, or are taken 
up on both hips. Entirely plain straight 
skirts of silk or velvet have a short Empire 
train, and are worn with a coat-basque of 
brocaded silk in colors on a light ground; 
this basque has medium long square coat tails, 
while the front is varied, being sometimes 
high with a full lace jabot, and sometimes 
open with a vest or crossed. Among fash- 
ionable colors écru in all shades predomi- 
nates; sand-color may be ‘‘ wet sand ” or “‘dry 
sand”; gray is worn in all tints, and green 
in variety. Among more decided colors are 
pinkish lilac, faience blue, and Eiffel red. 

Belted corsages, usually full on the shoul- 
der, and crossed, or at least shirred or pleat- 
ed, in the front, will continue to be worn with 
light dresses. Belts of all kinds are worn— 
of ribbon with a deep buckle; of braid sewed 
together and fastened with a rosette of the 
same; and finally sash belts with long fringed 
ends, which are as popular as ever. 

Some of the new capote bonnets have a 
scarf of tulle hanging down the back below 
the waist. Black hats, at least with a black 
brim, capotes as well as round hats, continue 
to be worn. They are of tulle or lace, of silk 
gauze beaded with steel or gold beads, and of 
straw or Neapolitan, as the season advances. 
Open Neapolitan with a lining of colored 
silk or gauze is considered very elegant; the 
lining may be golden yellow, paler maize, 
red, or shrimp pink, or for more subdued 
tastes, prune-color or bronze. Bonnets re- 
main very small and flat, just covering the 
top of the head. Round hats, on the other 
hand, are very wide, with irregular brims, 
unevenly bent and dented. 


EMMELINE RAYMOND. 


PASTORAL REHEARSALS. 


( E day,” relates a traveller in Nor 

way, ‘‘ we heard in a remote section 
some cheerful strains of music, yet no per- 
former was in sight. Ata little distance 
sheep and goats were quietly feeding, and 
we observed that occasionally they raised 
looking toward a shelter house, 
where we presently found a young lad lean- 
ing against a beam, and playing on a goat's 
horn, having four holes in it and a reed 
mouth-piece. 


‘This simple instrument is intended for the 


amusement of the flock, and@t was a part 
of this small shepherd’s daily care to keep 
them in good heart through such quaint airs. 
Sheep and goats in this far north country are 
treated with marked kindness. They are al- 
ways led, and never driven.” 


FAT, 

1 ROWING fat seems to be a constitu- 

J tional and hereditary affair, and to de- 
pend very little on one’s own personal habits, 
or the amount that one eats and drinks. A1- 
though at his death Daniel Lambert weigh- 
ed more than seven hundred pounds, and 
was not quite six feet tall—his vast bulk nev- 
er, however, seeming to incommode him— 
yet when he weighed over four hundred he 
walked long distances with less fatigue than 
was endured by his companions who weigh- 
ed comparatively nothing, and until shortly 
before his death he was active in field exer- 
He never spent much time in bed, 
sleeping less than eight hours in the twen- 
was a moderate eater, and drank 
only water, and still, in spite of all this, he 
went on accumulating adipose in a way that 
leads one to inquire seriously if eating, and 


cises. 


drinking, and indolence, and self-indulgence 
| have really a great deal to do with the lay- | 


ing on of fat. 


MADELEINE DE SCUDERY. 


\ ADELEINE DE SCUDERY, born in 
4 the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, is remembered with pride by her nation 
as an indefatigable writer. The busiest years 
her 
brilliant talents soon gave her entrance to the 
best literary society of that city, and noble 
qualities of mind and heart endeared her at 
once to the select circle assembling regularly 
at H6étel Rambouillet, the highest authority 
at that period for elevated moral and reli- 
gious thought. 

As was natural, a difference of opinion 
prevailed touching the real worth of her ro- 
mances; but among her many admirers she 
could count on many men and women of 
culture, and Massillon declared himself an 
admirer of her works. 

It has been written of them: ‘‘ A thousand 
things in her romances render them inesti- 
mable; she has drawn from the ancients their 
happiest passages, and has even improved 
upon them; like the prince in the fable, 
whatever she touches becomes gold.” 

Such was the erudition of this elegant wo- 
man,such the charm of manner and piquancy 
in conversation that in her own country the 
place of honor next to Madame Dacier has 
been accorded her. She lived to be some- 
what past ninety, and ninety volumes were 
written by her. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
A CANDID OPINION. 


Yao in the London lodging - house! 

Youth quite poor—youth ambitious— 
youth with a possible future—youth medi- 
tuling great things! Walk along the streets 
of Lodging -lavd—there are miles of such 
streets—and consider with trembling that the 
dingy houses contain thousands of young 
people, boys and girls, who have come to 
the city of golden pavements to make—not a 
fortune, unless that happens as well, but their 
name. In the long struggle before the low- 
est rung of the ladder is reached they endure 
hardness, but they complain not. Every- 
thing is going to be made up to them in the 
splendid time to come. 

Something more than a year ago two such 
young people came up from the country, and 
found shelter in a London lodging - house, 
where they could work and study, until suc- 
cess should arrive. They were boy and girl, 
brother and sister—twins. They had very 
little money, and could afford no more than 
one sitting-room. Therefore one worked in 
the sitting-room and the other in a bedroom, 
because their occupations demanded soli- 
tude. The one in the sitting-room was the 
girl. She was engaged in the pursuit of 
poetry; she made verses continually every 
day. Unless she was reading verse, she was 
either making or polishing or devising verses. 
Of all pursuits in the world, this is at 
once the most absorbing and the most de- 
ligbtful. It is also, with the greater part of 
those who follow it,the most useless. Thomas 
the Rhymer sits down and takes his pen; it 
is nine of theclock. He considers; he writes; 
he scratches out; he writes again; he corrects 
again; after ten minutes or so he looks up. 
It is three in the afternoon; the luncheon 
hour is past; the morning is gone; all he has 
to show for the six golden hours, when an ac- 
count of them is demanded, will be a single 
stanza of a ballade. And perhaps not a sin- 
gle editor will look at it. To Eflie Wilmot, 
the girl-twin, thus engaged morning after 
morning, the hours become moments and the 
days minutes. The result and outcome of 
her labors you have already learned. But 
she was young, and she lived in hope. A few 
more weeks, and the great man, ber patron, 
would have satisfied that whim of wishing to 
be thought a poet of society. Strange that 
one who painted pictures of such wonderful 
beauty, who wrote such charming stories 
in such endless variety—stories quaint and 
bizarre, stories pathetic, stories humorous— 
should so condescend! What could a few 
simple verses—such as hers—do to increase 
his fame? However, that was nearly over. 
She felt quite happy and light-hearted: as 
happy as if, like other poets, she was writing 
things that would appear with her own name; 
she pursued the light and airy fancies of her 
brain, capturing one or two, chaining them 
in the prison of her rhymes, which, of course, 
were set to the old-new tunes affected by the 
little poets of the day. If they have got no 
message to deliver, they can at least come on 
the stage and repeat over again the old things 
clad in dress revived. We can keep on dress- 
ing up in the poet’s habit until the poet him- 
self shall come along. 

Effie worked on, sitting at the window. 
Poets can work anywhere, though, of course, 
they ought to sit habitually on the sides of 
hills, with hanging woods and mountain 
streams and water-falls. But they can work 
just as well in a mean London lodging, such 
as this where Effie sat, looking out, if she 
looked through the curtain, upon a most 
commonplace street. We can all—common 
spirits as well as poets—rise above our streets 
and houses and our dingy setting—otherwise 
there would be no work done atall. Nay, if 
we were all cockered up, and daintily sur- 
rounded with things esthetic and artistic and 
beautiful, I believe we should be so happy 
that nobody would ever do anything. The 
poet would murmur his thoughts in indolent 
rhyme by the fireside; the musician would 
drop his fingers among the notes, echoing 
faintly and imperfectly the music in his soul 
—all for his own enjoyment; the siory-teller 
would tell his stories to his wife; the dram- 
atist would make plots without words for his 
children to act; the painter would half sketch 
his visions and leave them unfinished. Art 
would die. 

No such temptations were offered to Effie. 
The esthetic movement had not touched that 
ground-floor front. The shaky round table 
stood under the flaring gas which every night 
made her head ache; the chiffonier contained 
in its recesses the tea and sugar and bread 
and butter, and, when the money run tosuch 
luxuries, her jam or her honey or her or- 
anges. There was one easy-chair and one 
arm-chair; and before the window a small 
square table, which had, at least, the merit 
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of being firm; and at this she wrote. Every- 
body knows this kind of room perfectly. 

The poetic workshop is always kept lock- 
ed. No poet ever tells of the terrific strug- 
gles he has to encounter before he finally sub- 
dues his thought and compels it to walk or 
run in double harness of rhythm and rhyme. 
No poet ever confesses how he sometimes 
has to let that thought go because he cannot 
subdue it—nay, the same discomfilure has 
been reported of those who, like M. Jourdain, 
speak in prose. And no poet ever shows, as 
a painter will readily show us,the first sketch, 
the first rough draft of a poem, the unfinish- 
ed lines, the first feeble attempts at the rhyth- 
mic expression of a great thought. Let us 
respect the mystery of the craft; have we 
not all dabbled in verse aud essayed to play 
upon the scrannel-pipe? 

It was toward noon, however, that Effie was 
disturbed by the arrival of a visitor. The 
event was so unusual, so unprecedented, even, 
that no instructions had ever been given to 
the lodging-house servant in the art of intro- 
ducing callers. She therefore opened the 
door, and put in her head—‘‘ A gentleman, 
miss” —and went down stairs, leaving the 
gentleman to walk in if he pleased. 

‘You, Mr. Feilding ?” Effie cried, spring- 
ing to her feet. ‘Oh! This is indeed—” 

The great man took her hand. ‘‘ My dear 
child,” he said, ‘‘I have been thinking over 
our conversation of the other day. I am, of 
course, only anxious to be of service to you 
and to your brother, and so I thought I would 
call.” He was quite magnificent in his fur- 
lined coat, and he was very tall and big, so 
that he seemed to fill up the whole room 
But he had an unusual air of hesitation. ‘ 
thought,” he repeated, ‘that I would call. 
Yes—” 

The girl sat with her hands in her lap, wait- 
ing. 

“You remember what I told you about ; 
the—the verses which you sometimes bring 
me. 

‘Oh! Yes. I remember. It is so kind 
of you, Mr. Feilding,so very kind and no- 
ble.” For the moment the dazzling prospect 
of seeing her verses acknowledged as her own 
in place of seeing them adopted by the editor 
made her believe that none but a truly noble 
person could do such a thing. 

‘‘T mean to begin even sooner than I had 
intended. It is true that when I took your 
verses I made them my own by those little 
touches and corrections which, as you know 
very well, distinguish true poetry from its 
imitation.”—It was not until he was gone 
that Effie remembered. that not a single alter- 
ation had ever been made. So great is the 
power of the human voice that for the mo- 
ment she listened and acquiesced, subdued 
and ashamed of herself.—** At last, my young 
friend, the time for alteration and improve- 
ment is past. You can now stand alone— 
your verses signed—if, of course, we re- 
main, as I hope, on the same friendly rela- 
tions.” 

** Oh!” she murmured. 

“Enough. We understand each other. 
Your brother, you told me, is at work on a 
play —a romantic drama.” 

‘Yes. He has finished it. He has been 
at work upon it for two years, thinking of 
nothing else all day.” 

Mr. Feilding nodded approval. 

“That is the way,” he said, heartily, ‘‘to 
produce good work. Perfect—absolute—de- 
votion—regardless of any earthly considera- 
tion. Art—Art—before all else. And now 
it is done?” 

** Yes; he is copying it out.” 

“ Effie’—he suddenly changed the subject 
—‘‘ you have never told me of your resources, 
Tell me! I do not ask out of idle curiosity. 
That you are not rich I know.” 

‘No, we are notrich. We have a littl— 
a thousand pounds apiece—and we have re- 
solved to live on that, and on what we can 
get besides, until we have made ourway. We 
have no rich relations to help us. My father 
is a country clergyman with a suai lelng. 
We came to town so that Archie could get 
treatment for his hip. He is better now, and 
we shall stay altogether if we can only hold 
on. 

“‘A thousand pounds each. That is sev- 
enty pounds a year, I suppose?” 

‘Yes. But during the last twelve months 
you have given me a hundred pounds for my 
verses—three pounds for every poein, and 
there were thirty-three altogether in the vol- 
ume— Voices and Echoes, you know.” 

The poet who had published these verses 
did not change color or show any sign of emo- 
tion in the presence of the poet who had writ- 
ten them. He nodded his head. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
said, ‘‘on a hundred and seventy pounds a 
year you can live—on seventy you would 
starve. Where is your brother?” 

‘*He works in his bedroom. It is the room 
behind, on the same floor. My room is up- 
stairs.” 

** He requires, I suppose, good food, wine, 
and certain luxuries?” 

‘* When we can afford them. Since you 
took my verses we have been able to buy 
things.’ 

‘* Your money is well expended. I should 
like to see your brother, Effie.” 

‘*] will take you to him,” she said. But 
she hesitated and blushed. “ Oh, Mr. Feild- 
ing, Archie knows nothing about the—the vol- 
umes, you know! He sees only the verses in 
the paper. And he only knows that you have 
been so kind as totake them. Don’t tell him 
anything else.” 

“* Yoursecret, Effie,” he replied,generously 


_ 


‘is safe with me. He shall not know it from 
my lips.” 

She thanked him. Again it was not until 
he was gone that Effie remembered that he 
could not possibly reveal that fact to her 
brother. 

She led him into the room, at the back of 
which was her brother’s study and bedroom 
as well. 

Her brother might have been herself, save 
for a slight manly growth upon the upper lip, 
and for the pale cheek of ill health. The 
same large forehead overhanging the face, 
eyes sunken but as bright as his sister’s, the 
same sensitive lips were his. A finer face 
than his sister’s, and stronger, but notsosweet. 
Beside his chair a pair of crutches prociaimed 
that he was a cripple. Before him was a ta- 
ble, at which he was writing. There were 
on the table, besides his writing materials, a 
number of little dolls, some of which were 
arranged in groups, while others were lying 
about unused. He was copying his finished 
play; as he copied it he played the scenes 
with the dolls and spoke the dialogue. The 
dolls were his characters; there was not a 
single scene or change of the grouping which 
this conscientious young dramatist had not 
rehearsed over and over again, until every 
line of the dialogue had its own stage picture, 
clear and distinct in his mind. 

‘You are Mr. Feilding?” he asked, rising 
with some difficulty. ‘* 1 have heard so much 
of you from Effie. It is a great honor to 
have a call from you.” 

**T take a deep interest,” the great man re- 
plied, ‘‘in anything that concerns Miss Effie 
Wilmot. I have been able—I believe you 
know—to give her some assistance and ad- 
vice in her work. Oh!’—he waved his hand 
to deprecate any expressions of gratitude— 
“‘T have done very little—very litule indeed. 
Now about yourself. I learn from your sis- 
ter that you have ambitions—you would be- 
come a dramatist?” 

‘**T have no other ambition. It is my only 
dream.” 

‘A very good dream indeed. And you 
have made, I am told, a start—a maiden ef- 
fort—a preliminary flight to try your wings. 
You have written your first attempt at a 
play?” 

“Yes. Itis here. It is finished.” 

“ Tell me, briefly, the plot.” 

Some young dramatists mar their plot in 
getting it out. This young man had taken 
the trouble to write out first a rough outline 
of his piece, and next a complete scenario 
with every situation detailed. These he read 
to his visitor one after the other. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Feilding, when he had 
finished; ‘‘there is something in the idea of 
the play. Perhaps not a completely novel 
motif. A good deal might be said as to the 
arrangement of the scenes. And one or two 
of the characters might—but these are details. 
Remains to find out how the dialogue goes. 
Will you read me a scene or two?” 

The dramatist read. As he read he might 
have observed in the eyes of his listener a 
growing eagerness, as of one who vehement- 
ly yearns to get possession of something—his 
neighbor's vineyard, for example, or his soli- 
tary ewe-lamb. But the reader did not ob- 
serve this. He was wholly wrapped in his 
piece; he threw his soul into the reading; 
he was anxious only that his words and his 
situations should produce the best effect upon 
his hearer. 

‘Yes, yes; your dialogue, unhappily, shows 
the want of skill common to the beginner,” 
said Mr. Feilding, when he had finished. 
‘It will have to be completely rewritten. 
As it stands now, the play would be simply 
killed by it, in spite of the situations, which, 
with some alterations, are really pretty good 
—pretty good for a first effort.” 

“You don’t think, then—that—”’ The 
dramatist’s voice broke down. Consider: for 
two long years he had done nothing but 
-ast, recast, write, rewrite this play. He had 
dreamed all this time of success with this 
play. And now—now—the very first critic 
—and that the most accomplished man of 
the day-—no less than Mr. Alec Feilding— 
told him that the play would not be received 
unless the dialogue was entirely rewritten. 
He could not rewrite the dialogue. It was a 
part of himself. As well ask him to remake 
his own face or to reconstruct his legs. His 
face fell; his cheeks grew pale; his eyes fill- 
ed with unmanly tears. 

‘*T am truly sorry, believe me,” said the 
critic, ‘‘to throw cold water on your hopes. 
I have been myself an aspirant. Yet”—he 
hesitated in his kindliness—‘‘ why encourage 
illusive expectations? The play as it is—I 
say, as it is only—must be pronounced total- 
ly unfit for the stage. No manager would 
think of it for a moment.” 

**Then I may as well throw it on the fire? 
And all ny work wasted!” 

‘*Nay, not wasted. Good work—true 
work—is never wasted. You ought to have 
learned much—very much—from this two 
years’ labor. And as for putting it into the 
fire”—he laughed only —°T believe I 
can show you a better way than that. Look 
here, Archie—I call you by your Christian 
name because I have so often talked about 
you; we are old friends—I should be really 
sorry to think that you had actually lost all 
your time. Give me this play; I will take it 
—skeleton, scenario, dialogue—all, just as it 
isthe mere rough, crude, shapeless thing 
thatitis. Iwill buy it of you—useless as it is. 
I will give you fifty pounds down for it, and 
it shall become my property—my own, abso- 
lutely. I shall then, perhaps, recast and re- 
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write the play from beginning to end. When 
Ihave made a play out of it worth putting on 
the stage—when, in short, I have made it my 
own play—I may possibly bring it out—pos- 
sibly. Most likely, however, not. There’s 
a chance for you, Archie, such as you will 
never get again. Fifty pounds down—think 
of that! Fifty pounds!” 

The dramatist laid his hand, for reply, upon 
his papers. 

“If it should ever be brought out,” this 
good Samaritan went on, ‘‘ you will come 
and see it acted. What a splendid lesson it 
will be for you in the art of writing drama!” 

The dramatist’s fingers tightened on his 
manuscript. 

‘* Of course you must consider your sister,” 
the considerate critic continued. ‘*She has 
been able to make a few pounds of Jate, hav- 
ing been so fortunate as to attract the inter- 
est of....one who is not wholly without 
influence. Should that interest fail or be 
withdrawn you might have—both of you—to 
suffer much privation. The luxuries which 
you now enjoy would be impossible, and—” 

‘Oh, you kill me!” cried the unfortunate 
youth. 

‘Shall I leave you for the present? My 
offer is always open—on the condition of se- 
crecy. One is bound to keep business trans- 
actions secret. I will leave you now. There 
is no hurry. Think it over carefully, and 
send me an answer.” 

He went out and shut the door. The young 
dramatist, I am ashamed to say, fell to tears 
and weeping over the destruction of his 
hopes. 

‘* Effie,” said Mr. Feilding, ‘‘ I have talked 
with your brother. He has read some of the 
play to me.” 

** And you think?” she asked him, eagerly. 

He shook his head mournfully. ‘‘ The 
boy kas much to learn—very much. Mean- 
time the play itself is worthless—quite worth- 
less.” 

‘‘Oh! Poor boy! And he has built so 
much upon it.” 

‘Yes; they all do at the outset. Mind, Ef- 
fie, he is a clever boy; he will do. Meantime 
he must study.” 

*Oh! Poor Archie! Poor boy!” 

“Tt seems hard, doesn’t it, not to succeed 
all at once? Yet Browning and Tennyson 
and Thackeray were all well on for forty be- 
fore they succeeded. Why should he de- 
spair? Meantime I have made him a little 
offer.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Feilding, you are always so 
good!” 

‘I have offered to give him fifty pounds 
—down—and to take this rough unlicked 
thing he calls a Play. If I find time I shall, 
perhaps, rewrite the whole, and put it on the 
stage! It will then, of course, be my own 
—my own, Effie. Good-by, child. Ihave not 
forgotten our talk—or my promise—if we re- 
main on friendly relations.” 

He went away. Effie sank into a chair. 
What she had done with her own work had 
never seemed to her half so terrible as what 
was now proposed to be done with her bro- 
ther’s work. 

She crept into his room. He sat with his 
head in his hands, most mournful of bards 
since the world began. 

‘* Archie, 1 know—I know; he has told 
me. Oh, Archie, do you think it is true?” 
‘He says so, Effie. He says it is worth- 
less.” 

“Yet he will give you fifty pounds.” 

‘*That is to please you—for your sake. 
The thing is worthless; no manager would 
look at it.” 

“Yet—fifty pounds! Why should Mr. 
Feilding give fifty pounds—a whole fifty 
pounds—for a worthless play? Archie, don’t 
do it—don’t let him have it; wait a little— 
we will ask somebody else. Oh, I could tell 
you something! Wait; tell him, if you must 
say anything, that you will think it over.” 

When Effie turned over the pages of the 
next number of The Muses Nine she found, 
first of all, her own verses in the editor’s col- 
umn, with his name at the bottom. This sight, 
which had formerly made her so proud, now 
filled her with shame. The generous prom- 
ise of the future failed to awaken in her an 
glow of hope. For the very words with 
which her only editor had beguiled her of her 
verses—the plea that they were worthless, and 
must be rewritten—he had used to her bro- 
ther. And as her poems had never been re- 
written, so would Archie’s play, she felt sure, 
be presented without a single alteration, with 
the name of Mr. Alec Feilding as author. 
That week she took no verses to the studio- 
study. 

And a certain paragraph in the same col- 
umns perused by this suspicious young wo- 
man brought rage—nothing short of rage— 
into her heart. No! not her brother, as well 
as herself! It ran thus: “I have always been 
under the impression that the dearth of good 
plays is due to nothing else in the world than 
the fact that the good men who ought to be 
writing them all run off into the domain of 
fiction. It is a pleasant country, that of 
Fable Land. I have been there, and I hope 
to go there again, and make along stay. But 
Play Land—that is also a pleasant country. 
I have been there lately, and I hope to dem- 
onstrate that a good play may still be pro- 
duced in the English tongue —a good and 
original play. In short, | have written a 
romantic drama, of which all I can say at 
present is that it lies finished in my fire-proof 
safe, and that a certain actor - manager will 
probably play the title rdle before many 
inoons have waxed and waned.” 
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‘‘No,” said Effie, crumpling up the paper. 
‘*You have not got Archie’s romantic drama 
” 
yet. 


—— a 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ALL ABOUT MYSELF. 


‘* You have kept this promise, then.” Ar- 
morel welcomed her old friend with eyes of 
kindness and lips of smiles. ‘‘ Do you ever 
think of the promise that you broke? Effie 
dear”—this young lady was the only other 
occupant of the room—*‘ this is Mr. Roland 
Lee, my first friend and my first master. He 
knew me long ago, in Samson, in the days of 
which I have told you. We have memories 
of our own—memories such as make the old 
friendships impossible to be dissolved, what- 
ever happens. Roland, you first put a pen- 
cil into my hand, and taught me how to use 
it. In return, I used to play old-fashioned 
tunes in the evening. And you first put 
thoughts into my head. Before you came, 
my head was filled with phantoms, which had 
neither voice nor shape. What am I to do 
now in return for such a gift?” She gave 
him both her hands,and her face was so glow- 
ing, her eyes so soft yet serious withal, her 
voice so full of tenderness, that the luckless 
painter stood confused and overwhelmed. 
How had he deserved such a reception? 

‘*This evening,” she went on, “ we are go- 
ing to talk about nobody but myself, and 
about nothing but my own affairs. Effie, 
you will be horribly vored. It is five years 
since I had such a chance. Because, my 
dear, though you have the best will in the 
world, and would talk to me about old times 
if you could, you did not know me when I 
lived on Samson in the Scilly Islands—and 
Roland did. That is, if he still remembers 
Samson.” 

‘*T remember every day on Samson; every 
blade of grass on the island; every bowlder 
and every crag.” 

‘*And every talk we had in those days?— 
all the things you told me?” 

‘‘T remember, as well, a girl who has so 
changed, so grown—” 

**So much the better. Then we can talk 
just as we used to do. But I thought you 
would somehow remember the girl, Roland.” 
She looked up again, smiling. Then she 
hesitated, and went on slowly: ‘‘ Yet I was 
afraid, this morning, that you might have 
forgotten one of the two who wandered about 
the island together.” 

**T could never forget you, Armorel.” 

‘*T meant—the other— Roland.” 

He made no reply. In his evening dress— 
which was full of creases, as if it had not 
been put on for a very long time—he looked 
a little less forlorn than in the shabby old 
brown velvet jacket; he had brushed his hair 
—nay, he had even had it cut and trimmed; 
but there still hung about him the look of 
waste; his eyes were melancholy; his bearing 
was dejected; he spoke with hesitation; he 
was even shy, like a school-boy. Effie noted 
these things, and wondered. And she ob- 
served, besides, not only that his coat was 
creased, but that his shirt was frayed at the 
cuffs and torn in the front. In fact, the 
young man, in dropping out of society, had, 
as a natural consequence, neglected his ward- 
robe, and allowed his linen to run to seed 
unrebuked. Every man who has been a 
bachelor—most of us have—remembers how 
shirts behave when the eye of the master is 
once taken off them. 

He was shy, because the atmosphere of the 
drawing-room, so dainty, so luxurious, so 
womanly, was strange to him. Three years 
and more had passed since he had been in 
such a room. He was also shy, because this 
splendid creature, this girl dressed in silk 
and lovely lace, this miracle of girls, called 
herself Armorel, his once simple rustic maid 
of Samson Isle. Further, be was ashamed 
because this girl remembered him as he was 
in the good old days, when his face was turn- 
ed to the summit of the mountain, and his 
feet were on the upward slope. 

Armorel had placed on the table a portfo 
lio full of drawings. 

‘* Now for myself,” she said, gayly. ‘‘ Ro- 
land, you are an artist. You must look at 
my drawings. Here are the best I have done. 
I have had many masters since you, but none 
that taught me so much in so short a time. 
Do you remember when you first found out 
that I could hold a pencil? You were very 
patient then, master. Be lenient now.” 

“T had a very apt pupil,”’ he began, turn 
ing over the drawings. ‘These need no 
leniency. These are very goodindeed. You 
have had other and better masters.” 

‘‘T have had other masters, it is true. I 
have done my best, Roland—to grow.” 

He dropped his eyes. But he continued 
to turn over the sketches. The drawings 
showed, at least, that natural aptitude which 
may be genius and may be that imitation of 
genius which is difficult to distinguish from 
the real gift. Many painters with no more 
natural aptitude than Armorel have risen to 
be Royal Academicians. 

‘“‘ But these are very good indeed,” Roland 
repeated, with emphasis. ‘‘ You have, in- 
deed, worked well, and you have the true 
feeling.” 

‘«*Do you remember, Roland, that day when 
we talked about the Perfect Woman? No; 
I see by your eyes that you have forgotten. 
But I remember. I will not tell you all. 
One thing she had done; she had trained her 
eye and her hand. She knew what was 
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good in Art, and was not carried away by 
any follies or fashions. I did not understand 
then what you meant by follies and fashions. 
But I am wiser now. [I have been training 
eye and hand. I think I know a good pic- 
ture or a good statue or a good work in any 
Art. Do not think me eonceited, master. 
I have been obedient to your instructions— 
that is all.” 

‘You have the soul of an artist, Armorel,” 
said her master. ‘‘ But yet—I fear—I think 
—you have missed the supreme gift. You 
are not a great artist.” 

‘*No; I can grow no higher in painting. 
I have learned my own limitations. If it is 
only to understand and to worship the great 
masters it is worth while to get so far. Are 
you satisfied with your pupil?” 

For a moment the old look came back to 
Roland’s eyes. ‘‘ You are the best of pupils,” 
he said. ‘‘But I might have expected so 
much. Tell me how you succeeded in get- 
ting away from Samson?” 

She told him, briefly, how the Ancient 
Lady died, how she found the family trea- 
sure, and how she had resolved to go away 
and learn; how she found masters and guar- 
dians; how she lived in Florence, Dresden, 
Paris; how she worked unceasingly. ‘‘I 
remembered, always, Roland, your picture of 
the Perfect Woman.” 

“‘Could I—I—have told you things that 
have made you—what you are?” It seemed 
as if another man had given the girl this ex- 
cellent advice. Not himself—quite another 
man. 

‘* Effie dear,” Armorel turned to her, ‘‘ you 
do not understand. I must tell you. Five 
years ago, when I lived on Samson, a girl so 
ignorant that it makes me tremble to think 
what might have happened, there came to 
the island a young gentleman who was so 
kind as to take this ignorant girl—me—in 
hand, and to fill her empty head with all 
kinds of great and noble thoughts. He was 
an artist by profession. Oh! an artist filled 
with ardor and with ambition.. He would 
be satisfied with nothing short of the best; 
he taught me that none of us ought to be sat- 
isfied till we have attained our full stature, 
and grown as tall as we possibly can. It 
made that ignorant girl’s heart glow only to 
hear him talk, because she had never heard 
such talk before. Then he left her, and 
came back no more. But presently the 
chance came to this girl, as you have heard, 
and she was able to leave the island and go 
where she could find masters and teachers. 
It is five years ago. And always, every day, 
Roland ”’—her lip quivered—‘‘I have said to 
myself, ‘My first master is growing taller— 
taller—taller—every day: I must grow as 
tall as I can, or else when I meet him again I 
shall be too insignificant for him to notice.’ 
Always I have thought how I should meet 
him again. So tall, so great, so wonder- 
ful!” 

Effie remarked that while Armorel address- 
ed Roland she did not look at him until the 
last words, when she turned and faced him 
with eyes running over. The man’s head 
dropped; his fingers played with the draw 
ings; he made no reply. 

‘*In the evening,” Armorel went on, ‘‘ we 
used to have music. I played only the old- 
fashioned tunes then that Justinian Tryeth 
taught me; do you remember the tunes, Ro- 
Jand? I will play one for you again.” She 
took a violin out of the case and began to 
tune the strings. ‘‘ This is my old fiddle. 
It has been Justinian’s, and his father’s be- 
fore him. I have had other instruments 
since then, but I love the old fiddle best.” 
She drew her bow across the strings. ‘I 
can play much better now, Roland. And I 
have much better music; but I will play only 
the old tunes, because I want you to remem- 
ber quite clearly those two who walked and 
talked and sailed together. It is so easy for 
you to forget that young man. But I remem- 
ber him very well indeed.” She drew the 
bow across the strings again. ‘‘ Now we are 
in the old room, while the old people are sit- 
ting round the fire. Effie dear, put the shade 
over the lamp and turn it low—so; now we 
are all sitting in the firelight, just as it used 
to be on Samson; see the red light dancing 
about the walls. It fills your eyes and makes 
them glow, Roland. Oh, we are back again! 
What are you thinking of, artist, while the 
music falls upon your ears? while I play— 
what shall I play? ‘Dissembling Love,’ 
which others call ‘The Lost Heart’?” She 
played it with the old spirit, but far more 
than the old delicacy and feeling. ‘‘ You re- 
member that, Roland? Do you hear the lap- 
ping of the waves in Porth Bay and the 
breakers over Shark Point? Or is it too 
rustic a ditty? I will play you something 
better, but still the old tunes.” She played 
first ‘‘ Prince Rupert’s March,” and then 
‘*The Saraband” — great and lofty airs to 
one who can play them greatly. While she 
played, Effie watched. In Armorel’s eyes she 
read a purpose. This was no mere play. 
The man she called her master listened, sit- 
ting at the table, the sketches spread out be- 
fore him, ill at ease, and as one in a troubled 
dream. 

**Do you see him again, that young man?” 
Armorel asked. ‘‘1t makes one happy only 
to think of such a young man. He knew 
the dangers before him. ‘The Way .of 
Wealth,’ he said once, ‘and the Way of Plea- 
sure draw men as if with ropes.’ But he 
was so strong and steadfast. Nothing would 
turn him from his way. Not Pleasure, not 
Wealth, not anything mean or low. There 
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was never any young man so noble. Oh! 
Do you remember him, Roland? Tell me— 
tell me—do you remember him?” 

Over the pictures on the table he bowed 
his head. But he made no reply. Then 
Effie, watching the glittering tears in Armo 
rel’s eyes and the bowed head of the man, 
stole softly out of the room and closed the 
door. 

Armorel put down her fiddle. She drew 
nearer to the man. His head sank lower 
She stood over him, tall and queenly, as the 
Muse stood over Alfred de Musset. She laid 
her hand upon his shoulder. 

* That old spirit is not dead, but sleeping, 
Roland. You have not driven it forth. It 
is your own still. You have only silenced 
its voice for a while. You think that you 
have killed it, but you remember it stil! 
Thank God! it has been only sleeping. If it 
were dead, you would uot remember. Let it 
wake again. Oh, Roland, let it wake again 
—again! Oh, Roland, Roland, my friend 
and master—” She could say no more. 

The man raised his head. It is a shame 
ful and terrible thing to see the face of a man 
who is disgraced and conscious of his shame 
Perhaps it is worse to see the face of a man 
who is disgraced and is unconscious of his 
shame. He looked round and saw the tears 
in the girl’s eyes and the quivering of her 
lips. 

‘**The man you remember,” he said, hoars 
ly, ‘‘is dead and buried. He died three 
years ago and more. Another mau—a poor 
and mean creature—walks about in his shape. 
He is unworthy to be in your presence. 
Suffer him to go, and think of him no 
longer.” 

‘* Not another man, because you remember 
the former. Roland, come back; my old 
friend, come back!” 

‘It is too late.” But he wavered. 

‘‘It is never too late. Oh! I wonder, was 
it the Way of Pleasure or was it the Way of 
Wealth?” 

‘** Do I look,” he asked, bitterly, ‘‘ as if it 
was the Way of Pleasure?” 

“It is not too late, Roland. You have 
sinned against yourself. If it were too late, 
you would be happy after the kind of those 
who can live in sin and be happy. Since 
you are not happy, it is not too late. The 
doors of heaven stand open night and day 
for all.” 

* You talk the old languajre, Armorei 

‘* It is the language of my soul. I will say 
the same thing in any tongue you please, so 
that you understand me.” 

‘To go back—to begin all over again—to 
go on as if the last three years had never 
been—” 

‘Yes, yes, as if they had never been! 
That is best. As if they had never been.” 

‘**Armorel, do you know,” he asked her 
quickly—*‘ do you know the thing—the Aw- 
ful Thing—that I have done?” 

**Do not tell me. Never tell me.” 

“Some day, I think 1 must. What shall 
I say, now?” 

‘* Say that your footsteps are turned in the 
old way, Roland.” 

He pushed back the chair and stood up. 
Now if they had been measured, he would 
have proved four inches and a half taller 
than the girl, for he was half an inch short 
of six feet, and she was exactly five feet sev 
en. Yet as they stood face to face, it seem 
ed to him—and to her as well—as if she tow 
ered over him by as many inches as separate 
the tallest woman from the smallest man. 
Nature thus accommodates herself to the 
mental condition of the moment. 

The small man, however, did'a very strange 
thing. He drew forth a pocket-book, and 
took from it what Armorel perceived to be 
a check. This he deliberately tore across 
twice, and threw the fragments into the 
fire. 

‘*You do not understand this act, Armo- 
rel. It is the turning of the footstep.” 

She took his hand and pressed it I 
pray,” she said, ‘‘that the way may prove 
less thorny than you think!” 

Nature, again accommodating herself, 
caused the small, mean man to grow suddenly 
several inches. There was still a goodly dif 
ference between the two, but it was lessened. 
More than that, the man continued to grow; 
and his face was brighter, and his eyes less 
haggard. 

**T will go now, Armorel,” he said 

‘You will come again—soon?” 

‘Not yet. I will come again when the 
shame of the present belongs to the past.” 

‘““No. You shall come often. But of 
past or present we will speak no more. Tell 
me, in your own good time, Roland, how you 
fare. But do not desert your old pupil. 
Comme to see me often.” 

He bowed his head and went away. 


** Effie,” said Armorel, ‘I cannot tell you 
what all this means.” 

‘*It means a man who has fallen,” said the 
girl, wise with poetic instinct. ‘‘ Any one 
could see failure and shame written on his 
face. It ought to be a noble face, but some 
thing has gone out of it. You knew him 
long ago, when he was different, and you 
tried to bring him to his old self. Oh, Ar 
morel, you are wonderful! You were his 
better spirit— you were his muse — calling 
him back.” 

She laid her hand in Armorel’s. They 
stood together in silence. Then Armorel 
spoke. 

‘“*T feared it was quite another man 
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new man—a stranger —that I had found 
But it was not. It was the same man, after 
all.” 

Effie stooped and picked up a fragment of 
paper lying on the hearth. ‘' Mr. Feilding’s 
signature,” she said, unthinking. At times, 
when one is moved, trifles sometimes seem 
to acquire importance 

‘That? It is a part of a check which he 
tore up Effie dear, it was good of you to 
go away and leave us when you did. Per 
haps he would not have spoken so freely if 
you had been her Oh, he is the same man, 
after all! He has come back to me. Effie, 
tell me—but you know no more than I—if 
you once loved a man, and if you suffered 
the thought of him to in your heart for 
years, and if you filled him with all the vit 
tues that there are, and if he grew in yout 


heart to be a Knight perfect at 
Well, Armorel ‘ For she 
Effie took her hand 
‘Oh, Effie,” she replied, with glowing 
cheeks, ‘* 


ill points 
stopped ind 


could you ever afterward love an 
other man! Could you ever cease to love 
that man of your imagination? Could any 
meaner man content you? For my part 
never—never—never ! 


[TO BE OONTINUEL 


ELIZABETH AND I 


WE went to seek the sunshine 
Elizabeth and I, 


But only walked on frozen ground 
Beneath a leaden sky 


A tiny dainty maiden 
In cap and coat of brown 

One glance at her bright witching ey 
To me brought radiance down. 


What thought have we for weather ? 
What care for wintry air? 

The keenest wind is pleasure fraught, 
The sullen earth is fair. 


We tread the fields of summer 
W here once the daisies smiled 

But icy blades of stiffened grass 
Await the eager child. 


Yet flowers still are thronging 
Within her picturing brain ; 
She sees the royal clover blooms 

With buttercups in train. 


‘Tm picking, picking blossoms,” 
The dainty maiden cries. 

She stoops to pluck the frozen grass, 
And holds it as a prize 


Oh, wondrous childlike vision 
Transforming all the earth ! 
It surely comes to none but those 
Who are of heavenly birth 
Mary J. Porrer, 


HKASTER DAY 


de name Easter is believed to be derived 

from the Saxon deity Eostre, whose fes 
tival was celebrated in the spring, about the 
same time as the Christian feast. Oster sig 
nifies ‘‘rising,” and the name is supposed 
by some to have come from that word, East 
er being the feast of the Resurrection. It has 
also been called in the East the Paschal Feast, 
falling as it does at the time of the Jewish 
Passover or Pascha, when, as Saint Paul said, 
‘*Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us, 
therefore let us keep the feast 
one of the movable feasts. The prayer-book 
gives the following rule Easter Day is al 
ways the first Sunday after the full) moon 
which happens upon or next after the twen 
ty-first day of March; and if the full moon 
happens upon a Sunday, Easter Day is the 
Sunday after,” consequently March 22d is 
the earliest date upon which Easter can fall, 
and April 25th the latest, this year the date 
is April 6th. This rule was adopted at the 
Council of Nice, A-p. 325, as the observance 
of the day had always been upon the same 
day as the Jewish Passover, which fell upon 
any week-day, whereas the fathers of the 
Church held that as Sunday was the day of 
the Resurrection, the festival should be held 
upon a Sunday. Before this time bitter dis 
putes were held between the Eastern and the 
Western churches as to the proper day, the 
Western churches holding to the rule adopt 
ed later at the great Gécumenical Council 
All movable feasts of the Church year are 
dependent upon Easter. 

The customs of that day are exceedingly 
interesting and curious. Inthe Greek Church 
it is the rule for people meeting on Easter for 
one to exclaim, ** Christ is risen ;" whereupon 
the other answers, ‘‘He is risen indeed.” 
Throughout the countries of England are 
practised a number of curious old customs 
—thke men being the actors upon Easter Mon- 
day, and the women upon Easter Tuesday 
In Germany the distribution of eggs is gen 
eral, the little ones finding them in the rab- 
bits’ nests. and in this country colored Easter 
eggs are popular with the children. 


Easter is 
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Liebig COMPANY’S Extract of Beef. 


Use it as Stock for Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes, and for Beef Tea. 


pany's Extract, add pepper and salt, and boil for 5 minutes.— | he added, at pleasure, some finely chopped tarragon, butter of 


Serve with pieces of bread cut the size of a shilling. ! anchovies, capers, or pickled cucumbers, cut into small dice. 
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A FEW SALADS. 


ROM the first hint of warmer days, all 

through the heated term, the appetite 
craves light and refreshing food. Nothing 
more refreshing and healthful than salads can 
be provided, and they cannot appear too fre- 
quently on our tables. They deserve far 
more attention than they usually receive in 
the average household, for they can be pre- 
pared with little trouble, and a variety can 
so easily be made that there is no need of 
sameness. 

They are extremely wholesome and appe- 
tizing, and make a very suitable dish for 
warm weather. If our rich pastry and over- 
abundance of sweets were made to yield 
more frequently to these lighter dishes, there 
would be less lack of energy and fewer at- 
tacks of illness. 

Salads are good, bad, or indifferent. The 
bad generally reach the very lowest notch in 
the scale of badness. The indifferent are re- 
garded with distrust by those for whom they 
were concocted, while the good are certain to 
be well received and appreciated. 

Even a perfect novice in the art of cooking 
may achieve a grand success in making a 
simple salad if she will but remember that 
the seasoning must be done with grave care, 
and the mixing with a light and dainty touch. 

In the very early spring-time, before fresh 
vegetables have made their appearance ex- 
cept in favored localities, where they have 
been sent up from the South, it is not always 
sasy to find fresh materials for salads; but 
fortunately very palatable ones can be made 
out of what seem at first unpromising ma- 
terials, and apparently incongruous ingredi- 
ents may be rounded intoa well-flavored and 
appetizing whole. ; 

The following two recipes can be used in 
the early spring, and even during the winter. 
The first recipe is an old one, remodelled 
some time ago to suit the then existing cir- 
cumstances. When the first salad made af- 
ter it appeared at dinner one day when the 
soft spring air had not yet melted the deep 
snows of that far-off corner of western Mon 
tana, it met with praise from all who partook 
of it. In that far-off locality we were well 
supplied with everything in the line of bottled 
and canned goods, but potatoes were the only 
vegetable we had outside of cans and bottles, 
and even they were so scarce at that time as 
to be regarded as a luxury. 

To a pint of potatoes, which have been 
steamed whole, and when cold cut into small 
chunky bits, add the same quantity of bot- 
tled cauliflower minced fine. Mix in an 
earthen cooking dish four table-spoonfuls of 
vinegar, one table-spoonful of celery salt, 
one very scant teaspoonful of mixed mus- 
tard, and two level teaspoonfuls of butter. 
Heat to the boiling-point, pour hot over the 
potatees and cauliflower, stir all together 
lightly, and serve cold. Different brands of 
cauliflower may vary in sourness and the 
amount of seasoning used; so it may be wise 
to taste the cauliflower, and if very sour and 
spicy, omit some of the seasoning and part 
of the vinegar, adding as much water as vin- 
egar is omitted. 

“To make a second potato salad, mince a 
pint of cold steamed or boiled potatoes, take 
equal quantities of cabbage, cucumber pic- 
kles, and canned salmon, sufficient to make, 
after chopping, a pint in all. Chop the cab- 
bage and pickles together until very fine. 
Remove all bits of bone and skin from the 
salmon, and pick it into pieces. Mix togeth- 
er the yolk of one hard-boiled egg, one level 
teaspoonful of salt, one-half of a level tea- 
spoonful of dry mustard, two table-spoonfuls 
of olive oil, and four table-spoonfuls of vine- 
gar; when smooth, stir it into the cabbage 
and cucumber; then stir in the potatoes and 
fish, and turn all into the salad dish. 

Although the above are called “early spring 
salads,” they may be made at any time of 
year that the ingredients are at hand, and 
will make a weicome addition to the lunch- 
eon table. 

Lettuce is the vegetable most commonly 
used for salad, but very delicious compounds 
can also be made out of fresh cucumbers 
and tomatoes. 

Lettuce should be gathered early in the 
morning, kept in water in a cool place, and 
never cut up until near the time to serve it. 
After washing and draining the leaves, shred 
into small bits, pour over them either of the 
following dressings, then mix very lightly, 
and toss into the salad bowl. 

For dressing number one, take six table- 
spoonfuls of mild vinegar, one level teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one-half teaspoonful of mixed 
mustard, two table-spoonfuls of tomato cat- 
sup, one rounded teaspoonful of butter. Heat 
just enough to melt the butter, then beat 
smooth. 

To make dressing number two, boil three 
eggs for half an hour. Remove the yolks 
and crush them to a powder with half a tea 
spoonful of dry mustard, one teaspoonful of 
salt, and a scant half-teaspoonful of white 
pepper; then mix to a paste with two table- 
spoonfuls of oil or melted butter, and thin 
with four table-spoonfuls of vinegar. Mince 
the whites of the eggs, and add them last. 

For dressing number three, which is gen- 
erally liked very much when liked at all, 
add a level teaspoonful of sugar, and the 
same of melted butter, to each table-spoonful 
of vinegar; boil three minutes, and pour into 
a bowl, to cool before pouring over the let- 
tuce. ‘ 

Tender fresh cabbage makes a very nice 
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salad. It should be cut, salted, and set in the 
ice-box for some time before it is to be used. 
It may be dressed with salt, mustard, vinegar, 
and catsup, or with the following, which is 
excellent. 

To six table-spoonfuls of vinegar add one 
teaspoonful of salt, one-half teaspoonful of 
mixed mustard, two teaspoonfuls of oil or 
butter, and two raw eggs. Beat to a smooth 
mass, set the dish in a pan of boiling water, 
and cook until the dressing becomes thick. 

The above is a very good dressing, and can 
be used in making any kind of a salad. It 
may be made by the quantity, and if poured 
while hot into bottles, tightly corked, and set 
in the ice-box, it can be kept several weeks 
even in very warm weather. It is quite as 
good if, instead of whole eggs, only the yolks 
left from baking are used. 

Cucumber salad is made by chopping fine- 
ly fresh cucumbers, seasoning them with salt, 
pepper, mustard, catsup, and vinegar. 

Another simple salad which is always ap- 
preciated on a warm day is made by mixing 
finely chopped lettuce, peppergrass, and po- 
tatoes with vinegar, salt, and mustard. 

Tomato salad is made thus: Peel and slice 
fully ripe tomatoes; let them stand for five 
minutes to drain off the juice; then set them 
away onice. When served, cut up the slices, 
and to each pint of tomato allow four table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar, the yolk of one egg, 
and enough salt, pepper, and mustard to sea- 
son highly. Stir the dressing lightly through 
the tomatoes, and serve very cold. 


AFTER SCHOOL-DAYS—WHAT? 

NE of the most important periods in a 

young girl's life is the time immediately 
following her graduation from school or col 
lege. Old companionships are broken up, 
class ties are severed, and she is obliged to 
adjust herself to an entirely new life. The 
wrench is less severe and the adaptation to 
new surroundings easier if she enters a pro- 
fession, or has the means and leisure to pur- 
sue post-graduate studies. Either of these 
courses secures for her much of the system- 
atic living and definiteness of aim to which 
she has been accustomed. 

But most American girls return to their 
homes, and soon find themselves suffering 
from a strange restlessness. The measure of 
this unrest is usually in exact ratio to the 
breadth of their education. The wider a 
girl's range of knowledge, and the more 
highly cultivated her mind, the more petty 
seem many of the interests to which she is 
expected to give attention. If naturally fond 
of society, and school life has been irksome 
because of her longing to engage in its plea- 
sures, she will find temporary enjoyment in 
a round of balls and parties; but these can- 
not always satisfy a richly stored mind. As 
Charlotte Brént® expressively said of soli- 
tary happiness, ‘‘ It has no taste.” 

It is at just this point that a girl often 
disappoints her parents, especially the mo- 
ther who has waited patiently for school- 
days to come to an end. It is she who has 
looked eagerly forward to a time of close 
and loving companionship with her daugh- 
ter—she who has fondly hoped for com- 
munity of thought and purpose between 
them; but, lo! the daughter is indifferent to 
things which seem of absorbing importance 
to the mother. An indefinable something 
has come between them. As a result we 
occasionally meet with a mother who frank- 
ly regrets having sent a daughter to college, 
and withholds the privilege from younger 
sisters, 

Herein we believe that parents are at fault. 
They do not appreciate the enlargement which 
has come to their daughter during the years 
she has been absent from home. They un- 
derestimate her capacity, and assign her the 
same girlish tasks, the same position in the 
household which she held as a child. They 
do not realize her capacity for large under- 
takings, nor her ability to bear responsibili- 
ties. A graduate from one of our best col- 
leges said recently, half in jest and half in 
despair, ‘‘ Mamma thinks I am ambitious for 
a career because dusting the parlors and mak- 
ing the dessert each day do not seem to me 
the chief end of a woman’s life.” Yet no 
girl was ever less desirous than she to be con- 
spicuous in public. Her tastes were natu- 
rally domestic, and though deficient in spe- 
cific training, she was really more competent 
than her mother to manage a large household. 
She knew better how to plan her time sys- 
tematically, and how to subordinate trifles to 
essentials. 

But, some one inquires,would you have all 
mothers abdicate in favor of the daughters? 
Would not that be a most offensive assump- 
tion of superiority on the part of the latter? 
A measure as radical as this is by no means 
necessary. But it seems only fair, after a 
girl's mind has been subjected to the broad- 
ening processes of a liberal education, to let 
her faculties have free scope. These may 
find ample exercise within the home, though 
not according, probably, to ideas which ob- 
tained a generation ago. For it must be re- 
membered that since the era of higher edu- 
cation for women, the idea of home itself has 
been greatly enlarged. The word stands for 
something more than a round of domestic 
duties. It includes whatever affects the phy- 
sical, mental, and spiritual well-being of the 
family. No doubt our homes will be bet- 
ter administered when certain principles of 
thought and action learned at college are in- 


fused into the present system of house-keep- 
ing. 

As proof of this larger conception of the 
home, witness the lectures given last winter 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the University Education of Wo- 
men. Under the general subject of Domes- 
tic Science topics like the following were 
discussed: Principles of Ventilation and 
Heating; Germs as Friends and Foes; Sani- 
tary Precautions in the Choice of Summer 
Boarding Places. Again, there is the peren- 
nial and vexatious servant problem. It is 
too early to predict the outcome of the in- 
vestigations now being made by the Vassar 
alumne on the subject, but the simple fact 
that they have undertaken to collate data 
shows that minds disciplined by the study of 
exact sciences are more likely to grapple with 
practical problems in a comprehensive and 
intelligent manner. 

Then there is the whole fruitful field of 
social reform, which is so closely related to 
the home as to be almost an integral part of 
household science in these days. Girls who 
are used to logical habits of thought are at- 
tracted by abstruse subjects. Once let them 
begin to trace out the intricate relations be- 
tween ignorance and pauperism on the one 
hand and rapid increase of wealth with its 
attendant evils on the other, not as a mental 
exercise, but from a conviction that the world 
needs their help in the solution of these grave 
problems, and restlessness will soon find suf 
ficient outlet. 

Let mothers try and adjust their views of 
the world to the larger vision of their daugh- 
ters, andl no restraint will be felt between 
them. A pitiful waste indeed would it be if 
the shining host which advances each sum- 
mer through the doors of our colleges and 
seminaries had no advantage in point of 
power to plan and execute over those of an 
earlier generation to whom those doors had 
not yet swung open. The mothers may be 
equally well endowed by nature, and doubt 
less they achieve as noble results, but more la 
boriously. Itisthedifference between the skill 
ed workman who handles tools easily, and 
the man, even more painstaking it may be, 
who mutilates his hands, dulls the edges of 
his tools, and works twice as long to accom 
plish the same task. 

All hail, then, to the army of fresh recruits 
whose diplomas symbolize a new power for 
good in home and society! Tosuch as these, 
at least, a certain remark by Maria Mitchell 
may well be reversed. ‘‘Girls,” said she at 
one time, ‘‘ you are giving up infinities for 
infinitesimals.” FRANCES J. DYER 


RAINY SEASONS. 

BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M.D. 
VDMOND ABOUT, in his account of 
4 Spanish convent life, describes an inter- 

view with an intelligent monk who had re- 
nounced the vanities of the world before the 
completion of his twentieth year. 

*“*You must have found it hard to leave 
the field so long before the harvest season? 
inquired the sympathizing traveller 

** Well, no,” said the disciple of St. Fran 
cis. ‘‘I have abandoned secular life rather 
early, but not before a gift for observation 
convinced me that the best fun of this world 
is followed by the worst headaches, and that 
complete exemption from headaches has to 
be paid for in the form of ennui.” 

On the optimistic side of the Atlantic the 
partial truth of that remark is often illustrated 
in the circumstance that exemption from the 
misery of winter frosts has to be paid for in 
the tedium of rainy summers. That tedium 
makes the fortune of umbrella manufactur- 
ers, but also of pill venders. ‘* How can rain 
cause disease?” inquire the advocates of out- 
door life. ‘‘Are there not thousands of differ 
ent animals exposed to every rain shower of 
the year, and yet enjoying complete exemp 
tion from the ailments of the well-housed 
lord of creation?” 

But the fact remains that wet summers are 
specially prolific of contagious disorders. 
One cause of that coincidence has been traced 
to the fact that many of the microbes effect- 
ing the decay of vegetable substances are ca- 
pable of transferring their mischievous activ- 
ity to the human organism—the only circum- 
stance, by-the-way, which can occasionally 
justify our fever-stricken cities in closing 
their gates against fruits and vegetables. 
Fresh fruit is by no means the worst diet in 
fever seasons; so far from it, indeed, that 
only frugal nations can hope to escape the 
ravages of febrile epidemics in the lower lat 
itudes. In Vera Cruz and Havana the beef- 
eating foreigner succumbs to diseases that 
spare the banana-eating native, and the ma 
laria of the deadliest tropical swamps has no 
effect upon the organism of purely frugivor- 
ous apes and savages. 

Decaying fruit, on the other hand, may 
become the medium of troublesome bowel 
complaints, cachexies, and indigestion, all 
tending to diminish the chance of resisting 
the contagion of still more serious disorders. 
And the first symptoms of that decay are not 
always easy to discern. A few years ago a 
French publisher created a sensation in sport- 
ing circles by a pamphlet exposing the tricks 
of the horse trade, and the confessions of a re 
pentant fruit peddler might achieve success 
by equally surprising revelations. The art 
of disguising the appearance of stale vegeta- 
ble products has reached an extraordinary 
degree of development, and the temptation 
of practising the tricks of that art reaches its 
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maximum in rainy seasons. Sultry weather 
hastens the process of decomposition; the 
local fruit farms fail to supply the demand 
and early fruits and vegetables have proba 
bly to be imported from a distance that dou 
bles their price, and makes it an object to the 
dealers to dispose of them by foul or fair 
means, and in stress of circumstances, often 
at figures which certain frequenters of our 
fruit markets find it difficult to resist. 

**What makes you go to the expense of 
destroying such a mass of spoiled fruit?” I 
once asked the Health Officer of a large East 
American city. ‘‘ Would not the hucksters 
themselves save you that trouble if you just 
let them alone? The condition of a lot of 
rotten apples should seem to be sufficiently 
proclaimed by their appearance.” ; 

His answer surprised me. ‘‘ That's just it,’ 
said he; ‘‘ that’s the very reason we have to 
interfere. The sight of a pile of spoiled fruit 
seems to exercise an irresistible attraction on 
certain customers, not all of them of the poor 
est sort. They know that they can buy such 
stuff at greatly reduced rates—reduced to 
one-tenth of the fresh market-price in some 
cases. They also know that a little paring 
and trimming will restore one-half of the 
tainted specimens to an awvailable condition, 
and so they expose themselves and their 
children and boarders to the risk of swallow- 
ing repeated doses of pies and stews per- 
meated with the germs of decay. Our de- 
tectives have repeatedly caught Chinamen 
exploring swill barrels with long- handled 
dippers, and tenement children carrying 
home big baskets full of indescribable ap 
ples, bananas, and potatoes. They sort such 
plunder in their dens, without being too much 
in a hurry about removing the refuse—in 
their peculiar sense of that word—and in sul- 
try weather you can imagine the conse- 
quenc es 

The worst about it is that those conse- 
quences are by no means limited to their 
original victims. Quite a number of disor- 
ders of the cholera-morbus species are un 
doubtedly contagious, and often spread with 
a rapidity hardly compatible with the hy- 
pothesis that their germs can be transmitted 
only by means of tainted drinking water. 
The air itself must often become the medium 
of infection; and for purposes of a climate 
cure it would often, indeed, be a good plan 
to reverse the custom of the invalids who 
pass the winter on the Gulf coast and return 
in spring to their Northern city homes. Cer- 
tain evils of our large lowland towns can be 
cured only by a good frost, and become al- 
most irremediable in a season of protracted 
damp heat 

Another cause of the unhealthiness of such 
season is the circumstance that damp clothes 
impede the function of the pores, and thus 
partly prevent the process of eliminating the 
gaseous wastes of the organism. A good deal 
of the respiratory functions of the system are, 
in fact, carried on by means of the skin, and 
anything tending to obstruct the cutaneous 
exhalations obliges the lungs to perform a 
double share of work. In the open air that 
task is less onerous, and I have known sol 
diers on forced marches to tramp through a 
sixteen hours’ drenching without any much 
worse consequences than sore feet, and 
shoulders aching from the increased weight 
of the clothing. But the experiment of dry- 
ing such clothes at the stove fire of an ill 
ventilated room willstrain the resisting power 
even of a hardy constitution. For the first 
hour or two the activity of the pores is neu 
tralized, and in their effort to meet the emer 
gency the lungs open their safety-valves, and 
are congested by the active but perhaps long 
resisted disease germs of the vitiated atmos 
phere. The increased humidity of the ait 
itself may contribute to that result, since a 
combination of heat and moisture favors the 
development of all parasitic microbes, and to 
persons of sensitive lungs a protracted visit 
to the guest-room of a crowded village tav 
ern on a rainy evening is, in winter or sum 
mer, an almost infallible recipe for the gen- 
eration of a first-class catarrh. ‘The connec 
tion of those causes and effects is pretty gen 
erally understood, though the prevailing no- 
tions as to their physiological interaction are 
vague and mostly altogether erroneous. The 
catarrh-producing tendency of a bad drench- 
ing (owing to the synonym of ‘‘ cold”) is apt 
to be ascribed to its chilling effect, though the 
truth is that a person weathering a rain-storm 
in a suit of threadbare linen would run less 
risk of pulmonary complications than the 
proprietor of a heavy woollen overcoat, pro 
vided both of them were obliged to let their 
soaked garments dry on their skin. Animals, 
in their unsoakable hides, are still better off, 
for those hides are water-proof without being 
air-tight (like our rubber coats): hence the ab- 
solute equanimity of our domestic cattle 
grazing in a streaming rain. 

The experience of every rainy season ought 
to convince intelligent observers of two facts: 
first, that the causes of catarrh may be totally 
independent of a low temperature; and sec- 
ondly, that ‘‘ colds” may be caught by prory. 
I remember the case of a young lady who 
was seized with a catarrh almost severe 
enough to produce an inflammation of the 
lungs, besides hoarseness, sore throat, and a 
distressing cough, none of which symptoms 
she was able to explain till she remembered 
that on the rainiest day of the month she had 
passed three hours in a passenger car crowded 
with dripping wet travellers huddling about 
an overheated stove, and urgently deprecat 
ing every attempt to open a window. 
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THE CARPING TONGUE. 

N this age of criticism—‘‘I am nothing if 

not critical,” says Ingo—when we all live 
under microscopes, and those of us who are 
not undergoing curious self-scrutiny are the 
victims of scrutiny from every one else, the 
necessity of exercising gentle judgment and 
of controlling the tongue is more apparent 
and more binding than it ever was before 

The advance of the race is certainly very 
apparent from century to century, and in 
the increased respect for womeds, the aboli 
tion of slavery, the discussion of the death 
penalty, the growth of the accurate scientific 
spirit, the widening application of mercy, 
this advance is plainly to be seen; an ad 
vance which is the leavening of the lump, 
the elevation of the individual making it 
self felt in the whole race, the practical 
extension and development of active Chris 
tianity 

All this then proves the need of a high 
standard. But, of course, the existence of 
this high standard must give rise, in the na 
ture of things, to an exacting spirit in re 
lation to it, and to the utterance of carp 
ing remark pertaining to any falling short 
from it 

But it is to be doubted if carping and crit- 
icism do much good in the world, if they do 
iot arouse hostility, and make their subjects 
more determined in the course that is found 
objectionable. Surely that good which is 
ichieved by us through fear of the remark of 
others or anything of that kind is not good, 
growth, is perhaps merely abstention 
from evil, if it arrives at even so much as that, 
since that only is good and is growth which 
irises from our inner selves, the purification 
of our desires, the loftiness of our motives 
and intentions. If it were not for the stim 
ulus of this inner se If, the aspiration.toward 
holiness if not perfection, there could be no 
real growth of any sort, since no normal 
growth comes from the outside; the mere 
fact of inheritance through our fathers and 
forefathers would impel us backward rather 
than forward. We should revert to the sav- 
ige and to the brute type of our early pro 
genitors instead of thrusting forward to the 
angelic type 

Thus we see that the existence of a lofty 
standard is itself a sign of growth, and that 
it requires for its real usefulness the gentle 
judgment and controlled speech 

As none of us can know with certainty even 
what is attained by others, since we are nei- 
ther omnipresent nor omniscient, we as cer 
tainly cannot know what is resisted and what 
is overcome, and thus our judgment must al 
ways be so incomplete in any case as to be 
childish and futile. In every creature of us 
all how many spiritual and physical bequests 
from how many ages of parents unite, antag- 
onizing and struggling and making an inhar 
monious whole that the inheritor has to do 
his best to accommodate to all the facts of 
his own life, and from which he has to draw 
his strength and incentive! We might pos 
sibly have some right to criticise could we 
weigh and measure all the separate elements, 
and form any correct idea at all of that inner 
life of the subject of the criticism which is 
hidden from all human eyes, and usually in 
great measure even from his own. We can 
of course regulate our own conduct where it 
is wise or otherwise to repose trust and con 
fidence in this or that person; but the cases 
seldom occur where it becomes a duty to ex 
pose these reasons, and he approaches the 
nearest to a lofty standard in this regard who 


Is not 


maintains silence even where he thinks he | 


knows with certainty as to another’s wrong 
doing, until necessity or duty requires him 
to speak 

For, in fact, it is through love and love 
alone that we serve the race, and in serving 
the race, without dreaming of it, serve our 
selves. Love is the ultimate word of the 
universe; love is the fulfilling of the law 

Our highest conception of deity is as a 
being of love; and it is only in exercising 
the kindly faculties which lead to love of 
humanity, in forgetting ourselves in others 
that we approach divine ideals and become 
pleasant objects in the superior view. And 
one of the first methods of that kindly exer 
cise, and one of the easiest after a little prac 
ice, is the suspension of harsh judgment and 
the bridling of that unruly member which 
St. James described as a fire and a world of 
iniquity, saying, ‘‘ Behold how great a matter 
a little fire kindleth.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FLAVOR OF BREAD. 


Mvcn has been written on bread baking— 
how to make it good, sweet, wholesome, and de- 
licious. The experience of all persons in follow- 
ing directions as to how to have the best success 
reveals the fact that it is the most difficult and 
uncertain thing in practice, but, whatever may 
have been the method employed, is it true that 
everybody knows just why he likes the taste of 
any particular kind of bread? Certain it is that 
breads vary in their flavor as much as in their 
lightness. A close observation, however, will 
show those who have had their palates tickled 
to satisfaction in the eating of this staple article 
of diet that there is some particular element or 
quality produced, so that that which they like 
the best possesses that indescribable, superlative 
quality of taste which may be termed its “ flavor.” 
And the question may therefore be asked, what 
is it that produces the best flavor in bread? It 
is to be found in the leavening agent: be it 
yeast or baking powder, it is this that has most 
to do with the problem of how to make the 
sweetest and most toothsome bread, cake, muf- 
fins, ete, 

When yeast is used the bread often has a sour 
taste, a flavor coming from decomposition. Yeast 
is a ferment that transforms and rots the flour 
in order to produce the carbonic-acid gas which 
makes the dough porous, so that if the yeast has 
not been properly treated or the mass of dough 
has been too much transformed by the yeast it re- 
sults in imperfect taste and quality in the bread 

In respect to baking powders, they give vari- 
ous results according to the materials of which 
they are composed and according to the perfec- 
tion of manufacture. For instance, when a bak- 
ing powder is used which contains alum, the 
bread or biscuit will frequently have a bitter 
taste. If a pure cream-of-tartar baking powder 
is used whose elements are so compounded that 
each ingredient has its counterpart in exact 
equivalents, then we may expect not only the 
most wholesome, but the sweetest and most de- 
licious bread. 

There is no baking powder which produces 
such sweet and tastetul food as the Royal Bak- 
ing Powder. , 


leavens without fermentation or decomposition, 
ind that the exact equivalents of its constituents 
are used, whereby a perfectly neutral result is 
obtained, which invariably guarantees that par- 


ticular and peculiar flavor in bread so much de- | 
In fact, the oldest | 


sired and appreciated by all. 
patrons of this powder declare that they get not 
only a superlative lightness of the bread, but 
that the biscuit, cakes, muffins, ete., never taste 
quite so sweet or so good as when they are raised 
by the Royal Baking Powder. This comes from 
its perfectly uniform combination of the best 
and purest materials, as has been shown to be 
true by the recent examinations made by both 
the United States and the Canadian governments, 
which reveal the fact beyond a question that the 
Royal Baking Powder is the most scientifically 
compounded of any in the market. The Royal 
gives a delicious flavor to the bread. 


One of the greatest of the claims | 
of the manufacturers of this powder is that it | 


8U PPLEMENT. 








for 40 years 
1885, p. 318. 


tura, vol. 


Y.-S SF- 


The Italian State Department of Agriculture says: 
Oils of Lucca, Calci, and Buti, in Tuscany, are deemed the FINEST 
in the WORLD.”—Relazione intorno alle Condizioni dell’ Agricol- 


“The Perfection of Olive Oil,” ” 


RAE’S LUCCA OJUL HNEST sustime. 


Guaranteed Genuine and Pure Olive by 


LEGHORN 


Established S. R AE & CO., TUSCANY, ITALY. 


Largest Exporters of Finest Lucca Oil to England 
past.—See British Consular Reports, No. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


“The Olive 


Wholesale Ag gents s andl Importers : 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., West Broadway, Franklin, and Varick Sts., New York, N.Y. 


JAMES A. HAYES & CO., 9 and 11 Commercial Street, 


Randolph Street and Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


SPRAGUE, WARNER & CO., 


RAE’S LUCCA OIL is kept by most first-class Grocers. 


Soston, Mass, 


If you find any difficulty in getting 


t, please write to the nearest Agent, ‘who will have it delivered at your residence bya retail Grocer. 
Write to Agents for copy of Prima Arborum (the Olive-tree and its 


Fruit). 


A BRILLIANCY 
Equal to that of New Silverware 
is produced by 





Without Detriment tothe Finest Surface. 
Trial Quantity Sent without Charge, or 
Box peas for 15 cents in Stamps. 
Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 
Beware of I mitations. 

THE ELECTRO SILICON CO.,, 72 JOHN ST., N.Y. 


USE DE LUCE PREPARATIONS 


for complexion, scalp, etc., Marsh-Mellow Cream, 
Dog-Wood Blossom Oil, Tinted Powders, ud 
Hair Regenerator. For sale at 1218 Broadway, 
N. Y., and by all Druggists. Send for circular. 


Fine Complexion 


al id soft, smooth skin 


Meution Harper’ s Bazar and send 10 cents to THE Packer ManuractuRING Co., 100 


Fulton Street, N. Y., for a sample (half cake) of Packer’s Tar Soap (of Druggists 25 cents per cake) 


It is absolutely pure and non-irritating. It cleanses quickly and gratefully. 


Its daily use prevents chapping, chafing 


and roughness, and gives the skin a soft and velvety feeling ; insures the health of the pores, and keeps the com- 


plexion clear and blooming. 
removing dé andruff and preventing baldness. 


or Bany’s Batu, Packer's ‘Tar Soap is preferable to all others.” 





erhune 





It will be found invaluable as a shampoo and as a remedy for scalp diseases, quickly 
It promotes the growth of the hair and adds to its lustre. 


See p. 43 of ‘‘ Cradle and Nursery” by 





FOR THE PTEETH: the 


| PRICE, 25 CENTS. 





Deliciously Flavored. A Perfect Liquid Dentiftice. 


S ; Preserves and Beautifies the Teeth. 
hardens the gums. 
the mouth 
Beautifully put up. 





Heals and 
Leaves a refreshing coolness in 
Imparts a delightful fragrance to the 
Convenient to use. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


| PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. 
Sample Vial of RUBIFOAM mailed Free to any Address. 


ARE YOU GOING TO CORRESPOND ? 


Use only the “ Whiting Standard Papers.” 
them to fill all the requirements of polite society. 


dealer in the United States 


You will find 
Every 
can supply you with the fine 


correspondence papers made exclusively by the Whiting 


Paper 


Company, of Holyoke, Mass. 
New York Offices, 150 and 


Use no others. 
152 Duane St. 





“OUR BABY’S First ano Seconn Year.” 


By MARION HARLAND. 


With other valuable information for the fam- 


30 pp., 10 beautiful engravings. 


A PERFECT COMPLEXION. 





Please mention this P< aper. 





Mme. A. Ruppert, New York’s only thorongh com- 
plexion specialist, does not claim for her specialties 
that they were purchased at fabulous prices from any 
of the nobility of Europe, but states candidly that her 
knowledge of the skin comes from years of experience 
and hard study. “ My success,” says Mme. Ruppert, 
‘is due to the fact that I do what I claim to do and make 
no great promises. My process of bleaching the skin 
clears the pores of all poisonous fillings, and ja my own 
discovery. There is only one genuine Face Bleach. My 
article is entirely original, and I guarantee by its use 
the removal of Wrinkles, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
Patches, Comedones, Roughness or Discolors ation of 
the Skin, Redness of the Nose, Sallowness, etc. 

The Bleach is labelled with ‘fac-simile of photo and 
ane — of Mme. A. Ruppert, and sold for $2 per bot- 

, three bottles (usually sufficient for cure), $5. It is 
a a cosmetic, does not require constant use, as bleach- 
ing the skin once in eight years will be sufficient to 
keep the complexion faultless. It is sure in every case 








| and harmless for the most delicate skin. 


Herrick. sore 





ily (making a book of 64 pages), will be sent free | 


by mail to any applicant. Every Mother should 


read it. 


REED & OARERIOK, Hew York, N. Y. 


PAnst PLANTS 200 sor for Boe, neely packed. post 


paid. Catalogue rrez. F.B.MILLS,Thorn Hill,N.Y. 


Address 





MARION WALKER, | 


I wish to employ a few ladies on salary to take charge 
ot my business at their homes. Light, ve ry fascinat- 
ingand healthful. Wages $10 per wee k. Good pay for 

art time. References given. Address with stamp, 
Ms MARION WALBEER, Louisville, Ky 


ESTAS. 1ez2. 
PHILA. U. &. 


ad 


neD.BROWN'S GINGER: csi. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


Send 4c. postage or call for full particulars to Mme. A, 
Ruppert, 30 East Fourteenth St., New York City. 


CATARRH 


COLDSc SCOUGHS 
THROAT 









An unfailing remedy. 
cure COUGHS, BRONCHIAL CATARRH 
and THROAT irritations, mostly due to 
smoking. Always keep a box of Soden 


Mineral Pastilles in your house. 
bee and 50c. a box at drag ‘ists. 
hlets pat ga A pli cation. 


They prevent and 


Soden a Mineral Sp ‘o.. Limited, 
a iy ew York. 


Rowlands 
Qdonto 


A Rare, Fragrant, non-Gritty Tooth Powder, Whitens 
the Teeth, Prevents and Arrests Decay, Hardens the 
Gums, & Sweetens the Breath. Ask Druggists for Row- 
land’s Odonto, of 20 Hatton Garden, London, England. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS, 


sent to any 
pare of the 
S.on Lto3 
daystrial be- 
fore buying. 
at $4, £8, S15 and#2iench. 5 cents brings 
be our heautifully illustrated 100 page catalogue of 
lusical Instroments. Mail orders a specialty. 
Cc. W. STORY, 26 and .8 Centra! St., Duston, Mass. 
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'C. 0 
YVAN HOUTEN &2 


EESP—HOLLA 





THE ORIGINAL 


Van HOUTEN 


pore soluble cocoa. 


Invented and patented in Holland 


and, ever since 


its 


invention, has 


mained unequalled in solubility, aa 


taste, and nutritive qualities. 





Once Tried 


Largest Sale in the World. 


- Always Used. 








Coco, 








Ask for 


VAN HOUTEN’S, 


And take no other. 











A little accident 
it which has occurred 
\ millions of times, and 
which happens now 
= and then in every 


| house. 


THE 


ANTI-KUM-OFF 


Window Shade Fasteners provent-all such accidents. 


























Order them on all new chades. They only cost a trifle. 


t?” Agents and House Canvassers Wanted in 
every city and town where the shade makers are not 
supplied. Thousands of families buy them for shades 
already up. For outfit and terms address 
THE PATERSON NOVELTY MANUFACTURING C ‘OMPANY, 

Sole Manufacturers, Paterson, N. J. 


NO DINNER 


Is Complete without Soup. 
By Using) Armour’s Beef Extract, 


you can make delicious 
soup for six persons ata 
total cost of ten cents. 


Armour’s Extract, 
For Soups, Sauces, 
Bouillon or Beef Tea. 
The Strongest, Richest, 
ost Nutritious, 
AND THEREFORE 
The Most Economicai. 
Y For Sale By Druggists and Grocers, 


ara the Gold Medal, Paris, 1889, 














VILLACABRAS. 





The best Natural Mineral Purgative Water known. 
Stronger effects than any other under smaller volume. 
No smell—no repulsive taste—no after-constipation 
no gripes. A daily laxative mixed with milk or broth, 
Sold by all Leading Druggists. 





RARE AND BEAUTIFUL + 


MEXICAN CACTUSE 















































from seed, and the 
them in their na- 
from handling 
thousand has ever 
collectors, with 
position to supply 
ence teaches us ‘ 
let the people see \/@ 
unequaled offer: © 


LY 


shown in the cut,% 

Fortunately we 
liberal an offer 
for the money. 
the exquisite be 
thickly covere 
creamy white 
the plant, 
it produces flow- 
magenta in color™ 
hardy and may be 
no injury. We send 


diately. 


Echinocereus Candicans. 


This is the greatest bargain ever offered in plants. 

ay so and money will be refunded. Catalogue free with every order. 
is yet in store for you a captivating experience, and this plant will be indeed a revelation to you. 
No matter where you live, or how cold it may be, we guarantee safe delivery. 


No plants are more interesting than those of the 
great and peculiar cactus family. Combining 
grotesqueness of form with the most brilli- 
antly colored flowers, they constitute a 
natural order of surprises irresistibly fasci 
nating to the true lover of nature. Some 
of the species are so diminutive as to re- 
semble a tiny button delicately embroidered 
with silk; others tower to the majestic 
height of sixty feet, while still others are 
covered with a net work of radiating spines 
arranged with the nicest mathematical regularity. 
Some are admired for their varied and richly colored 
spines,—surrounded asit were by a degree of mystery 
that always addsa charm to nature. The 
are of the easiest culture and thrive luxuri- 
antly in situations where other plants would 
utterly fail. In Europe they have long been 
held in the highest esteem, and their re- 
stricted cultivation in the United States here- 
tofore has been due solely to the difficulty 
in procuring the plants. They are of too 
slow growth to admit of their being ratsed 
enormous expense incident in collecting 
tive habitals in Mexico has deterred florists 
them. Consequently not one person in a 
seen a strong, well matured specimen. Being practical 
unsurpassed advantages in location, etc.. we are in a 
THE VERY BEST PLANTS AT MODERATE PRICES. E xpert- 
that the most effectual advertising we can possibly do isto 
the plants for themselves. With this in view, we make this 


. we wil 
sic EGHINOGER EUS 

OES: 
4) ICANS 


of which the price in the U \N “dd 1D s is from 81 to 82 each. 
have secured a large stock which enables us to make so 

rom no other firm can you possibly get so great value 
No illustration or verbal description can portray 
auty of this plant. Itis a perfeet gem. The stem is 
with spines, ragid as stee. varying in color from 
8 deep crimson, and forming ‘variegated rings around 
which it is sometimes called the * Rainbow Cactus.” 
ers in the greatest profusion, of enormous size, rich 
and of delicious fragrance. With all it is perfectly 
left for months unpotted, without water and suffer 
specimens, averaging | 1-4 Ibs. in weight when packed. 
Send for it and if you are not delighted on receipt, frankly 
If you have never grown Cactuses there 
Order imme- 
Our mail business has 


grown to such an extent that the U. 8. Gove rhnment established a post office here for our special accomodation. 


stamps. Address plainy, CACTUS COMPAN 


» East El Paso, Texas. 








The Dingee & Conard Co’s ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, 









Large’ 


Largest Rose Growers in America. 
os 


BULBS and SEEDS. 


OUR NEW GUIDE, 116 pp., elegantly illustrated, is 
sent FREE to ALL who write for it. It describes and 
tells HOW TO GROW over TWO THOUSAND 
FINEST varieties of ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, 
BULBS and SEEDS. 49> NEW ROSES, NEW 
SHRUBBERY, NEW CLEMATIS and Climbing 
Vines, NEW SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 
CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, New MOON FLOWERS, and the choicest 


“7 23" FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. If you wish Roses, Plants, or Seeds of any kind, it will 
Ss ty you to see our New Guide before buying. Send for it—free. ‘Address 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., ROS epeutn  * West Grove, Pa. 





CHOCOLATE MENIER 





R 


IT EVERYWHERE 





BABY CARRIAGES! 


ecial:, manufactur- 
ing Baby wriagte o sell direct 
to private parties. You can, 


therefore, do better with me than 
with a dealer. Carriages 


Delivered Free of Charge 


to all points in the United states. 
&) Send for 5 RAIS: ER Mile 


R. Mfr. 
eas" ag hpourn ities Chicago, ‘iM. 








You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
i than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FRE. Terms VREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine, 








PISO’S CURE FOR 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 


Cures where all else fails. Pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 








~ Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 








Take no shoes unless W. LL. 
Douglas’ name and price 
are stamped on a, ir 
1c 







CAUTIO 


} ed dealer cannot au 1 y nd di 
Iastery. enclosing ad 





Ss 
$3 SH Oo E CENTLEMEN, 


Fine Calf Laced Grain andCreedmore Water- 
proof. Our claims for this Shoe over all other 
83 Shoes: 

It contains petter material. It is more stylish, better 
fitting and durable. It gives better general satisfaction. 

ts great success is due to merit. It cannot be duplicated 
by any other manufacturer. It is the bestin the world, 
and has alargerdemand than any other $3Shoe advertised 
willb paid to any person who will prove the 
os 04. statements to be untrue. 
4, 83.50, 82.50. 5 ~s2 Shoes for 
waite Ss. 84.8 $1.75 Shoes for - and 82 
Shoes for Ladies and ei. 75 Shoe} 
WwW. L. DOUGLAS, Hrockton, Mass, 





OUR NEW 1890 FLOWER SEED OFFER. 


A Magnificent 
Collection of 


de: — 


Helinbie Publiching 
Tax Lavigs’ Wouip 












— umn illustrated paper for ladies 
and the family circle. It fs de- 
gy voted to stories, poems, ladies 
fancy work, artistic need r 
home decoration, housekeey 
fashions, hygiene, juventie r 
ing, etiquette, etc, To intro- 
duce this charming ladies’ paper 
into 100,000 homes where it is not 
already taken, we now make the fo 
lowing colossal offer: Upon receipt 
of only 12 Cents in silver or stamps, we will send 
The Ladies’ World for Three Montha, and*to 
each subscriber we will also send Free and post paid, a large 
and maguifcent Collection of Choice Flower Seeds, two 
hundred varieties, including Pansies, Verbenas, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Asters, Phiox Drummondii, Baleam, Cypress Vine, 
Digitalis, Double Zinnia, Pinks, etc., etc. Remember, twe 
cents pays for the paper three months and this entire magnifi- 
cent collection of Choice Flower Seeds, put up by 4 firet-clasa 
Seed House and warranted fresh and reliable. No lady can 
afford to miss thie wonderful opportunity. We guarantee every 
subscriber many times the value of money sent, and wil! refund 
your money and make you a present of both seeds and paper 
if you are not entirelysatisfied. Ours isan old-established and 
reliable publishing house, endorsed by all leading pewspapers. 
Do not confound this offer with the catchpenny schemes of un- 
scrupulous persons. Write to-day—don’t pat it off! Six sub- 
scriptions and six Seed Collections sent for66 cents. 
SPECIAL OFFER! To any lady anawering this adver- 
tisement and naming the paper in 
which she saw it, we will send free, in addition to all the above, 
one package of the celebrated Ornamental Chilian Foliage 
Beet Seeda, one of the mort be 
the leaves 
gated colors. It is perfectly hardy, continuing an object of beauty 
long after Coleus and Canna have succumbed to frost. Address: 


8S. MH. MOORE & O0., 27 Park Place, New York. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 

The celebrated and effectual English cure, without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epwarns & Son, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
FE. FOUGERA & CO., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


SOUND DISCS fic", 
of 1 


a@ larger per cent, cases than 
similar devices combined. The same to 
the a 3 as glasses are to the eyes, 
n visible. Worn months with~ 
‘out removal, W.A. WALES, Gridgeport Cone. 
































312 HARPER'S BAZAR. 


fQHE career of a beauty and a belle in the midst of a London season is il- 

lustrated still further in the interesting pictures which we present this 
week to the readers of the Bazar. “Last week we gave the first in this brill- 
iant series of pictures, taken from the life of fashion and society, when the 
young girl is at the he ight of her queenly progress, mamma and older rela- 
tives looking on, and enjoying the reminiscences of their own youth, men 
contending for her favor, and every footfall crushing, metaphorically, the 
roses beneath the dainty tread. 


TREES ABLOSSOM. 
HAsez you a drop of gypsy blood? Are you akin to the wood sprites? 
Then come with me-to my woodland. It is full of sombre light this 
March day. Upland the west wind makes billows of bare branches. Along 
the creeks and runnels he is shaking out green elm tassels and scarlet maple 
flowers. It is wonderful how even a tiny stream quickens vegetation. Here 
upon the edge of the sink-hole where the spring branch goes underground 
there is a scented snow of wild plum flowers all over the thicket, the slim 
redbud is all purple-pink, the iron-wood’s long tassels fairly drip gold-dust, 
while a hundred yards away the same growths show only faintly swelled 
buds. On the mill-stream a mile away, where the spring water again comes 
to light, the difference is even more marked. In the broad deep valley the 
young oak leaves are as big as rabbits’ ears. Truly those are living waters 
that roll so clear at the roots. And what asweet subtle fragrance loads all the 
air! It comes only in earliest spring. There is the source of it, that smooth 
ray-backed shrubby tree, with trunk made up of curiously interlaced stems. 
t is entirely leafless, yet enveloped in a cloud of clustered: white fringy 
blossoms. See how it bends over the water, dipping a long branch in the 
foamy eddy at its root. Does it not seem a forest Narcissus pining for its 
own lovely image? Even to the tiniest twig it is loaded with blossoms, but 
nothing comes of them. Nobody has ever yet found a seed, and there are 
but three trees in a county, the woodmen all declare. Perhaps that is why 
it has notevena nickname. When the leaves come out, three weeks after the 
blossoms, any but a woodman would swear to the tree as a scrub hickory. 
The bark is as tough and stringy, the foliage of quite the same color, shape, 
and texture. 

For an early bow-pot, though, there is nothing like branches of its white 
flowers crowded against the yellow scarlet of swamp-maple blossoms. Put 
them in a big earthen jar; no vase has room enough. Set it in your darkest 
corner upon a carpet of moss. Put ferns all around the base, and, if possi- 
ble, get long sprays of cross vine to trail over the jar’s edge, or to climb the 
wall back of it. Its green stiff waxy leaves, mottled with red and brown, 
give a — shadow to the vivid flowers, and make up a true vernal harmo- 
ny. Unless you can make some such use of them, leave the maple flowers 
to glorify their native swamp. Convention spoils them utterly. A vase suits 
them about as well as a dress-coat would a Seminole or Cherokee chief. 











SUPPLEMENT. 


Let alone always the sick-sweet redbud. It is well named Judas- 
tree. Not only does it stupefy the foolish early bees, but its sa 
makes the hand that plucks it itch and burn, and is almost as irri- 
tant as the clinging poison-oak. 

A little later, when dogwoods flower, you may come home with 
sheaves of bloom, Then it is throughout the South and West 
“‘corn-planting time,” and homely folk say that the blossoming is 
an infallible “sign” for the harvest. If the flowers are few, corn 
will be ‘‘all nubbins, and few at that ”; if the woods are w hite, cribs 
and barns will overflow. 

As a cut flower the dogwood has but one proper pla¢e, namely, 
the fireplace. Stuck in a box of wet sand overlaid adinoes the 
flat white-starred branches make an ideal screen. Othégwhere it 
drops so ‘quickly or is so stiffly ungraceful that it will proy 
vanity and vexation of spirit. That is, in its first estate. 
ber few things are more decorative than dogwood branches get thick 
with leaves and fairly aglow with clustered coral-red berries, Even 
after the leaves fall they. are especially handsome, particularly when 

tacked flat against a plain gray or dull blue wall. Both sugar and 
rock maples blossom before they leaf, and at the merest hint of 
spring. ‘If the ‘‘sugar-tree” has been tapped it is two to four 
weeks late in blossoming. Otherwise its thick clusters of greenish 
yellow fringe come out first of all. Oftener than not they are pelt- 
ed with snow or wrapped in sleet before their course is run. 

Nut-trees are wiser. It is high May, full and splendid, before 
walnut and hickory fling out their plumes of green, and fill the 
forest with a 





“Cool, wild, better scent, 
Better than taint of rose or balm breath rare.” 

It is strong, clean, uplifting. The breath of it clears the mind and 
strengthens the soul. If a trumpet call could be made odorous, it 
would smell as do these blossoms. There is nothing in life so de- 
lightful as to lie prone upon warm grass under a big spreading wal- 
nut, standing alone in acres of pasture-land, with May sun dripping 
gold through the quivering leaves, with cattle lowing all about, with 
birds nesting in the near thicket, and the scent of crushed catkins 
coming strong and sweet from your hands. 

The crab-apple is Dame Nature’s paradox; one of those contra- 
dictions wherewith she delights slyly toconfound us. For is not the 
blossom as sweet as the fruit is sour? Is not the grace of branch 
and leaf offset by the prickliness of long thorns?’ For beyond the 
hawthorn it is the true flower of May. It is as though creative 
power had gathered the dawn and the dew, the grace of rippling 
water, the sweetness of true love, and of them shaped these dainty 
pink-flushed flowerets, then set and fenced them about with a hedge 
of thorns. Though we have hawthorn and haws, black and red ga- 
lore, they cannot be named in the same day with the crab-apple. 
Indeed, there is but one blossom tree that can—that immortelle, the 
honey-locust. The man, the woman, who knows not, loves not its 
pendulous white clusters and rich, sweet breath, is fit for treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils of the deepest dve. Few, even of its lovers, 
though, know what a hold it has on life. Stick down a twig, a 
bit of root, anywhere, and beheld, you have a tree, no matter what 
the environment. A Virginia planter once enclosed his calf lot with 
locust posts mortised through and through, and Jocust poles fitted 
into the openings. By summer posts and rails were growing at a 
lively rate, and had made a hedge where oniy a fence was wanted, 
Another, whose door-yard was set with locusts, dug a well sixty 
feet deep, and got a bit of locust root out in the last spadeful of 
earth. Upon still another plantation, roots of the locust planted by 
the pioneer owner two hundred years ago came up reguiarly each 
spring, in spite of a century of persistent grubbing. 

Park and street planting have quite vulgarized the buckeye. It 
keeps no bit of true sylvan flavor, but grows by time and rule, 
and blossoms to order. The magnolia, too, is commonplace away 
from its native woodland. The tulip-tree defies ornamental plant 
ing. It will grow strong and stately in the bottom, or cling stoutly 
to life upon the bare hill-sides, but does not take kindly to the 
haunts of men. It loves light soil and untrampled roots. Given 
those, it is magnificent. Without them it sickens and dies, and 
none can know what a wealth of blossom truly means who has 
not stood in the wreathy top of a tulip-tree, looking down at the 
earth through twenty feet of flowers, and up to the sky through 
forty feet more. Late May is the season. The leaves are almost 
full-grown, the new twigs six inches long, and each one bending 
with the green and yellow cups. 

Linden and bass wood, persimmon and pawpaw, chestnut, wil- 
low, each in due season furnishes sweets for the bee, scent for the 
breeze. Ash, sycamore, oaks, have blossoms, green and graceful, 
but lacking sweetness. M. C. WILLIAMs. 
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MY FIRST SEASON—A LONDON RECEPTION.—Diawy sy Artraur Hopkins 
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FOR SAVING STEPS. 
a to eat, how to eat, and where to 

eat, are subjects handled masterfully 
in the Bazar, and consequently accepted, as 
by authority. 

We are learning, in this swiftly speeding 
nineteenth century, to economize time and 
labor, and to consider nothing trivial that 
leads to this result. Does not the kitchen, 
where savory dishes are prepared, merit at- 
tention, and may not the readers of the Ba- 
ZAR as willingly conform to order and im- 
provements there as in their dining-rooms? 
A friend taking me into her kitchen showed, 
with pardonable pride, her devices for saving 
steps. One is so complete and, withal, so 
simple as to merit description. It is a com 
bination table. It consists of a large box 
the height of an ordinary kitchen table, 
though somewhat longer. At left end doors 
slide on iron rods by means of wheels such 
as window cords work upon, so arranged as 
to pass each other, for the under part of our 
box or table forms closets. The drawers in 
front occupying but half the length of the 
table beneath, the corresponding half is fitted 
with shelves, which are covered by a sliding 
door. Here are kept the bread and cake 
pans, pudding dishes, etc., all within reach 
of the worker’s hand. Through the back 
part a closet extends the length of the table, 
with door at either end, and here are arranged 
the larger tins, and various utensils in gran- 
ite-ware, etc. ; those most in use being nearest 
the front 

In the front and left of the table top there 
is a white marble slab for pastry purposes. 
Standing in front of this we find in the top 
row of drawers at our right hand the differ- 
ent grades of sugar—light brown, granulated, 
cut-loaf, and pulverized. The middle or sec- 
ond row contains fine and superfine flour, 
one drawer having a subdivision for holding 
rolling-pin, wooden spoons, ete. 

In the third row we have the four divis- 
ions again, and find grabam, corn meal, buck- 
wheat, and coarser grade of flour. On the 
table stands another box, or set of drawers, 
the door of which, instead of swinging open 
in the way, slides up,exposing a nest of draw- 
ers and pigeon-holes, and this is truly ‘‘ mul- 
tum in parvo.” The top drawers contain 
fruits, prunes, currants, raisins, etc., each 
holding four or five pounds; next row, sago, 
chocolate, gelatine, rice, etc., etc. In the 
larger compartment there are mixing bowls; 
the other has spice-box, salt, baking-powder, 
and here, too, are various cook-books. On 
the left side of closet—outside—is screwed a 
Key-stone beater; on right hangs a wooden 
kneading-board. The table being enclosed 
as a box on all sides, there is no chance for 
mice to get into the drawers. 

One can easily see how much can be done 
at this table, and how many steps are saved 
by having everything, excepting such articles 
as require to be kept in the refrigerator, at 
one’s hand. The whole arrangement can be 
home-made of cheap wood, or it can be 
made a ‘‘thing of beauty,” becoming in 
either case a ‘‘ joy forever.” 

The drawers should be of white pine, 
poplar, or white-wood; top to be of plain, 
thoroughly seasoned white pine (not painted 
or oiled), and one and a quarter inches thick, 
to be made of not more than two pieces of 
plank, and they to be dowelled together, and 
the joint firmly glued. To a woman who 
does her owh work, and there are many such, 
a contrivance like this is a better assistant 
than a maid would be, while the children in 
the family could take an object-lesson from 
it in compactness, neatness, and the art of 
packing. We sometimes wonder that good 
house-keepers are not always trying their 
hands at home-made inventions, for the in- 
ventive faculty is strong in the feminine na- 
ture, and only needs a good excuse to be use- 
ful in time of need. 

JOSEPHINE R, Morris. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Cod 


That Helps to Cure 


The Cold. 


The disagreeable 
taste of the 


COD LIVER OIL 
is dissipated in 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA. 


The patient suffering from 


CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGH, COLD, OR 
WASTING DISEASES, may take the 
remedy with as much satisfaction as he 
would take milk. Physicians are prescrib- 
ing iteverywhere. It is a perfect emulsion. 
flesh producer. Take no other 
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Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of acentury. It is used by the 
United States Government. Endorsed by the heads of 
the Great Universities as the Strongest, Purest, and 
most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or a _— only 
in Cans. PRICE BAKING POWDER 
NEW YORK, OHIOAGO. 8T, LOUIS. 8AN FRANOISOO. 


OSGOODBY’S 


Rochester, N. ¥. 
Tuition, with books, $10, Synopsis for 2-cent stamp 


S BAZAR. 


SUPPLEMENT. 
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LYONS SILKS. 


TAFFETAS-RAYE, OMBRE, 
Brocaded and Satin Effects. 
PLAID AND STRIPED BENGALINES, 


Pim’s Royal Irish Poplins. 
CLAN TARTANS, 


Armure, Diagonale Ecossais, 
Broche Clace Diagonale. 


GRENADINES, 


CREPES, GAZES. 


OMBRE, BROCHE, AND STRIPED 
EFFECTS in light and dark colors for 
STREET AND EVENING DRESS. 


Droadovey KS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 














Ruddy, rosy, happy lad! 
Only by breathing PURE 
AIR are such flesh-tints 
secured. Every home and 
every school may have Pure 
Air in abundance, without 
danger from the deadly 
draught. Science has conq- 
uered circumstance. The 
Sherman ‘“ King” Vaporizer 


=> will keep fresh and vitalized 


any room, house, school or 
hall. It has no rival as a 
promoter of health, happi- 
ness, and good cheer. 


A Vaporizer for the bedroom costs but $3.50. A larger one, 


for the home, $5. 


The largest, for office or schoolroom, $8. 


Each Vaporizer sold will run two months without attention, 
and it costs but from 2 to 4 cents a month for recharging. 
Illustrated circular, with testimonials, free. 





Sherman ‘“ King” Vaporizer Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
113 East 14th St., New York City. 












is great danger of pr 


ris especially prepared for the delicate skin of the infant, conse- 
quently the. best for all toilet purposes. There is no soap ever pro- 
duced that equalsit. [tis made from the finest vegetable oils. Most toilet 
soaps are made from animal fats. Any physieian will tell you that there 
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Best Lagos Pau O11, 
Best Cocuin Cocoanut Om, 


fats; as they are usually obtained from refuse sources after putrefaction changes 
have begun. VELVET SKIN SOAP is composed of the following ingredients : 

Bay Berry TA.tow, 
Pore Ouive O11, 
Surrrry E.m Bark (mucilaginous portion), 


when soaps are made from animal 


4 
Oat Meat Frovr (finely bolted), ) 
Witcs Hazex Exrract, Ys 


Borax. PRICE, 25 CENTS A CAKE. \y 










; cide and Antiseptic. 
moisture ; 


house. 
TIARLAND, ao book of 64 pages of 


mothers. B@- BY MAIL FREE. .@ 





VELVET SKIN POWDER 


is prepared expressly for Nursery and Toilet purposes. 
. Orris Root, Lycopodium and Boracic Acid. Boracic Acid is far superior to Carbolic Acid as a Germi- 

It is delicately scented with violets, and does not cake or harden with ‘ 
is bien maprcatengs! and healing to all irritated surfaces; Price, 25 cents a box. 


York. enetactnnes of denliname Soluble Food and Lacio-Preparata, the a 
foods for infants that approach HUMAN MILK in character and composi- 

tion. Ask your physician relative to the reliability of all products of our 
. Send for “Our Baby's First and Second Year,” by MARION 
inestimable value to all 


REED & CARNRIOBFB, 
Nos. 441-449 Greenwich Street, New York, 


It is composed of Venetian Talc, 





























EASTER COWNS 


Should be Draped on 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM. 





** Boo! hoo! hoo! I’m tired and worn out trying to 
drape my EASTER GOWN, which I anticipated wear- 
ing so much.” 

No wonder she cried, poor thing, she had not 
heard of HALL’S BAZAR FORM, a 
Boon to all Women, Rich or Poor. 
Indispensable in every household, whether a 
dressmaker is employed or not. Adjustable to 
fit every member of the family. Folds up like 
an umbrella. Endorsed by all Fashion Publish- 
ers as being the only perfect form. 
For Sate By Att Lrap- 
ING RETAILERS, or sent to 
any address on receipt of 
price. 

Complete Form, 

\) $6.50. Skirt Form, 
. to which bust can 
‘be attached, $3.50. 
Skirt Form in case, 
$3.00. 

Send for Descrip- 
tive Circulars. 





Complete Form. 
Clesed and Opened. 


Bazar Skirt 
Closed & Opene}. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM Co., 
833 Broadway, New York. 139 Regent St., London, 


We cheerfully recommend these forms, and re- 
quest our patrons when ordering or sending for 
circulars to mention Harper’s Bazar. 


ASK oo ag WOODWORTH'S 


PERFUMES 


gu LILIES 


AND 


a PEARL OF SAVOY 


PERFUMES OF 
EXQUISITE DELICACY 
AND REMARKABLE 





LASTING. SOLD BY 
ALL DRUCCISTS. 

li WRITE To US ENCLOS: 

KING 250. IN STAMPS 

AND RECEIVE ONE- 

HALF OUNCE SAMPLE, 


C. B WOODWORTH & SONS, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y 


PASTA — 
= DENTA 


FOR THE TEETH. 


PURE! FRACRANT! 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. FOR PRE- 
SERVING AND BEAUTIFYING TEETH 
iT IS UNEQUALED. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Beware of Injurious Preparations. 


VENNARD & CO., NEW YORK, 

















MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 
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GESSO WORK. 


AS any one tried the gesso, or relief, 
work? 

It is the most charming and refined of dec- 
orations, whether one only wishes a dainty 
arabesque put straight around a frame or ap- 
propriate mottoes on panels or furniture. 
For those more skilled, any modelling may be 
done, providing one has the proper founda. 
tion. 

To execute a work in gesso you must have 
a firm foundation. A panel, plaster or can- 
vas; but for fine work wood is preferred. I 
have found two’ mixtures work very well 
when put to practical tests. 

The first is very simple, and is a mixture 
of fine Italian plaster of Paris and glue. Di 
lute the glue with hot water, then mix with 
the plaster until it is of the consistency of 
cream; a little glycerine added will prevent 
shrinking and cracking. Lay a coat of size 
or of thin lacquer on the panel or canvas be- 
fore going to work. 

The second is a much firmer and harder 
gesso, and is made by boiling one part pow- 
dered resin, four parts linseed-oil, six parts 
melted glue. Mix the whole well together. 
Too much care cannot be taken with this latter 
mixture. Soak whiting in water, and add it 
to the prepared mixture until it is also of the 
consistency of cream, The quantity of whit- 
ing is to be varied or modified in proportion 
to the degree of fluidity required in the char- 
acter of the work. 

This second mixture has many advantages 
over the former. It is slower in drying, giv- 
ing one more time for final finish. It is bet- 
ter for delicate work. It sets more firmly, 
and takes a finer polish when hard. Com- 
bined with Naples yellow, it bears a great re- 
semblance to ivory. 

One can make charming frames using this 
medium: on a plain pine frame, which can 
be made by any carpenter, paint on in low 
relief one of those delicate arabesques to be 
found in any art-book. The frame may then 
be bronzed, or if the picture requires a lighter 
setting, paint the whole white, picking out 
the relief in gold or silver. 

Again, to represent old ivory, Naples yel 
low may be mixed with the paint; the little 
nooks in the relief touched with brown. 

A very effective frame for a marine had 
in each of the upper corners a ribbon scroll, 
in the centre of which was a scollop-shell. 
The mixture was put on the frame in a lump, 
the shell then pressed down over it, and when 
removed, left a perfect representation. The 
ribbons were modelled afterward. Below 
was a group of four shells on either side of 
the painter’s name, which was also modelled 
in low relief on a ribbon scroll, 

Sea-weeds could be pasted flat on frames, 
then gone over carefully with a brush charged 
with the nrixture, while shells could easily 
be placed where they would be most effective 
by following the method just explained. 

On one of those ornamental mirror frames 
a& pretty and rather newer motto than the 
old favorite, ‘‘ Wad some power the giftie gie 
us,” is, ‘‘ I give back smile for smile; but, 
alas! I give back frown for frown This 
work affords endless opportunities for relief 
decoration on pottery, tiles, panels for fur 
niture, and then, of course, for higher and 
more purely artistic work. 


HELEN Hype 


WEAVING FEATS. 
N 1760 a Forfarshire weaver invented 
method of weaving double cloth, of which 
corset manufacturers quickly availed them- 
selves, All seams and sheaths for whale 
bones were perfectly formed, leaving but 
little work for the ‘‘ hand-finisher.” 





ADVERTISEMENTE. 


Freckles are not the result of impurities of the 
blood, but the result of the pigmentary layer of the 
epidermis or cuticle, which gives color or character to 
the complexion. This layer is composed of cells, 
which contain more or less of pigmentary secretion. 


It is not necessary, in removing freckles or blemishes, 


to remove the skin, but to aseale off or cleanse this 


external layer, which has neither blood vessels not 
nerves, This result is very happily attained by the 


nse of Mrs. Marion Walker's Face Bleach, which is | 


effectual, leaving the true skin pure and healthy. 

Mrs. Marion Walker, of Louisville, Ky., has obtained 
a national reputation through the phenomenal sue- 
cess which has followed the introduction of her Face 


Bleach, Freckle and Moth Destroyer. This is not 


surprising when we consider the fact that by its use | 


ladies can rejoice in lovely, clean, fresh faces: the 
game morning, noon, and night; the same at break- 
fast as at the ball in the evening. Who can resist the 
temptation of securing a pure, healthy, brilliant com 
plexion? This preparation is not a cosmetic, but a 
skin tonic, and is perfectly harmless. Can be used on 
the face of the youngest child. Young men and boys, 
annoyed with pimples or freckles, will find them dis- 
ge ry 
t is sold nnder positive guarantee. The only prep 
aration prescribed by regular physicians. Corre- 
spondence solicited from ladies or gentlemen who 
are troubled with facial blemishes, and also from all 
those using the Bleach; that even the most stubborn 
cases, and those which have defied all other remedies, 
be alike successfully treated. References in every 
city and village in the United States and Canada. 
PRICE, One Treatment (sufficient for one face), $2.00. 


Mrs. Manton Watxer, 216 4th Ave, Louisville, Ky. 


Nicholson’s 
Liquid Bread 


Is sold largely throughout the Union andabroad. 
Is an absolutely pure malt extract of delicious 
taste. Its health-restoring qualities are wonder- 
ful. An excellent liquid food for the sick or well, 
Recommended by physicians for debility, ex. 
haustion, and wasting diseases. Also to nursing 
| mothers and infant invalids. An excellent ap 
} petizer. An aid to digestion. A valuable re. 
storative and constructive with lowest alcoholie 
development. Choicest materials used in its 
manufacture, and ripened by time. 

Medical and popular experience has proved the 
Extract of Malt a most valuable tonic or remedial 
preparation, which is freely prescribed by phy- 
sicians, especially where the nervous or physical 
systems are injured by disease or overwork. 

Sold by all leading Grocers and Druggists. 
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DINSMORE” 


ap be in garden that it fs not al- 
ready adorning. It is entirely hardy, endur- 
ing our severest winters, of 1 size, perfect 
form, deep crimson in color, eliciously fra- 
grant, and blooms continuously during the 
whole season, so that roses can be gathered 
from it almost every day from June to Octo- 
ber. Remember, it is ever-blooming, hard 
as an oak, with the rich crimson color an 
delicious fragrance of Gen. Jacqueminot. 


Price, 25 cents each; five for 
$1.00; twelve for $2.00; free by 
mail. 
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Res? ith every order for a single plant or 
more, will be sent, gratis, oursuperb 
catalogue of * Everything for the Gar- 
den”? (the price of which is 25 cents), to- 
gether with our new ‘‘ Essay on Garden 
Culture of the Rose,’? on condition that 
you will say in what paper you saw this adver- 
ment. lub orders for FIVE or TWELVE 
plants can have the catalogue sert, when 
desired, to the separate address of each 
member comprising the Club, provi- 
ded always that the paper is named. ed. OM 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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_ COMPLEXION 
| POWDER 


Is an absolute necessity ofa 
| refined toilet in this climate 


ZZONI 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER 


Combines every element of 
beauty and purity. 


sc ILD EVERYWE iERE. 
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| 
| A SOMELETE GYMNASIUY:, 
| KALTH AND STKENGTA 
Acpanan rUs.” Every lady, of 
whatever position, child and adult, 
| should have one. ' Lt restores and’ main- 
| tains Health and Strength, Aches, pains, 
languor. nervous exhaustion and insom- : 
nia permanently eradicated by it. No 
floor room. Cireular free. Agts. wanted, 
Send $1 for book: “An Ideal Complex- 
lon, Face, Neck. Shoulder, Arm and Chest 
Development. ” Yours, in Health and 
Strength, Prof. JNO. &. DOWD, Ad. 
186 Clark St., heencnmiairtad Ills. 











Madame Porter’ s 


Cough Balsam, | - 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years, Try it, 











| plete list of these articles will be mailed on request. 
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PREPARATIONS 


These articles are made according to the highest pharmaceutical standard, and 
are pre-eminently the finest, purest, and most reliable preparations manufactured. 

Every article bearing the stamp and mark of “ Récamier ” 
to do what is claimed for it. 


WHAT THE RECAMIER PREPARATIONS ARE, 
WHY THEY ARE TO BE USED. 





can be relied upon 


AND 


, 

RECAMIER CREAM which is first of these world-famous preparations, is made from the re¢ 
a used by Julie Récamier. It is not a cosmetic, but an emollient to be 
plied at night just before retiring, and to be removed in the morning by bathing freely. It w emove n 
and sunburn, pimples, red spots, or blotches, and make your face and hands as smooth, as white, and as soft 


as an infant's. Price, $1.50. 


RECAMIER BALM 


is a beantifier, pure and simple. 


and, unlike most } 


It is not a whitewash In 
itely ir 


uids, Récamier Balm is exceedingly beneficial, and is absolt 


~ perceptible 
except in the delicate freshness and youthfulness which it imparts to the skin. Price, $1.50. 

, 
RECAMIER LOTION will remove freckles and moth patches, is soothing and efficacious for any 
————————_—_—_—_—_Lomooaes irritation of the cuticle, and is the most delightful of washes for removing 


the dust from the face after travelling, and is also invaluable to gentlemen to be used after shaving. Price, $1.50. 


RECAMIER POWDER is in three shades, white, flesh,and cream. It is the 


manufactured, and is delightful in the nursery, for 
ing, and for the toilet generally. 


Large boxes, $1.00; small boxes, 50 cents. 
RECAMIER SOAP 


finest powder ever 
gentleman after shav- 


is a perfectly pure article, guaranteed free from animal fat 


This soap contains 
many of the healing ingredients used in compounding Ré 


imier Cream and 





Lotion. Scented, 50 cents; unscented, 25 cents. 
The RECAMIER TOILET PREPARATIONS are positively free from all injurious ingredients, 
aud contain neither Lead, Bismuth, nor Arsenic, as attested to after a searching analysis by such 


eminent scientists as 
HENRY A. MOTT, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Member of the London, Paris, Berlin, and American Chemical Societies. 
THOS. B. STILLMAN, M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Professor of Chemistry of the Stevens Institute of Technology 
PETER T. AUSTEN, Ph.D., F.C.S., 


Professor of General and Applied Chemistry, Rutgers College, and New Jersey State Scientific Sch 
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| To meet the increased demands of the business, Mrs. Ayer has leased, ed, and refittes 1 the 

| bnilding, No. 305 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and a retail departme \ e Opened on or about April 
for the sale of the Récamier Toilet Preparations, and a complete line of the highest grade concentrated o 
for the hankerchief, scented waters, sachet-powders, dentifrices, etc., manufactured expressly for her in Fra 
Every requisite and luxurious appointment of a gentiewoman’s toilet can be found in this department. ( 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 305 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. City. 


GOOD COOKING, FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The largest establishment in th.» world for the treatment 
of the hair and the scalp, eczema, moles, warts, supertiuous 
All who desire good cooking in their houses 
should use 


hair, birthmarks, moth, freekles, tan, a wrinkles, 
red nose, red veins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, barbers’ 
itch, scars, pittings, powder murks, bleaching, facial devel- 
opment, 4c. Consultation Free, at office or by letter. 128. 


age Book on all Skin and Scalp Affections and their 
j reatment sent, sealed to any address on receipt of 10¢, 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatclogist, 
125 West 42d Street, New York City. 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


A slight addition gives great strength 
and flavor to Soups, Sauces, and Made | 
Dishes. 

One pound is equal to forty pounds of lean 
beef, of the value of about $7.50. 

Genuine only with fac-simile of J. von Lie- 
big’s signature in blue ink across the label. 


BARRYS oo" 

























An elegant dressing ex- 
quisitely perfumed, re- 
moves all impurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald 
ness and gray hair, and 

Zs causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 
tions, diseases of the ekin, glands and muscles, and 


FACIAL SOAP, 


ONLY SOAP PREPARED BY A 
ILOGIST, with a ‘successful oTactice = 
_ 20 years. This soap has no equal for the toilet or 
Fy sali eat Ng ; ath, is unexcelled for shaving, and milder forms of skin and 
quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. scalp affections. Sold by druggists or sent by mail on re- 


Price, 50 Cents.—All Druggists. eaipetprion SS eenes. Send 10c. for 128-page book. 
BARCLAY & CO., New York. |} — 





















D2 PELIX ¢ Gou RAUD’S ORIENTAL 
Cc REAM, OR MAGICAL BEAU ae 
ss = Removes Tan, Pimple 
N.S d Moth Patches, Rash, 
m<ewes 
m . a Gg 
Mis so 
mR co L™~ 
3 25 ENAMEL Saris Stein 
ve a — = 
" Bs FAMOUS ENAMEL PAINT 


for decorating Tables, Chairs, Glassware, etc. Made 
in every color, tint, and shade. In tins, 30 and 60 cts 
postpaid, 35 and 70 cts. 

ATH ENAMEL, specially made to resist 
boiling water, in tins 60 cts., postpaid, 75 cts. 

Agent for United States, 
E. ASPINALL, 98 & 100 Beekman Street, Y. 
BEWARE OF SPURIOUS arr ATIONS. 


Ely’s Cream Balm 
is worth $1000 to any 
Man, Woman, or Child 


suffering from 


CATARRH. 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS.,56 Warren St., N.Y. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Tienvia tor, 48 Bond St. , running 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


SALARY. $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 

allowed each month. Steady employ- 

ment at home or traveling. Nosoliciting 

Duties delivering and making collections. No Postal 
Cards. Address withstamp, HAFER & CO,, Piqua.O. 
PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 

WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 

AR 2 2 Ba & instruction for 6 stamps. 

E LYNTON,19 Park J lace, New York 








THE BABIES’ HOSPITAL OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 

VHE large brown-stone house on the north- 

‘I east corner of Lexington Avenue and 
Fifty-fifth Street looks like every other house. 
But it is a merc house no longer. It is the 
Babies’ Hospital, one of the youngest and 
most touching of the many charities of New 
York. For five years it has been struggling 
to do its chosen work under the fostering 
care of a few men and women, the good 
fairies of to-day, who devote themselves to 
caring for suffering and neglected babies 
found in the city. The hospital has only re- 
cently been given this large and pleasant 
home. 

The hospital was incorporated in 1887, but 
nothing was done that year. It was first 
opened in June,1888, at No. 135 East Thirty- 
sixth Street, in rented quarters and under 
many hinderances and disappointments; but 
its work was carried on with great earnest- 
ness. In the summer of the next year the 
work was continued at Oceanic, on the New 
Jersey sea-coast, in a little rented cottage. 
Thirty-two ailing babies, some almost dying, 
were there tended by gentle nurses, and near- 
ly all slowly brought back to baby plump- 
hess, 

The good friends of the poor babies, see- 
ing the results of this short two months by 
the sea, encouraged by the work of the past 
year, and helped by generous gifts of money, 
decided to buy a house, so that the care of 
the wan, starving babies might go on more 
steadily and effectively, and that they might 
fill the great need for such a hospital which 
they had found on every side. 

Their large four story and basement build 
ing has many windows open to both the 
southern and western sunlight. On the base- 
ment floor is a small reception-room, where 
babies are brought and examined by the phy 
sician in charge, and are formally admitted 
to the hospital. The first floor contains the 
parlor, neatly furnished, where the managers 
hold their meetings and the several commit- 
tees plan their work. Next to this is the 
room of the superintendent. The third room 
is a large dining-room for the nurses, and 
opening from it are cupboards and closets 
for storing gifts of clothing and bedding, of 
both of which there can never be too many, 

On the second floor the real hospital life 
begins. Three sunny rooms are filled with 
rows of little cribs, each one ready to pillow 
the wee head and wasted. body of a sick 
baby. Each little bed has its white coverlet, 
warm blanket,and dainty soft ‘* puff’’—blue, 
pink, lilac, or lg. piengae with ‘* baby” 
ribbons or knots of gay worsted. As one 
stands looking at the unusual sight. and try- 
ing to realize the suffering which this help 
less ‘babyhood has endured, the light-footed, 
deft-handed nurses pass from one to another, 
They carry bottles of good milk to little ones 
who perhaps have never in all their short 
lives had food enough They change the 
position and rub tired limbs, or lift a little 
one in its puff to quiet its feeble wailing. 
One is struck by the quietness and comfort 
with which most of the babies lie in their 
cribs, and the more so when one remembers 
that these are all sick babies, and recalls the 
domestic convulsions into which one well 
child often throws the best-regulated house- 
hold. 

Many of these poor little waifs have known 
so little of tender care in their own homes 
that they do not suffer from homesickness, 
As soon as food and medical care have re- 
lieved them, they begin to suck their thumbs 
and give other signs of baby contentment. 

In the two wards of the third floor are the 
older children. Any day you may find there 
a merry group of little ones seated in chairs, 
gayly rocking themselves, playing with a 
rattle, a bright-colored ball, or other trifle 
which thoughtful friends have sent, or sit- 
ting up in their cribs hugging battered dol- 
lies, so dear to the universal baby heart. 
The sunlight softy streaming through the 
window touches the small heads, brown and 
black and yellow, making the visitor rejoice 
that such a refuge has been found for them. 
Many of these babies are beginning to talk; 
and they chatter and crow at each other, do 
tiny bits of mischief, and smile placidly at the 
nurses, who are the best friends they know. 

Any sick baby is welcomed to the hospital, 
is given the best nursing, medical treatment, 
and food freely and gladly, exception be- 
ing made only against those having conta- 
gious diseases. The hospital has always aim- 
ed to help those most needing help; and dy- 
ing babies, not unfrequently brought to its 
door for aid, are never denied admittance. 
The hospital sends its invitation of welcome 
to ailing babyhood to every police station, 
to every charitable association or mission- 
rooms, and to every district visitor or chari- 
table worker, and seeks out its tiny guests in 
the lanes and by-ways of the great city 

Almost all the hospital’s patients are chil- 
dren of foreign parents—Irish, German, Pol- 
ish, Italians. About two-thirds of them are 
either motherless or fatherless, and a few are 
both. The poor, ignorant parents love their 
children, and very, very few of them are ever 
abandoned when the hospital doors have 
opened to them. The mothers come often 
to see them, and beg with tears in their eyes 
that their darlings may have the tender care 
which they themselves cannot give. 

More sick babies would be taken to the 
hospital, but it is often difficult to induce 
parents, especially mothers, to let their babies 
come. Their ignorance sometimes makes 
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them afraid and suspicious of hospital treat- 
ment, and some parents are both ignorant of 
and indifferent to the illness of their children. 
This is fatal to many baby lives, especially 
in cases of pneumonia and kindred diseases, 
where prompt remedies are important. The 
managers of the hospital hope the good work 
they do will by-and-by come to the ears of 
the people they can help so much, and that 
in time sick babies will be eagerly and quick- 
ly brought to them, and that thus more and 
more tiny lives can be saved. 

Another feature of the hospital work is the 
means it offers to save the cruel breaking-up 
of homes which illness often brings to the 
poor. Early this winter bright baby Maggie, 
five or six months old, was lying in one of 
the hospital cribs. With her beautifully 
rounded head, gray-blue eyes, and pretty 
features, she was a child any one might be 
proud to call his own. Her father had been 
badly hurt, and was slowly recovering in one 
of the hospitals for grown people. Her mo- 
ther found work to support herself, but 
could not take care of her sick little daugh- 
ter. Now every day is bringing nearer the 
happy hour when the little family will be 
reunited. 

One motherless baby was brought there 
by her father, who not only inquired for his 
little one with loving care, but gladly paid 
a small weekly sum for her board, not wish- 
ing her to be a charity patient. 

On Thanksgiving Day, in a neat but tiny 
room on the top floor of a crowded East-side 
tenement, a feeble, white-haired grandmo- 
ther was trying to care for Maggie and John- 
ny—fragile little twins, motherless from birth. 
They were found, and brought to the hospi- 
tal. Their father could not pay money for 
their care, but he worked in a fish-market, 
and voluntarily sent fish for the hospital 
table. 

A committee of twenty young ladies who 
are interested in the care of these forlorn 
little children has been formed, and named 
the Cribside. Every afternoon two or three 
of the ‘‘ Cribsides,” as the members are call- 
ed, are at the hospital, and they spend their 
time playing with the older children, holding 
the tiny ones who are strong enough to bear 
handling, making bright little toys for the 
wasted fingers to clutch, and sewing on the 
warm flannel wrappers and sacks in which 
each baby patient is so comfortably clad. 
They also receive the visitors to the hospital, 
and bring a spirit of home life in many ways. 

A great favorite with every one about the 
hospital is little Mary, whose blue eyes, fair 
skin, and golden hair attract much admira- 
tion. She is three years old and talks pret- 
tily, but alas! she never sits up, even in her 
crib. A kindly, cruel weight fastens her 
head and feet down, and there she lies on 
her back day after day. She is happy and 
patient, amusing herself with dollies, and sel- 
dom cries. Her mother comes to see her 
and the kind nurse rubs her tired back and 
limbs, while the good doctor hopes and be- 
lieves that she will some day walk and frisk 
about like other children. 

Three-year-old Annie sits in her crib near 
by. Her intelligent face is very sober, and 
her blue eyes follow every one about the 
room. The delicate pink and blue flannel 
wrapper she wears makes the white skin soft- 
er and the light brown hair brighter. She 
looks wisely in your face, but never speaks, 
for she is paralyzed. When she first came 
to the hospital she was entirely helpless, but 
now she can sit in a little chair and rock, 
can raise herself in bed, and move her hands 
and arms. There is hope that her voice can 
be released from its dumbness, and that the 
childish lips will speak again. Irish Willie 
rocks in his chair, the merriest, most mis- 
chievous grig of all, while baby Ella watches 
the door to see her mother’s face. 

The little cribs are nearly all alike and 
plain. The daintiest of all, a white enamelled 
one, and hung like that of Mother Goose’s 
baby in the tree-top, is the gift of the Crib- 
side Committee, and Leyes! named from 
the Welch ‘‘Cradyl Nyst.” This little nest 
is being endowed by its givers. It requires 
three thousand dollars to endow a crib for 
one’s lifetime. The children of Elberon, 
where President Garfield spent his last suf- 
fering days, pay two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars each year for the support of a little crib. 
The name of a New York Sunday-school is 
over another crib which it supports, as are 
those of several grateful parents who do the 
same. One mother by giving five thousand 
dollars endows 2 bed forever. Other cribs 
have been furnished by various Sunday- 
schools in different towns of the State, and 
by the thoughtful kindness of friends of the 
hospital. 

But with all these gifts the hospital’s home 
is not wholly paid for. The money given 
for the building fund has grown steadily 
from the beginning, but it has been made 
up of small sums, the largest single sum be- 
ing one thousand ‘dollars. Two large rooms 
in the basement of the hospital are to be 
rented for shops, but it is intended, as soon 
as the building is paid for, to use them for an 
out-door dispensary, where poor mothers who 
can care for their babies at home can get 
medicine and medical help free. This sum- 
mer’s home of the hospital will be again at 
Oceanic, and kind friends have begun to 
give the money which will make it possible 
to go there. 

Many wasted little ones are brought in suf- 
fering from want of food, and the eagerness 
with which they eat, and the struggle their 
tiny strength makes for life, are touching to 
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see. A visit to the babies’ kitchen shows the 
care with which every mouthful of food is 
prepared. There are great cans of milk, bot- 
tles of the best of baby foods, rare beef and 
its juices, delicious bread—everything suita- 
ble for all the different baby needs. Out in 
the cold-room there is a large case of ‘‘ post- 
office boxes.” Each baby has one, labelled 
with its name. In it is daily placed the food 
he or she needs, apportioned and chosen with 
the greatest exactness, and in bottles queerly 
corked with baked cotton batting. This is 
done because the doctors and wise men have 
found out a strange thing. The air we 
breathe is full of floating bits—germs of dis- 
ease—and these cannot get through cotton 
batting, and poison the babies’ milk. Is not 
that wonderful? 

The hospital can care for forty babies, and 
its nurses seem wellnigh tireless. One nurse 
is on duty all night, watching the little slum- 
berers; while four young women, in white 
caps and kerchiefs, the beginnersin the Train- 
ing School for Children’s Nurses, assist. dur- 
ing the day. Besides the rooms of these 
nurses, there is the laundry on the fourth 
floor, where two broad-shouldered women 
stoutly wash and iron every day that the ba- 
bies may be sweet and clean. 

AGNES B. ORMSBEE. 


LAUNDRY WORK. 
BY ROSALIND GILLETTE. 


MHE cleansing of textile fabrics is such an 

important art in the household economy 
that house-keepers find a good general know- 
ledge of the subject all but indispensable; 
else their delicate laces and fine linens and 
soft woollens are ruined in the wash, for 
Jaundresses are apparently accounted capa- 
ble by reason of muscular strength rather 
than by brain power. 

F ollowing many other arts which formerly 
were carried on exclusively at home, such as 
spinning and weaving, ladies are beginning 
to find that all cleansing of clothing, bed- 
ding, and the like can very well be done 
away from the house in large laundries. 
And sometimes the work is exceedingly well 
done in these laundries, so that matrons are 
relieved of one of the burdens of house- 
keeping without further trouble than the 
paying for having the work done out of the 
house, But it is to women’s interest to keep 
such household employments in their own 
hands, as there are many fields of man’s ef- 
fort into which they are neither welcome 
comers nor efficient workers, and women 
with some capital and a good share of exec 
utive ability wilt find that in many localities 
a laundry would prove a good paying invest- 
ment. Or yet, when the majority of house- 
keepers in a community do not feel able to 
pay for having the work done, a number 
could club together and start a co-operative 
laundry, in which the superintending might 
be done by each in turn without wages, so 
that the cost of running the establishment 
could be brought down to a small price per 
dozen of clothes manipulated. The first 
cost of a plant for a co-operative laundry 
could be obtained by subscription, each per- 
son contributing funds having a voice in the 
general management of the same. 

Any collection of house-keepers having 
the sense and energy to begin such a laundry 
would not fail to inform themselves as to 
the best kind of machinery needful to their 
work, and as to the best methods employed 
to carry such an establishment on. But 
whether clothes are washed at home or in a 
laundry, the general principles of cleansing 
are much the same, and the most common 
medium in use is soft water. If this is used 
in plentiful quantity so much the better. I 
have seen soiled clothing made perfectly 
clean by being dragged behind the boat dur- 
ing a run of half an hour on the lake in the 
mountains. Wherever washing is done wa- 
ter should not be stinted if it is possible to 
avoid it. Still cases do occur where there is 
a scanty supply of water, and a large tubful 
of suds can be made fit for second use by 
throwing into it a table-spoonful of alum 
dissolved in a little water. This, it is need- 
less to say, should be the result of stern ne- 
cessity alone, in a drought or a water famine. 

For softening hard water, where wood-ashes 
can be obtained, the lye made by boiling 
some in water, and straining off the liquor 
when the ashes have settled and left it clear, 
is perhaps the best way. Otherwise use the 
concentrated ammonia for the purpose, pre- 
ferring the purest attainable, and diluting 
iv yourself. Borax dissolved in boiling wa- 
ter, and added to the washing water, will 
soften it, and is particularly good when 
linen articles are to be cleansed. 

In preparing clothes for the wash it is well 
to remember that any articles wetted by wa- 
ter or perspiration should be dried before be- 
ing thrown into the general receptacle for 
soiled clothing, particularly during summer 
weather, as there is always the danger that 
such articles will become mildewed. 

Every article sent to the laundry should be 
properly marked. By negligence in this par- 
ticular people put themselves to divers in- 
conveniences, and sometimes lose valuable 
pieces. 

Before any garment is wetted it should be 
thoroughly examined to see if there are any 
spots or stains which need special treatment. 
All stains made by acids should be treated 
with some alkaline preparation; while al- 
most all fruit stains will readily yield to boil- 
ing water, which should be poured through 
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them to prevent the stain spreading, as it 
might do if they were dipped into the water. 

Grass stain is particularly obstinate to re- 
move. It will sometimes disappear by dip- 
ping the spot in molasses, and letting it lie 
afew moments. Rinse the molasses out in 
clear water, and the stain will disappear 
with it. A more effectual method, however, 
is to dip the spot in a solution of tin chloride, 
and immediately wash it out in an abundance 
of clear water. 

Many stains which are too firmly set to 
yield to the treatment with boiling water will 
come out by dipping the spot in warm chlo- 
rine water. 

Fruit, wine, mildew, or ink stains on deli- 
vate fabrics can be dipped in clear cold wa- 
ter, and then in a mixture made by one table- 
spoonful lemon juice, one teaspoonful oxalic 
acid, and one-half pint rain-water, shaken 
together. Grease spots can usually be taken 
out by covering the spot with French-chalk 
scraped on, covered with brown paper, and a 
warm flat-iron set on it to cool. 

Grease on cloth can be rubbed well with 
fuller’s-earth, or yet with benzine, or, again, 
with purified ox-gall mixed with yolk of egg. 
When nothing else can be obtained, common 
wheat flour can be made into a paste with 
cold water, and when dry rubbed on to a 
grease spot. 

Blood stains can be saturated in kerosene 
oil, and washed out in warm water. 

Mildew will readily disappear in a dilute 
solution of chloride of lime. 

In selecting soaps and washing fluids some 
regard must be paid to the texture of the 
goods to be treated. Care must be exercised 
in sorting the goods, for in an intelligent 
treatment of different fabrics a large part of 
the art of washing consists. Fine laces, for 
example, must be treated by themselves. 
Very fine lace may be cleansed and whitened 
by folding it smoothly, and sewing it into a 
clean linen bag. It is then immersed for 
twelve hours in pure olive oil. A little fine 
soap is shaved into water, and the lace put 
into this and boiled for fifteen minutes. It 
must be well rinsed, dipped in starch water, 
and then taken from the bag and stretched 
and pinned to dry. 

Laces are sometimes whitened by putting 
them in a bowl of soapy water, and setting 
them in the sun. Point-lace can be tacked 
on a suitable cloth, keeping all the points 
stretched. Then, with a fine brush and a lath 
er of castile-soap, it can be rubbed gently. 
When clean on one side, the other must be 
treated in the same way. Then let it be 
rinsed in clean water, in which a very little 
alum has been dissolved to take off the suds. 
With a little starch water go over it on the 
wrong side, and then iron it. When dry, it 
must be opened, and set in order with a bod 
kin. If this lace is not very dirty, it can be 
rubbed with fine bread crumbs. 

Delicate colors in embroidered handker 
chiefs can be set by soaking for ten minutes 
previous to washing in a pail of tepid water, 
in which a dessert-spoonful of turpentine has 
been well stirred. 

Very fine muslins should be soaked in tepid 
water in which borax has been dissolved, 
one table-spoonful of borax to a gallon of 
water being sufficient.. After half an hour 
they can be rubbed gently in soapsuds made 
of tine white curd ‘soap, and boiling water 
then poured over them and left to cool. 
They should be well rinsed, and squeezed 
rather than wrung out. All delicate and 
fancy hosiery should be soaked in salt and 
water before wearing, and stains of leather 
on stockings can be taken out by dipping 
them into chlorine water before putting them 
into soapsuds. Black hosiery is dipped in 
water in which is a little ox-gall. Draperies, 
or curtains of art needle work on muslin, 
should first be well shaken to get out the 
dust, and then soaked in cold water to re- 
move the worst of the dirt; they are then 
washed in tepid water with good white soap, 
rinsed through cold water with a little salt 
in it, and dried quickly in the shade. They 
should be folded before getting quite dry, 
and ironed lightly with a not too hot iron. 

In washing ral body linen, nape ry, and bed 
linen, the practice of soaking them for some 
hours in water in which borax has been dis- 
solved, I think a good one. Nor :hould 
clothing, in my opinion, be boiled beyond 
fifteen or twenty minutes at the most. None 
but the best soaps ought to be used in any 
kind of washing; and after clothing has been 
rubbed in the first watcr, and put loosely into 
the boiler with plenty of water to scald it in, 
it should not require rubbing again in the 
sudsing water. 

In washing woollens, the water should be 
of warm temperature without being abso- 
se hot, and plenty of ammonia ought to 

» added to each tub. Very little, if any, soap 
is ever needful if the woollens are thorough. 
ly squeezed in water thus prepared; nor will 
the woollen full, as it does, if soap is rubbed 
on each article, and then the piece rubbed on 
a board. If soap is used at all in cleaning 
woollens, it is best dissolved and put into the 
water with the ammonia before the articles 
are put in. Woollens should not be boiled, 
nor is it essential that they be scalded. They 
are best cleansed by putting them through 
repeated waters. 

Silk underwear should be washed through 
several cool waters in which soap and borax 
have been dissolved. All silk wear should 
be squeezed by the hand rather than rubbed, 
although especially soiled spots must be 
rubbed with a little soap. 

For starching very fine articles, there is no- 
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thing better than fine rice starch. If articles 
are required particularly stiff, the starch from 
wheat is undoubtedly the best. 

Bluing is so often the refuge of the care- 
less washer-woman, one usually feels like dis- 

carding its use altogether; yet in doing up 
many articles, a bit of indigo tied ina linen 
bag is quite needful. It gives just the right 
whiteness to the goods being rinsed. 

The most refined- looking gentlemen seem 
partial to a dead white on their linen, which 
is obtained by omitting the glosses from the 
starch in which the shirt bosoms, collars, and 
cuffs are stiffened 

And in doing up any garment requiring 
starching, care should be taken that it is not 
made too stiff, as nothing can be more dis- 
agreeable to wear than skirts that rattle with 
stiffness or collars which fairly crackle when 
bent. 


SOME FINISHING TOUCHES. 


HE is so daintily finished,” said some 

one of an inconspicuously pretty wo- 
man, and there are many points of beauty 
which the ordinary observer passes without 
notice, 

The ear, for instance, in the present style 
of wearing the hair is displayed to great ad- 
vantage or disadvantage, as the case may be, 
and it is therefore desirable to have it con- 
form as nearly as possible to the standard 
given: ‘‘ Small, round, regularly convoluted, 
of a clear rose tint, and closely attached to 
the side of the head.” This last trait is the 
most important of all, ears standing out from 
the head being especially conspicuous. 

The African elephant style of ear, large, 
loose, and flapping, is also most inelegant, 
and both these types are said to be aggra- 
vated by improper treatment in childhood. 
Pulling and boxing the ears—both punish- 
ments belonging to the dark ages of half a 
century ago—are equally injurious, and 
handling the ears in any way is not condu- 
cive to their beauty. Bonnet strings are of- 
ten tied in such fashion as to press them for- 
ward and redden them, and care should be 
taken that the strings are placed where they 
will press the ears gently to the side of the 
head. The ever-useful bandage again ap- 
pears in this connection, and in the affliction 
of projecting ears it may be worn at night 
with a fair prospect of improvement. 

‘This is the age of cultivation of every pos 
sible gift, and instead of pooh-poohing all 
attempts at personal improvement as evi 
dences of a weak mind, sensible people ev 
erywhere are giving the subject serious con- 
sideration. An intellectual lady lately ex 
claimed, on reading of some beauty-produ- 
cing devices, ‘‘‘ What fools these mortals 
be!” But an equally gifted writer took up 
the subject, and declared that it was a rea- 
sonable and praiseworthy desire to wish to 
look as well as one possibly could. One 
can do one’s self greater justice in every 
way, she insisted, under the pleasing con 
sciousness of appearing to the best possible 
advantage, and an attractive personality is 
the strongest argument in favor of anything 
for which it is necessary to please. 

The lobe of the ear is often injured by 
heavy ear-rings, worn in some cases until the 
thinnest possible fragment of flesh is left to 
sustainthem. This brings the South-Sea Isl- 
anders and their unpleasant vanities forcibly 
to light. That piercing the ends of the ears 
with a sharp instrument for the purpose of 
hanging ornaments therein is a relic of bar 
barism cannot be denied, and in the abstract 
it seems a very reprehensible practice. It is 
argued against it that if human beings had 
been intended to wear ear-rings, they would 
have been born with holes in their ears, in- 
stead of having them forcibly made. But 
this is scarcely more convincing than the as- 
sertion that if people had been intended to 
wear shoes they would have been born with 
an utter incapacity for growing corns. The 
shoes are there all the same, and so are the 
ear-rings; but this is no reason why the latter 
should offend in size and showiness. For 
years past,with a short interregnum in favor 
of long pendants, fashion has clung to small 
and unobtrusive ear-rings—a golden ball at 
one time bearing off the palm for simple el- 
egance. 

Ear-rings are now scarcely worn at all, 
although very becoming to people with long 
thin faces. Round faces and chubby cheeks 
can very well dispense with them, as they 
can with many other aids to beauty; but it 
seems hard to deprive those who are largely 
dependent on judicious adorning of any ad 
vantages. For them the ear-piercer, with his 
cork, his three-cornered steel punch, and his 
spray of ether to deaden sensation, has no 
terrors, and probably would not have without 
the merciful ether <A gold or silver wire 
left in the ears for two or three days, and 
then carefully oiled and moved, completes in 
a week or so an operation that is scarcely 
worthy of the name as used in surgery. 

Some ears, and especially large ones, are 
inclined to a redness which is very conspic- 
uous and disfiguring. It can, however, be 
lightened, if not entirely dispersed, by bath- 
ing twice a day with any lotion that is used 
for whitening and improving the face. A 
powder of French-chalk or flower of zinc will 
also reduce the undesirable color. Washing 
the ears once a day with soft water contain- 
ing a few drops of lemon juice is highly rec- 
ommended for giving them a soft polished 
look. 

The phrase ‘‘shell-like ears” suggests dain- 
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ty convolutions of shape, and the faintest 
tinge of pink in hue; but few actual ears 
carry out this idea, and it only remains to 
make the best of what we have. It is at 
least a comfort for those whose ears cannot 
be described, like those of a beautiful heroine, 
as ‘‘small and of an exquisite oval,” to know 
that patient cultivation will do as much for 
an objectionable feature as careful grooming 
for an ill-conditioned ho 

A low, broad forehead is also one of the 
minor attributes of bes auty, if not too low; 
and a high forehead in a woman gives a 
bold, bare kind of look, if exposed, that is 
far from beautiful. A round, high forehead 
is not a sign of intellect, although sometimes 
considered so, and the much-abused bang is 
a decided boon in such a case. This style 
of forehead is usually accompanied by a nar- 
row head, when a judicious arrangement of 
the hair by which it will be full at the sides 
of the head should be made in spite of fashion. 

A very low forehead gives a heavy, ani- 
mal-like look to the face, and it can be reme- 
died by pulling out the down-growing hairs 
with a pair of tweezers. Shaving off the 
hair, which is occasionally done, is very ob- 
jectionable, as it is sure to appear again stiff 
and bristling. With dark hair it leaves a de- 
cidedly blue tinge. 

The manner in which the hair grows on 
the temples, although apparently a slight 
matter, has much to do with the beauty and 
finish of a face, as the well-known portraits 
of Martha Washington show. The broad, 
white forehead, with the dark hair in clearly 
defined curves on each side, is one of her 
greatest beauties, and one that is by no 
means common. “She had that rarest beau- 
ty of woman—the hair arched and joined to 
the white neck with the same finish as on 
the temples,” was written of the heroine with 
the pretty ears; and this is a touch of beau- 
ty’s fingers that is indeed seldom encounter- 
ed, It is not always appreciated, as it may 
be almost concealed by wearing the hair low. 

Pretty cheeks are also a somewhat rare 
finishing touch, an otherwise handsome face 
being often spoiled by high cheek-bones and 
thin or flabby cheeks. The high cheek-bones 
can scarcely be softened unless the cheeks 
are made firm and plump. Contrivances 
worn in the mouth for filling out the cheeks 
have been resorted to, but scarcely without 
great discomfort; and the only reasonable 
way of accomplishing the desired result is to 
take on more flesh and to study carefully 
the dressing of the hair. In some instances, 
however, there will be a superfluity of flesh 
where it is not wanted, while the cheeks per- 
sist in remaining thin. 

A firm, round cheek, with a slight dimple 
showing with every smile, is a most attrac- 
tive charm; and the sister of a young gen- 
tleman who had a pencil accidentally thrust 
through one cheek in boyhood, leaving an 
indentation that was quite a natural-looking 
dimple, was wont to remark that she really 
wished it had happened to Her, as she would 
have thrust a pencil through the other cheek, 
and felt abundantly repaid by her increase 
of beauty. But her enthusiasm did not reach 
the point of decorating both cheeks herself. 

Bathing the cheeks two or three times a 
day with weak ammonia water in which a 
small piece of alum has been dissolved tends 
to make the flesh firm and smooth. The 
common practice of pressing one cheek into 
the pillow while sleeping is very injurious 
to beauty of outline, and it also produces 
wrinkles. 

But the finishing touch which gives the 
greatest beauty to any face is in the expres- 
sion. A smile or a sympathetic glance will 
sometimes glorify a plain face into positive 
loveliness, while a cold, rigid expression spoils 
the effect of the most perfect features and 
complexion. It is a mistake to repress feel- 
ing in the hope of retaining an appearance 
of youth; while to cultivate one’s sympa- 
thies is the best possible preservative against 
unloveliness in age. But women should not 
forget that every period of life has its own 
beauty, and though age may not retain the 
bloom of youth, youth cannot vie with age 
in the look of chastened loveliness which 
comes from a good life. Every face is either 
a prophecy or a history. 

ELLA RopMAN CHURCH. 





A FATEFUL BLUNDER. 
BY ANNE GARDNER HALE. 


fig Misses De Bray were the most popu- 
lar—the favorite—milliners in Lineville. 
Their little ten by twelve shop made no pre- 
tensions to the grandeur of Walker’s Fash- 
ionable Emporium farther up the street, 
with its plate-glass windows, triple mirrors, 
floor of parqueterie, and other French no- 
tions. But it was seldom without its ani- 
mated group of customers, and when the ar- 
rive ul of spring or fall styles called for an 

Opening,” it was apt to be crowded, even 
to the cozy nooks usually monopolized for a 
quiet chat in the intervals of trade by the 
most intimate friends of the proprietors, 

So close was the partnership of the two 
sisters, Miss Helen and Miss Maria De Bray, 
so perfect their unanimity of thought and 
feeling, they were always spoken of as one 
person, and both of them, or either, as the 
case might be, addressed as ‘‘ Miss Helen and 
Maria.” Yet the title caused no confusion; 
seeming, rather, in its dual significance to 
increase and to emphasize the value of the 
individual judgment and opinion of each of 


these highly respectable and much respected 
gentlewomen. 

To wear a bonnet of Miss Helen and Ma- 
ria’s making was proof of the wearer's good 
taste, such excellent discrimination was 
shown by these worthy sisters in their choice 
of tints and shapes, and their correspondence 
to different complexions and styles of fea- 
tures. Indeed their bonnets had a decided 
individuality, and retained, as it were, the 
stamp of Miss Helen and Maria’s intelligence 
and refinement after every touch of their 
delicate fingers. And ladies of discernment 
often said that any one with half an eye 
could see in the very fold of a bow or in the 
set of a flower or a feather their superiority 
to the bonnets made at the Emporium. 

One fine day in early spring Mrs. Major 
Livingston, one of their best customers, 
came in in her usual airy way, The 
‘*Opening” had not yet taken place, but, as 
a privileged friend, she was frequently al- 
lowed a peep beforehand at the elegancies 
that were to ravish the eyes—and the hearts 
—of other customers farther on. 

At the first sound of Mrs. Livingston’s 
cheery voice, Helen gave a hasty glance tow- 
ard the little swivel-glass to assure herself 
that her gray curls were in order; then, 
while settling her collar, tucked Maria’s 
blonde frizette in place, and with her accus- 
tomed smile was ready for business. 

“I’m on time, Miss Helen and Maria,” 
said Mrs. Livingston. ‘‘ And on the tenter- 
hooks of expect: ution, too, till I get a glimpse 
of the new goods.’ 

‘* New goods ?” returned Helen. ‘‘ How do 
you think we could order spring goods with 
such dreary weather the past two wecks?” 

‘Oh! but you have, of course,” said Mrs. 
Livingston, with a knowing shake of her 
finger. ‘‘ And I’m to have a new bonnet.” 

‘Indeed!” joined in Maria. ‘* What if I 
should say I had forgotten what style you 
should wear?” 

‘“Then contrive something out of your 
own head, my dear. I'm to have a new 
bonnet sure, for I dreamed all last night of 
coming home from here with a nightcap on.” 

‘] suppose that dream settles the matter,” 
said Helen, ‘ But aren’t you in a hurry for 
spring changes?” 

‘“Oh no! Indeed no! I looked up the 
date of last year’s opening yesterday. It 
ought to take place to-morrow.” 

‘We are not particular ever about the 
date,” rejoined Maria. ‘‘ And we don’t in- 
tend to have the ope ning till after Walker 
displ: iys his spring styles. 

‘Deary me!” was the doleful response. 
‘How can I wait till then? Just please 
show me what you have in those boxes. 
They are new. I can see that plainly;”’ and 
she pointed complacently to a pile of cartons 
at one end of the counter. 

Both the sisters laughed gayly. Miss Helen 
exclaimed, ‘‘I can’t refuse you anything,” 
and both began to make room for the display. 

‘My girls say they are tired of seeing me 
in mourning,” went on Mrs. Livingston. 
‘Four years, you know, since their dear 
papa left us.” A lengthening of the merry 
face, and a falling of the gay tones accom 
panied those last words. 

*“Yes; and you’ve gone through those 
years of your bereavement becomingly,” said 
Maria, throwing sympathy into her thin, high 
voice. ‘‘ But now your grief is mercifully 
assuaged.” 

‘Time is a great softener and consoler,” 
put in Miss Helen, eagerly. ‘ And it is in 
teresting in our business to mark that. One 
of our most agreeable duties, though a sad 
one always, is to keep the successive stages 
of bereavement supplied with appropriate 
colors and designs.” 

‘A pleasant sadness,” remarked her sister, 
with emphasis. ‘‘And we were happy to 
make your mitigated mourning last spring. 
Though crape was very becoming to you, 
and you managed your veil beautifully.” 

‘Oh! but the weight and the heat! I 
knew poor dear papa would have been per- 
fectly satisfied if I'd only worn deep mourn- 
ing one year.” 

‘Of course, of course. Certainly. For 
the Major was a very reasonable man. Few 
like him nowadays. And he would have 
found no fault, I’m sure,” said Helen, ‘‘ with 
your half-mourning—black and dead white 
and lavender have suited your complexion 
and style so well.” 

** Yes, though I do say it,” returned Mrs. 
Livingston, with a coquettish toss of her 
head, ‘‘my complexion doesn’t suffer by 
those colors.” 

“Oh no! you can wear anything,” said 
Maria — ‘‘any color. We never have the 
least difficulty about your bonnets.” 

All this time the sisters were arranging the 
cartons and peeping at their contents. ‘ Ah! 
here they are at last,” said Helen, opening 
one large box, and handing another to Maria. 
is E ‘xquisite, aren’t they?’ 

‘Natural enough to kiss and smell,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. L ivingston, all excitement, and 
sagerly lifting the wreaths and sprays thus 
displayed, while the sisters looked on, smil- 
ing proudly. ‘Oh! can I? Do you really 
think I may venture with these lovely roses? 
My Maud would go into ecstasies over them. 
And such ribbons! What a charming pink! 
One of the new shades, isn’t it?” 

‘ Just the thing to go with the roses,” said 
Maria. 

‘*Here,” said Helen, opening another box 
—‘‘here, isn’t this heliotrope beautiful. And 
the hyacinths. Such a delicate tint! And 
this silver gray ribbon?” 
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‘*Oh, but these roses! You said I could 
wear anything, Miss Helen and Maria. I'll 
have these, I think.” 

Helen made a calculation on the slate at 
the end of the counter, and told the result 

‘ Allright,” said Mrs. Livingston. ‘‘ Now 
the bonnet.” 

‘**One of these white chips, with a little 
lace, would be the proper thing for those 
roses,” said Maria 

‘And that would be— How muci in all?” 

Another calculation was made, and Mrs. 
Livingston, saying, ‘‘ You might as well be 
paid now,” opened her purse, and counted 
out the money. ‘‘ And be sure you send it 
up before Sunday. I won't wear this old 
bonnet to church again Now I must be 
off,” and, with a gay good-moruing, she dart 
ed out, meeting at the door Nellie Stanton, 
teacher of the district school. 

Nellie’s bright nod of recognition rested 
only for an instant on the two sisters; the 
roses immediately claimed her attention. 
“Oh, Miss Helen and Maria,” she cried, 
‘what lovely flowers! Where did you get 
them? And this elegant ribbon. How much, 
please?” 

‘“*“We haven't had the 
know, ” said Maria. 
it.’ 


opening yet you 
‘Are not quite ready for 


‘Then you can’t tell me what they would 
come to? I’m to have a new bonnet.” 
**Oh, well, seeing it’s you,” said Miss Helen, 
and she mentioned the price. 
The girl’s countenance fell instantly. ‘I 


can’t think of them then; I mustn’t. But I 
should like them so much.” 
‘You can wear pink,” returned Maria 


‘*Those roses would be just the thing, on a 
white chip. for you,” 


‘No,no! I can’t possibly spare the money 
These hyacinths are pretty, and this light 
gray ribbon. A friend told me the other day 
I ought always to wear gray. 


‘With your fresh compl xion it would be 
becoming,” said Helen ‘We'd get up a 
lovely bonnet—the hyacinths and the silver 
gray ribbon on this pearl-colored straw—for 
half the cost of the chip and the pink ribbon 
and roses 

‘You couldn’t fail to like it,” said Maria: 
‘it would be so neat and lady-like, Miss 
Nellie.” ; 

‘Well, I'll have it I can afford that I 
suppose you'll send it on Saturday? I may 
not be at home then, so I'll pay you now 
Please let me have some ruching. I came in 
for that—had no idea of getting my bonnet 
But I’m glad it’s off my mind so easily.’ 

The door had scare ely closed behind Miss 
Stanton before Maria exclaimed. ‘It’s too 
bad, 1 declare! That pretty girl would be 
so handsome with pink. Don't you think, 
sister, Mrs. Livingston is getting rather gay ?” 

‘Gay? I must say that those roses and 
that ribbon are more suitable for Maud Liv 
ingston and Edna than for their mother. It 

rather went against my conscience to let her 
ee them.” 


‘She’s a very kind disposition,” said Ma 
ria, closing the cartons and putting them 
aside ‘** But [ did think she had more char 


acter. And the Major was such a loss!” 

The bonnets—also others—were made, and 
ready for delivery on Saturday evening; and 
Tim Mahoney, the bandbox boy, who carried 
home customers’ bonnets, was given them in 
charge, with sundry directions as to the 
‘green bandbox,” the ‘‘ blue bandbox,” and 
the *‘ brown one 

Trade had been good through the week 
customers easy to suit, and the millinery in 
general a success; and as Walker's opening 
had taken place, theirs was to follow on 
Monday. ‘‘And sure to hold its own, if 
not to exceed its usual prestige,” said Miss 
Maria, with her last drow Sy gvood-night to her 
sister. 

Sound and sweet was the sleep of the good 
gentlewomen, and they rose early the next 
morning with grateful hearts and in high 
spirits, for Sunday furnished them with a sort 
of dress parade of the previous week’s accom 
plishments, church being the field for exhib 
iting the best bonnets and best dresses of the 
Lineville ladies. Without detracting aught 
from the proper devotional feeling with which 
Miss Helen and Maria regarded Sunday ser 
vices, it must be confessed that they derived 
no little enjoyment from seeing the bonnets 
they had made actually on duty, and the 
pleasure of their owners thereat 

They were comfortably seated in their old 
family pew, and listening (with divided at 
tention) to the voluntary, when Mrs. Living 
ston, followed by her daughters Maud and 
Edna, glided gracefully up the centre aisle to 
their accustomed seats, Mrs. Livingston wear 
ing—oh, the consternation of Miss Helen and 
Maria!—the bonnet made for Nellie Stanton! 

At the sight Helen gasped for breath. Ma- 
ria, scarcely less agitated, managed to hand 
her her smelling- bottle, and began fanning 
vigorous ly. 

‘ Never was so near fainting in all my life,’ 
said Helen, in a loud whisper, as soon as she 
could speak. 

‘* That dreadful Tim!” responded Maria, in 
the same key. 

Each then relapsed into reverie on the 
cause of the blunder and what its conse- 
quences might be. But they were aroused 
to a realization of the time and place by the 
congregation rising to sing. Turning, as was 
their custom with others, to face the choir, 
Nellie Stanton, in all the grandeur of the bon- 
net intended for Mrs. Livingston, met their 
gaze. 

At this the anxiety of the good sisters 
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abated. They exchanged smiling glances 
and significant nods—Maria even squeezing 
Helen’s hand in mutual congratulation. 

As they resumed their seats, Helen whis- 
pered, * ‘Just the thing for her.” 

‘ Looks like a beauty,” returned Maria. 

Cogitations upon the blunder, and the 
apologies therefor that must be given, filled 
their minds the remainder of the service. 
And it was a very confused and conscious 
look that they granted Mrs. Livingston when, 
leaving church, she gave them a smiling re- 
cognition, with a knowing tap of her gloved 
forefinger on the silver gray bonnet strings 
bowed under her handsome chin. 

I don’t know as I feel so very bad about 
it,” said Maria, as soon as they were fairly in 
the street; ‘‘for Nellie ought to have that 
bonnet.” 

‘I’m sure Mrs. Livingston looks better, 
enough sight, in silver gray than she could in 
pink,” Helen said. ‘* And its forty times 
more appropriate for one of her years.” 

‘Some one else thinks the same, if I am 
not mistaken,” returned Maria, with a little 
low Jaugh; and she nodded toward the op- 
posite side of the street, where Judge Moore, 
having overtaken Mrs. Livingston, was polite- 
ly holding his umbrella over her head. 

Helen laughed in unison. ‘‘ Not a drop of 
rain either. The man don’t know what he’s 
about. It’s sheer bewitchment, and all be- 
cause of that bonnet. She’s perfectly irre- 
sistible in that quiet, modest style.” 

‘He's so simple in his tastes. Mrs. Liv- 
ingston has told us that, you know.” 

The blunder had now taken such a favor- 
able turn, the sisters had no further anxiety 
as to its result, and were prepared to receive 
the wearers of the two bonnets for explana- 
tion with all complacence. Probably they 
would come in the next day, Helen said. 

‘* The sooner the better,” Maria rejoined. 

The first person who called on Monday 
morning was Mrs. Aiken, young Dr. Aiken's 
mother. 

‘*Oh, Miss Helen and Maria!” she said, ad- 
vancing toward Maria, who was alone; ‘‘you 
must excuse me, for I haven’t come to the 
opening—haven’t time for it to-day. But, 
oh, I'm the happiest woman in the world ! 
and I just had to come and tell you so, and 
thank you for it.” 

‘*Me? Thank me?” said Maria, opening 
her eyes wide in astonishment, and giving 
her blond frizette a pull and a push for fear 
it was out of place. 

‘Yes, you. That beautiful bonnet of yours 
—do you think I can’t tell your bonnets? I 
could a mile away—yes, that lovely bonnet 
has made things all right between my Harry 
and Nellie Stanton.” 

‘I don’t quite understand, 
coming in from the parlor. 

So Mrs. Aiken told hurriedly of a disa- 
greement of three months’ standing between 
the doctor and Miss Stanton, who had been 
lovers from school-days, of the doctor's re- 
cent acquaintance with Mrs. Livingston, and 
his determination to marry her. 

‘ That boy!” ejaculated Maria. 

‘He’s twenty-four,” said the proud and 
happy mother. ‘‘I said all I could about the 
disparity in their ages, but it did no good. 
He was just desperate; she’s so fascinating.” 

‘*A very charming woman—an extremely 
ele ‘gt ant woman,” said Miss Helen. 

‘Yes; I know it. And yesterday morn- 
ing he showed me the engagement ring he 
meant to give her.” 

** If she accepted him,” interpolated Maria, 
with a meaning smile. 

‘*Oh, of course she would. My Harry is 
an uncommonly fine young man. But, don’t 
you think, when he came from church yes- 
terday he said he’d changed his mind. And 
last evening whom do you suppose he brought 
for my good wishes but Nellie— Nellie Stan- 
ton! There, now! It was all because of that 
bonnet, for I saw for myself how pretty she 
looked in it.” 

‘*The pink ribbon and the roses,” said 
Helen to Maria, with a significant gesture of 
her right hand. 

‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Aiken, noticing the ges- 
ture. ‘‘The ring was on her finger. And I 
could hardly wait till daylight to come and 
thank you.” 

Before Nellie Stanton went to school she 
put her bright face in at the door. ‘ Oh, 
how kind you were, Miss Helen and Maria,” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ to Jet me have those lovely 
roses and ribbon and all! I shall pay you 
the extra cost when I have my month's sal- 
ary.” 

**No, no; don’t say one word about it. 
Only invite us to the wedding,” was Maria’s 
answer. 

Poor Nellie was too astonished to reply. 
‘*How did she hear?” was her thought. 
Blushing painfully, she shut the door with 
a nervous bang. 

Just at sunset came Mrs. Livingston, all 
smiles and airy grace. ‘‘Oh, Miss Helen 
and Maria,” she began, tremulously, ‘‘ I’m so 

lad you didn’t make that ridiculous bonnet 

wanted! After ordering it I worried more 
than a little—afraid it would look too young 
for me. And was so relieved when I found 
you'd made me that lovely pearl gray. You 
ant imagine how relieved. But I suppose 
it was much more expensive,” she contin- 
ued, in steadier tones. ‘‘ What shall I pay?” 
Here she drew off her glove, and began to 
open her porte-monnaie. 

Maria’s quick eyes saw a handsome dia- 
mond ring on her finger, and she merrily re- 
turned: ‘Only our congratulations to the 
judge. And say that we are happy to have 
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been instrumental in bringing him such 
good fortune.” 

Gay sallies on both sides followed, and as 
Mrs. Livingston tarried at the door, Maria 
whispered to Helen, ‘‘ Shall we explain?” 

‘Not till after the wedding,” returned 
Helen, in low tones, but not too low for Mrs. 
Livingston’s ears. 

‘* The wedding,” she said, turning back for 
an instant. ‘‘It’s to be private, because the 
judge don’t like parade. But you shall both 
come, for it’s my honest opinion that your 
good taste has been of great advantage to me. 

‘You believe, perhaps, with us that a 
man’s heart is reached through his eyes rath- 
er than through his stomach, as most peo- 
ple say,” said Maria. 

‘Decidedly so! All fine natures are,” 
the response. 

‘‘As the judge is, unquestionably,” re- 
joined Miss Helen. 


was 


SLIP-COVERS. 
BY ISABEL R. WALLACH. 

\ LIP-COVERS, to protect fusniture, ped- 

estals, cabinets, etc.. from the flies and 

dust that cannot be shut out from living- 

rooms, are invaluable in the household; but 

if many of them are required, the upholster- 

er’s bill rises to alarming figures, his charges 

for making them often equalling the cost of 
the materials. 

Here, then, an excellent opportunity 
presented to economize in a direction where 
the amount of money saved easily repays 
the trouble involved. 

Strong Holland linen is used to make the 
slip-cover, and tape matching it in shade is 
used to bind the seams. 

These linens can be purchased for from 
twenty to seventy-five cents per yard, the 
higher-priced goods being usually imported. 
They come in plain goods, in stripes and fig- 
ures; but plain material is most desirable, 
because the necessity of matching stripes or 
patterns frequently involves serious waste. 

Slip covers must fit well, and must be 
firmly stitched and neatly finished. All 
seams are left raw upon the right side and 
then bound with tape; the only exception to 
this is when a seam occurs in that part of 
the cover which is to be slipped in between 
the cushions. 

These covers must be made large enough 
to allow for future shrinkage. Certain ma- 
terials may be shrunken before cutting into 
them, but the majority lose their new look 
when washed, and all soil more quickly than 
when left in their natural state. 

The amount of material that will be re- 
quired will, of course, depend upon the 
number of pieces to be covered, and upon 
the width of the goods. Before purchasing 
the material it is well to calculate whether 
or not double-width goods will cut to more 
advantage. 

For a mantel-piece slip-cover cut a strip of 
goods (lengthwise of the material) the shape 
of the top of the mantel, but one and a half 
inches longer and one and a half inches 
wider; cut another strip the same length and 
two inches wider than the depth of the val- 
ance of the mantel; cut two pieces as wide as 
the second piece and half an inch longer than 
the short sides of the first piece; join one 
of these to each end of the strip for the top 
of the board. This gives the top and sides 
of the cover. Set in the other strip for 
the front so that the long seam joins the 
two formed by the top and sides; join the 
latter to the front, and after binding the seams 
bind the other three seams into one continu- 
ous one; hem or bind the remaining edges. 

Footstool and pedestal covers, whether 
square or oblong, are made in the same way, 
but they require four sides to the part that 
hangs down, instead of three. 

For convenience in drawing a slip-cover 
over a high pedestal, one of the seams can be 
left open three-quarters of the way up. Each 
edge is bound with tape, and they are then 
buttoned over a fly, or tied with strings of 
the tape. An oval or circle will answer ad- 
mirably to cover an oblong or square-topped 
pedestal, the corners of which have been cut 
away. 

Fancy -topped tables, cabinets of simple 
shape, and the seats of chairs and settees are 
covered in the same way. 

Two seams are usually left open in slip- 
covers for chairs and settees (so that they 
may be conveniently slipped into place), and 
are then supplied with three sets of strings. 
The covers for the upper parts of these chairs 
and settees are shaped to fit (an inch being 
allowed on each side for shrinkage), the front 
and back pieces are then joined on three 
sides like a bag, and the lower edges are 
bound and furnished with strings. 

For the chair which has no arms, cut a 
piece the shape of the seat, and allow an inch 
on each side. Pin into place. Repeat this 
for the front piece of the back of the chair, 
and baste the lower edge of the latter to the 
rear edge of the seat piece. Baste a long 
straight strip three inches wide to the three 
remaining edges of the chair back; this al- 
lows for the thickness of the cushion. Cut 
a piece of linen (long enough to hang to 
within an inch of the floor) two inches wider 
than the back of the chair, and pin it into 
place behind the chair. Now cut a piece 
of linen which shall also hang to within an 
inch of the floor, and baste it to the front 
edge of the seat cover; two more are to be 
cut equally deep, but wide enough to reach 
from the back, past the three-inch strip, to 
the piece that hangs in front. These three 
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pieces form a valance around the bottom of 
the chair. Stitch and bind all the short 
seams first, as their ends are then held firm 
by the long seams, and the result is neater. 

Split the back of the slip-cover to within 
three-eighths of a yard of the top, bind with 
tape, and tie with strings; hem or bind 
around the bottom. To prevent puckering 
of the seams have each seam basted from one 
corner to the other before stitching it. 

Proceed in the same way when fitting the 
cover of an arm-chair, lounge, or sofa, leav- 
ing the arms and ends for the very last. 
These are then fitted in a similar manner, a 
three-inch strip being inserted at the top be- 
tween the two pieces intended to cover the 
projection, in order to accommodate the thick- 
ness of the upholstery. 

The sofa or lounge cover will require two 
slits in the back to allow of putting it on and 
taking off. 

Having succeeded with arm-chairs and so- 
fas, there will be no difficulty in fitting large 
bric-d-brac cabinets and other pieces of fur- 
niture of irregular size and shape, if the same 
general rule of fitting one part at a time be 

carried out. 

Round holes, bound in tape, are let into 
the upper corners of slip-covers when the 
frames of the furniture are decorated with 
knobs or balls. 





MICHAEL’S EASTER. 
BY MARIA PENDLETON KENNEDY. 
EAR me! there is St. Philip’s bell ring- 
ing, and I am not nearly ready for 
choir practising!’ ; 

Mrs. Bland rose slowly and wearily from 
the low sewing-chair into which she had 
thrown herself when the twilight fell, utterly 
worn out after a long day’s work. 

As she moved to and fro—making ready 
for her duty, it is true, but feeling that great 
repugnance to the task which comes to a nat- 
urally energetic woman only when her body 
and mind are overworked—a sudden wave of 
penitence swept over her, and her eyes first 
softened with tears, then grew bright with 
other and better thoughts. For she had re- 
membered Michael, the ‘‘ tenor” of St. Phil- 
ip’s Chapel choir, and how through rain and 
storm, heat and cold, he plodded his two 
miles every Friday and Sunday night for che 
simple joy of lifting up his voice with all his 
heart and soul in the chants and hymns of 
his beloved Church. 

‘*Can I begrudge the poor souls the little I 
am able to do for them?” 

She felt reproached and self-condemned. 

As she hurried through the misty darkness, 
alone but fearless, she saw in the distance 
the open door, with light streaming through, 
and now and then a black form suddenly ap- 
pearing, and then swallowed up in the radi- 
ance from within. It seemed to the tired 
woman as if God’s light ‘was shining out 
through this ‘‘open door,” and somehow it 
rested her, and she felt that He cared that she 
was weary, and then it did not seem hard any 
longer. 

So she went on and into the light, and the 
pretty chapel seemed full of kindly faces; 
and though they were ‘‘ black,” they were 
also ‘‘ comely.” 

Mrs. Bland had undertaken to train a 
choir when the work was first started in 
Monks Corner; and if she was rather proud 
of her success now, who could blame her ? 
It had been a labor of love to her, undertaken 
in memory of her old mammy and the hap- 
py childish days, when all the little darkies 
on the plantation came to the ‘‘ house” on 
Sunday afternoons to sing hymns with the 
** young ladies.” 

Everybody who has ever been South has 
been struck by the wild, pathetic ring of 
the negroes’ voices. There is something in- 
describably sorrowful in the tone; they sing 
with the heart as well as the lips. Untrain- 
ed, they often sing with the deepest, purest 
pathos, and the very uncouthness of their 
speech adds to the effect. 

Michael’s voice was entirely untutored, and 
his pronunciation simply astounding; but, 
for all that, he sang with such abandon, and 
his notes were so wild and sweet, that people 
came from far and near to hear him sing. 
Without being at all presumptuous, he yet 
took a position in the choir, by common con- 
sent, as leader, for he sang by note. All the 

rest of them sang by ear only; but oh, how 

quickly they learned the air! It was a real 
pleasure to their organist to teach them a 
new tune. 

‘*To-night we must begin on our Easter 
hymns, Cassy,” she said to the leading so- 
prano, a small dark woman in a black crépe 
veil, who was very quiet and refined in her 
manner, and was one of the ‘‘ pillars” of the 
chapel. It was Cassy who took care of the 
beautiful communion service (the gift of 
some good Northern women), and ‘‘did up” 
the communion linen, and it was to Cassy 
that the good rector of the ‘‘ big church” 
(who ministered to this small flock, as well 
as to his large one, while these waited for 
one of their own race) turned when things 
went at all wrong about the chapel. She 
never failed him or anybody else. Her hus- 
band and two children were, as a matter of 
course, brought by her to the bishop, and were 
confirmed, and so this family was stanchly 
Episcopalian, and, it is to be feared, rather 
looked down on those neighbors who cared 
so little for the right as to remain outside 
the fold 

So Cassy smiled and showed all her white 
teeth, and was ready for anything. Michael 
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was fairly radiant when told he might choose 
the hymns for the night’s practice. 

He turned the leaves of his hymnal with 
serious consideration. Michael was acknow- 
ledged by all the members of the choir to have 
‘‘a very pretty taste” in tunes, for he almost 
invariably preferred something a little diffi- 
cult, and triumphed in a very childlike way 
when fe was able to sing it at once, while 
the others had to have it»played over for 
them once or twice. 

He did not seem to care much for new 
things that night, however, but made his 
choice of an old well-known favorite. 

** Miss Mary, would you please, ‘em, play 
dis one, * Weary of earth, and laden with 
my sin.’ I jes simply does love dat hymn 
an’ dat tune; it mek me feel like dere ain’ 
nothin’ in life to bother ’bout!” 

So the clear sweet voices rang out together, 
and the organ pealed, and the beautiful words 
came to her who sang the hymn with them 
as they had never seemed to come before, so 
full of meaning and of all comfort and bless- 
ing. It seemed as if she could sing on for- 
ever! 

“*Tt is the voice of Jesus that I hear,’” 
sang Michael, and his voice soared far above 
the rest, and the echo seemed to carry it on 
and on, up into the vaulted roof, and out 
into the mist and darkuess of the night. 

***Mine the life gained—’” 

As the player caught a glimpse of the rapt 
expression on the man’s face, a sudden chill 
seemed to strike her. ‘‘ How music affects 
this race!” she said to herself. But the look 
haunted her. They sang for hours, Easter 
chants and triumphant Resurrection hymns; 
but through it all Michael’s face, as he stood 
singing that first hymn, was present to his 
teacher. She could not forget it. When at 
last they had sung as much as they liked, 
and all was arranged for the coming peed 
music, they said a friendly ‘* good night” 

‘* Miss Mary.” and departed to their lng 
happy and contented. Michael, who had to 
walk his two miles into the country, took 
the books from Mrs. Bland, and trudged at 
a respectful distance behind her until her 
own door was reached, when, with a ‘‘sar- 
vant, mistis,” hé too vanished into the night. 

Several weeks went by, and there were no 
more choir meetings at St. Philip’s, for a fe- 
ver had broken out amongst the negroes, and 
in almost every house there was illness. 
There was great suffering, for it had been a 
hard winter, and they were very improvident; 
but at last things seemed to mend, and the 
week before Easter Mrs. Bland sent word to 
Cassy that there would be a meeting of the 
choir on the following Thursday — Holy 
Thursday night. On that morning Cassy 
presented herself, looking demure and self- 
contained as usual, though all her family had 
been down with the fever, and were not even 
then entirely well. 

‘*Miss Mary,” she said, ‘‘’tain’ no use to 
have practice to-night, ’cos Michael is low as 
he kin be; an’ somehow I can’t git used to 
singin’ ‘thout Michael. Seems like my voice 
would jes die out in my th’oat.” Her voice 
trembled and broke. 

‘*Michael ill!’ And Mrs. Bland jumped 
up and seized her bonnet. 

** Dat’s it, Miss Mary—dat’s it. 
wan’ see ‘Miss Mary’; he jes call for ‘ Miss 
Mary’ all de time. If you will ‘low me, I'll 
jes walk out wid you, an’ show you de way 
to Michael's house. You ben dar?” 

‘*Never in the house, but often I have 
driven by the door, and he always was stand- 
ing by the forge, working hard, poor fellow, 
at his blacksmithing, and he never failed to 
see me, and bow and scrape and look happy 
as I passed.” 

‘* Michael fa’rly ’dores de groun’ you walk 
on, Miss Mary. He say of’en, if all white 
folks was like you, dis yere would be a more 
easy-like worl’ to live in,” replied Cassy, 
mournfully. 

They set forth, and took the country road, 
going on their way silently, the heart of one 
of them yearning over the thought of the 
meagre, desperately hard life of the poor fel- 
low she was going to. What had he done 
since he was born but work and struggle for 
bare life? And then, with a great throb of 
thankfulness, she remembered the passion- 
ate love for music given him by the All-Fa- 
ther, and how it had sweetened his hard life, 
and elevated and purified his whole nature, 
And, with a sudden rush of blinding tears, 
she gave thanks for the privilege that had 
been hers of helping this poor soul, strug- 
gling and seeking for the light. 

On a clean white bed Michael lay, his wife 
wiping the death dew from his face. A 
faint but happy smile lighted up the poor 
black face as he saw who entered. She 
could not speak, but only took his hand, 
hard with honest work, but weak now, and 
never again to be strong in this world. 

‘*Miss Mary, how good! My mistis!” 

The wife and Cassy turned away. 

3 Miss Mary, sing—weary—'tis de voice- 

And ‘‘ Miss Mary ” sang—sang as she never 
had before, and as the sweet melody and 

pautiful words fell on his fast-closing ear, 
Michael’s face was “‘ as the face of an angel.” 

**So vile I am, how dare I hope to stand 
In the pure glory of that holy Land!” 

“‘Dat’s so! Lord, how dare I! His de 
blood dat can for all atone! Dear Lord, 
atone for Michael!” 

“*Mine the life won—’” 

‘Miss Mary” stopped singing, for poor 
Michael had passed beyond the sound of hu- 
man voices, into ‘‘ the pure glory of that holy 
land.” 


He say he 
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SHOPPING 


In New York 


Can be successfully and eco- 
nomically done with aid of 


RIDLEY’S 


Fashion Catalogue. 


142 pages. Contains nearly 
2000 Illustrations of Articles 
for Personal Wear and House- 
hold Use, with the 


New York Cash Prices 
Attached. 





This Catalogue is gotten up | 


for the benefit of our out-of. | 


town patrons who have not the 
opportunity to do their shop- 
ping in our Store in person. 


SAMPLES OF 


DRESS GOODS, &c., 


Mailed Free on Application, 


Send 





7c. to pay postage on 





Sample Copy. 


ee 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, | 


309 to 321 Grand St., | 
56 to 68 Allen St., 59 to 65 Orchard St., | 


New York. 





See that the words “VELUTINA WEAR 
GUARANTEED” are stamped on Selvage. 

For all the uses to which SILK | 
VELVET can be put, substitute 


VELUTINA 


To be had of all Leading Retailers in 
Taree Quauities, Black and all Fashion- 
able Colors. Trade only supplied by 


N. ERLANGER, BLUMGART & CO, acents, 


93 & 95 PRINCE STREET, NEW YORK. 








Some women are “bothered 
to death” with corsets break- 
ing. There is a‘“bone” that 
never breaks; it can’t be 
broken—by wear. The only 
way it can be broken is by 
bending it back the other way 
—which is never done in wear. 

Don’t believe it, perhaps? 

Very well. Go to your 
own store and get a Kabo 
corset ; and, if it breaks ina 
year, go back and get your 
money. 

The steels may break— 
the Kabo never! 

The store has a primer on 
Corsets for you. 


CASH’S 
HEMSTITCH 
FRILLING 


LADIES? AND CHILOREN' 
WEAR, 
PILLOW SHAMS, be 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 
TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. GASH, 


92 GREENE ST., N.Y. 
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Y atiSi. easy. 
There is one Corset that 
combines grace with com- 
fort, that is faultless in style, 
and that fits easy in every 
position. We mean the Ya- 
tisi. It is sold by retail mer- 
chants everywhere, and a 
trial pair costs nothing, as 
they are sold subject to your 
approval, and you raay re- 
turn them any time within 
ten days if dissatisfied. The 
added healthfulness obtained by wearing 
the Yatisi is an important consideration. If your local mer- 
chant hasn't got them yet,then order from us by mail direct, 

but make careful inquiry first, as you save the postage. 

> : Ordinary shapes, $1.35, $1.65, $2.00. Nurs- 
Special. ing, $1. pa pias al, $2.00. Postage pre- 





| paid. Send waist measure, and say if long or short waisted. 


CROTTY BROTHERS, New York. 





DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL. 
We are better prepared than ever 
to execute Mail Orders for SILKS 
or DRESS GOODS. Satisfaction is 


always guaranteed. Distance is no 
hindrance. Write for samples or in- 
formation. 


Send your name for our Sprin 
Catalogue. 
In writing mention Harper's Bazar. 
JOS. HORNE & CO., 
609-621 Penn Avenue, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Ask your Dealer for it. 


This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 





Acomplete garment worn under 
the corset or flannels, protecting 





the clothing from persp' Nn. 

Ch than dress shields, one 

pair doing the work of sty. 

_ measi $ 
“84.89, 1.00 


M/DEWEY, Mnfr., 1291, W. Means ‘St, Chicago 





CuicaGo Corset Co.; Chicago and New York. 
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SILK—* such as our Grandmothers wore.’ 
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LL... SHAW , | 


o4 West 14th St., 
Near 6th Ave., New York, 


SKELETON WAVES or BANGS, patented 
November 15, 1887; teather-light, life-like, and beauti- 
ful ; requires no dressing ; do not rip ortear. SK EL«= 
ETON WIGS AND TOUPEES made of bean- 
tiful, wavy hair. MEY SWITCHES are unequalied 
for price and beauty. 
and white hair. 

HAIR -CUTTING, curling, shampooing, 
dyeing on the mre mises by the best French artist 


EUGENIE’) SECRET OF BEAU’ 


Immense assortment of gray 


and 







, 
C. B. or Cocoanus Balm, for the complexion, is cre- 
ating a great ser ‘ation throughout the world. $1.00 
per bottle. EX 'WRACT of TURKISH ROSE 
LEAVES, indelible tint, for the face and lips. Fine 


as the blush of the roge. #1.00 and $1.50 per bottle 

Genuine AUBURNINE for turning Gray or 
Bleached and Faded Hair to that Beautiful Golden 
Auburn. Will not rub off. Price, $2.00 per bottle. 
Positively not injurious. 

ONLY ORIGINAL and celebrated Veloutine 
Face Powder; highest medals awarded. 50c. and 
$1.00 per box. For sale everywuere. Send for new 
Spring Cs atalogue. 
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DELSARTE CORSET co., V 
142 West 23d Street, New York. 


NOTFORGENTLEMEN 


BUT FOR THEIR 


WIVES, DAUGHTERS, 


SWEETHEARTS. 


The Spring » number of 


MODES IN COIFFURES, 


the most valuable gift tp present, for its styles, its 
lessons in the ART of Plain Dressing, and how 








a woman can be made lovable without the aid of 
Cosmetics, and also what she looks like, with the 


advice of WME. THOMPSON, 
Send 10c. for Copy. 224 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





A change in fashionable taste is the wide 
substitution of Arkinson’s delicious Cologne for the 
formerly popular Farina. 


MESS & HEAD NOISES CURED by 
Peck’s INVISIBLE TUBULAR EAR 
CUSHION: nS. Beg heard. Com- 
fortable. Sueeessful where all Remedies fail. Sold by F. HISCOX, 
ouly, 853 Br’dway, New York. Weite for book of nists FREE. 
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This is the Clasp, wherever found, 
That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 


BARBOUR’S | 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Buttou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


R OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


Graceful Form, 
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Portectty 
Combined in 
MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting Corset 


It is one of the most popular in the market and for 
sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.40. 
FOY, POY, HARMON 4 &cu u ADWIC oK, New | New Haven, Conn, 


Me™ DE VERTUS SCEURS, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 


Stays, Belts. 


In view of the Exhibition the firm “de Vertus” 
has created models of au absolute new character as 
form and stuff. 

It begs to invite its American customers to come 
and look at these novelties 

The Corset Directoire, which is quite in conformity 
to actual fashion, is a jewel of elegance and gracefui- 


ness; it will be of this year’s successes. 
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